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Tue 20th of August put a close to 
a session, one of the most busy, yet 
most unproductive in the annals of 
British Legislation. Incessantly dis- 
turbing every great interest of the 
country without improvement; as- 
sailing old principles without estab- 
lishing new; postponing all the great 
objects of a national senate to the 
poorest objects of party; and loading 
the statute book without strength- 
ening the law, the whole session 
has exhibited only the worthlessness 
into which the noblest institutions 
may be degraded by the absence of 
dignity, wisdom, and manliness in 
their conductors. The Whigs ac- 
knowledge and defend this under 
the plea of unexpected difficulty. 
The Radicals acknowledge and re- 
joice in this, in the belief that Whig 
impotence is only the natural descent 
to revolution. The Tories acknow- 
ledge and lament this, in the con- 
sciousness that it is the inevitable 
result of a large and long-sighted 
conspiracy against the constitution, 
the religion, and the existence of the 
British empire. 

Is this conspiracy a regular and 
organized machine? Unquestionably 
itis. A faction lives at this hour, 
whose sworn purpose is the over- 
throw of the British government in 
its own dominions. That faction has 
already felt its power sufficient to 
dispense with disguise. It is Po- 
pery. We found it bound hand 
and foot by the wisdom of our ances- 
tors. They had deeply euffered 
from its fury, and they gave it down 
to their posterity in the only state in 
which its existence is compatible 
with the peace of nations, in chains, 
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All its subsequent rise has been the 
work of party among ourselves. It 
would have lain on the ground for 
ever, if it were to wait for the return 
of its own energies. Popery is sla- 
very. It is the religion of the slave. 
It has no elevating principle in its 
nature. It is of the earth earthy. 
It makes man a miserable dependent 
on the priest for his knowledge, his 
feelings, and his rights. No Popish 
country has ever obtained even a 
glimpse of freedom, but by some 
strange and desperate effort of na- 
ture against the discipline of the 
monk. It tore off the bandage 
which the monk had tied for ages 
over its eyes, and which, after tot- 
tering in vain in pursuit of liberty, 
and exhausting itself by the wild 
excesses of the blind thrown.into the 
sudden blaze of day, the monk fas- 
tened on again. All the Popish 
kingdoms of the present time are 
despotisms. : 

Whiggism in England and Ire- 
land adopted the cause of Popery. 
The spirit of ambition which would 
‘* worship the devil for his burning 
throne,” was not to be repelled by 
the squalid ferocity and ‘essential 
slavery of its new ally. Like the 
demon of scripture, exiled from 
higher abodes, it flung itself into the 
frame of this fugitive wanderer, 
filled it with a bitter and daring de- 
fiance of man, renewed it with a 
strength not its own, taught it a lofty 
and scoffing contempt of authority, 
and brought it from the wilderness 
and the tombs, to threaten and ter- 
rify among the people. . 

This was the original sin of Whig- 
gism, and for this it will be ims 
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peached by the British historian un- 
til its name has perished from all 
record. Its nature is falsehood. When 
Lord Grey, the very emblem of ar- 
rogance, tells the rabble that they 
are the true judges of public affairs ; 
when Lord Holland, labouring all 
his life to wipe off the stain of having 
had a shopkeeper for his grand- 
father, and glad to creep up the back- 
stairs to the humblest alliance with 
greatness, tells the listening cobblers 
of Kensington that they are wise in 
leaving their stalls to discuss politics 
in the open air, what must be the 
name which these noble persons earn 
for themselves in any place where 
truth is yet to be told? What higher 
niche will political swindler fill in 
the temple of hypocrisy? When the 
blood of the Bedfords, the Howards, 
the Carlisles, goes forth to play the 
sycophant among the populace, 
whom they scarcely believe to be 
compounded of the same clay with 
themselves, what can we say of 
them all, but that they voluntarily 
exhibit the lowest degeneracy of the 
human mind; that they are mounte- 
banks selling poisons to the crowd 
for the sake of a contemptible gain ; 
that they are pilferers disguising 
themselves in the habit of clowns to 
cheat clowns; or by a still deeper 
brand, that they are liars, and the 
truth is not in them ? 

That Whiggism should have ever 
been suffered to subsist in a great, 
honest, high-minded, and truth-lov- 
ing country is among the problems 
of human things. Unless. it is to be 
accounted for on the facts, that it 
has fallen on us for the punishment 
of national negligence ; that it is the 
thorn and thistle, to make the poli- 
tical soil sterile by a curse, the 
penal demand for the sweat of the 
brow, the seed of disease, and dis- 
ease sown in the physical frame to 
chide the moral infirmity of nations. 

The point which we think it most 
essential for public safety to regard 
now is, that within the late period of 
Whiggism its power has been con- 
tinually progressive. Within the last 
twenty years, all that it has done has 
been in advance. It has never re- 
ceded an hour. If it has not startled 
the public eye by these sudden thun- 
derclaps which awake the sleeper, 
and compel the waking to cast their 
eyes to the fiery spot from which the 
bolt has come, it has been the si-~ 
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lent spread of her invisible mischief, 
discernible only in its effects on the 
life of the land, a poisoned exhala- 
tion moving from the marsh to the 
plain, and from the plain to the 
mountain, delivering over the noble 
establishments of the country to suc- 
cessive Susman, minerng with the 
wholesome atmosphere, till all poli- 
tical truth withers, and the vigour of 
English freedom is emaciated and 
made ready for the grave. Within 
the last few years we have seen the 
anti-Trinitarian act, by which the 
scripture doctrine of the Godhead 
was given into the hands of the scof- 
fer. The anti-test act, by which the 
Protestant constitution was laid at 
the mercy of all schismatics and in- 
fidels,—the fearful anti- Protestant 
act of 1829, by which Popery was 
restored as the national religion of 
Ireland, and the rival religion of 
England. The anti-marriage act, by 
which the whole religious obligation 
of marriage is done away, and the 
great text nullified, ** what God hath 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder ;” and the%anti-baptism act, 
by which a name with or without 
baptism must be given, implying the 
virtual nullification of the command, 
to baptize all. 

It is remarkable that, with the ex- 
ception of the Reform Bill, and its 
effect, the Municipal Bill, all the mea- 
sures of Whiggism have been directed 
to matters of religion,totheoverthrow 
of those safeguards for the Church, 
which our ancestors regarded as the 
most important of their constitu- 
tional labours, and to the encourage- 
ment of all that sullen and acrid 
multitude of conflicting faiths and 
no faiths, bitter frenzies and moone 
struck follies, which marshal them- 
selves under the general name of 
hostility to the Church of England. 
Is this without a reason? No. Nor 
without a reason infinitely deeper 
than the shallow minds or profli- 

ate hopes of a We fully be- 
ieve that of all the subjects of le- 
gislation, Whiggism in power most 
reluctantly approaches the subject 
of the Church; that it feels as the 
moth feels approaching the taper, 
fluttering with the perfect conscious- 
ness that the slightest contact may 
strip it of its wings and lay it for 
ever helpless on the ground ; that it 
weighs the full peril of the encounter, 
and comes, as the slave in the am- 
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phitheatre, only dragged by the 
chain to meet the lion; that it 
would rejoice to escape the subject 
altogether, and spend its days and 
nights in its little congenial pursuits 
of securing sinecures for itself, near 
and dear dependents, and listening 
to itself in the endless effusions of 
an oratory worthy of an audience of 
Gullys, Roebucks, and Humes. Yet 
to a perpetual assault upon the 
Church has this shrinking comba- 
tant been driven. Faction behind 
drives it on; that furious, dark, and 
perjured faction which wraps the 
cloak of public principle round its 
limbs, only to conceal the naked 
knife within. But what drives on 
the faction? “The spirit of revenge, 
immortal hate,” long thwarted ma- 
lignity, crushed pride, trampled 
power, the passion for ruin, with the 
impotence of execution. If those 


impulses could be made visible to 
the human eye, we should see them 
rushing like a swarm of embodied 
evils above and round the steps of 
that faction, stimulating, sustaining, 
and urging it on to the havoc of the 


religion and liberty of the Protes- 
tant empire. Is this language of 
Popery exaggerated? Wo be tous 
if we think so. We have yet to 
learn the true nature of a system 
compounded of all that is craving in 
human desires, and haughty in spi- 
ritual domination; the hottest 
mingling of human profligacy with 
the severest oppression of the hu- 
man heart; the profoundest tyranny 
over the mind, with the most daring 
assumption of divine authority; the 
throne of the great usurper, whose 
days are already numbered in the 
judgments of Heaven, who shall yet 
drink the cup of blood that the Pa- 
pal harlotry has so long pressed on 
the lips of Europe, and who shall 
perish in the brightness of that 
coming which is to restore the bro- 
ken sceptre of Christianity. 

In this crisis, we call with a still 
more unremitting voice, from a still 
stronger impression of public neces- 
sity, on every honest man to unite 
in one great effort of resistance to a 
tyranny which cannot exist but bya 
progress in public evil. That fac- 
tion has deeper objects than ever 
tempted the eye of party; it looks 
farther than the overthrow of poli- 
tical antagonists. Whatare the fee- 
ble.victories of.debate, the meagre 
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possession of the Treasury Bench, 
or the transient spoil of the Trea- 
sury itself, to those who contemplate 
the downfal of religious truth, ho- 
nour, and the scripture, rewarded 
by the most gorgeous honours of 
Rome, and hailed by the acclama- 
tions of the whole Popish world! 

On Thursday the 4th of February, 
the Session of Parliament was 
opened. We give merely the heads 
of the speech from the throne. The 
King said :— 

‘“« That he received from all Fo- 
—_ powers assurance of peace, 
and congratulated the country on 
the amity subsisting between Eng- 
land and France, as a peculiar pledge 
of the continuance of that general 

eace. 

“ That his mediation between 
France and the United States had 
been well received. 

(The clause on the Spanish af- 
fairs was more important and more 
marked.) “ He had still to lament 
the continuance of the contestin the 
northern provinces of Spain. The 
measures which he had taken, and 
the engagements into which he had 
entered, sufficiently proved his deep 
anxiety for its termination. And the 
prudent and vigorous conduct of the 
present _ ahr qe of Spain (!) in- 
spired him with the hope that. the 
authority of the Queen would soon be 
established in every part of her do- 
minions, and that the Spanish nation, 
so long connected in friendship with 
Great Britain, would again enjoy 
the blessings of internal tranquillity 
and union.” 

He further ordered the Treaty 
with Spain for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade to be laid before 
the two Houses. 

To the House of Commons, he 
said, “ He had directed the Esti- 
mates of the year to be laid before 
them. There had been an increase 
in consequence of the increase of 
the Navy, and that increase for the 

urpose of maintaining the naval 
force and protecting the commerce 
of the country.” 

The state of Trade and Manufac- 
tures was highly satisfactory. 

The depression of the Agricultu- 
ral Interest was recommended to 
their peculiar attention. 

To both Houses, he said, “ That 
the Commission ou the state of the 
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English and Welsh Dioceses should 
be laid before them, with a view to 
rendering the Establishment more 
effective. 

“ Thata measure on Tithes should 
be offered, to render the clerical in- 
come less fluctuating, and extinguish 
disputes. 

“ He recommended the adoption 
of measures to relieve the grievances 
of the Dissenters. 

“ Herecommended a consideration 
of Law Reform, especially of the 
Court of Chancery. 

“ Tithes in Ireland were to havea 
speedy settlement. 

‘* The Corporations in Ireland 
were to be reformed, on the same 
principles as the Corporations of 
England and Wales.” 

All King’s speeches are, of course, 
te be regarded merely as the mani- 
festo of the minister. Their habi- 
tual object is therefore concealment ; 
to say nothing, with the semblance 
of saying something; to give the na- 
tion an announcement of the Minis- 
terial designs, which is at the same 
time to hoodwink the Ministerial 
adversaries ; and finally, to avoid all 
preliminary objections, extinguish 
all debate upon the speech itself, 
and pass over at least one night in 
which there could be no division. 
The only art hitherto known for 
these purposes has been to render 
the speech a succession of nothings. 

But on this night a piece of Mi- 
nisterial chicane broke down the 
pacific system, and produced a long, 
anxious, and passionate debate. The 
object of the present Cabinet is place 
all over, to find place, to make place, 
and to perpetuate place. Selfish- 
ness is the spirit of the Whig, as 
hypocrisy is his instrument. The 
constitution may be shaken by his 
experiments, but while the experi- 
mentalist himself can be a gainer by 
the shock, the attempt will be made 
with all the zeal of mean cupidity, 
and all the insolence of bastard am- 
bition. 

The King’s speech having grown, 
by common consent, into a string of 
truisms, it is understood that Minis- 
ters, in its concoction, virtually 
pledge themselves to avoid every 
topic that can prematurely pledge 
the House. What was, then, the 
astonishment of the Conservatives, 
to find a clause introduced which 
would have tied up all their pro- 
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ceedings, and given over all consti- 
tutional interference in a most ob- 
noxious measure? In the Lords, 
the Duke of Wellington threw down 
the gauntlet at once—charged the 
minister with duplicity—and moved 
an amendment to the clause. The 
speech had said, “ You are already 
in possession of the Report of the 
Commission appointed to enquire 
into the state of the Municipal Cor- 
porations in Ireland, and I entertain 
a hope that it will be in your power 
to apply, to any defects and evils 
which may have been shown to 
exist in those institutions, a remedy, 
founded on the same principles as 
those of the acts which have already 
passed for England and Scotland.’ 
The Duke strongly proved, that by 
thus laying down the rule, Parlia- 
ment would be fettered by the arti- 
fice of the Minister; he therefore 
moved, that a promise of general 
enquiry should be the only one. 
Lord Melbourne, in his usual style, 
begged to assure their Lordships 
that the Ministerial ideas had been 
totally mistaken, and that xo inten- 
tion had existed of taking the House 
by surprise. Their Lordships, how- 
ever, did not believe him, and the 
amendment was carried without a 
division. 

In the Commons, the same ground 
was taken by Sir R. Peel. He 
charged Ministers not only with 
artifice, but with direct culpability, 
in assuming that the Corporations 
were guilty before evidence. The 
debate was long, and it wandered 
through the principal questions of 
the last year. In its course, Lord 
Howick, adverting to the charges of 
Ministerial dependence on O’Con- 
nell, had the singular hardihood to 
deny the connexion. “ He admit- 
ted that the power existed, but was 
sorry for its existence; but he was 
not, and never could be, the perso- 
nal friend of Mr O’Connell.” Bet- 
ter be any thing than his personal 
slave. Lord Stanley, for the first 
time, threw off his neutrality, and 
supported Sir R. Peel. O’Connell 
raged for “ justice for Ireland.” The 
Recorder of Dublin stripped and 
lashed him. The new combination 


, of Popery and Dissent—the Radi- 


cals and the Papists united—car- 
ried the helplessness of the Whigs 
through their difficulty, and the 
amendment was thrown out by a 
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majority of forty-one; exactly one 
more than the tail. 

Mr O'Connell seemed destined to 
be the hero of Parliament as much 
as he was the champion of the Mi- 
nistry. On Tuesday, February 16, 
Mr Hardy brought forward his mo- 
tion for a committee to enquire into 
the case of the sale of a seat in 
Parliament to Mr Raphael. Mr 
Hardy commenced by desiring the 
Clerk of the House to read the 
standing order against Parliamen- 
tary corruption. “ That if it shall 
appear that any person hath been 
elected or returned a member of 
this House, or endeavoured so to 
be, by bribery, or any other corrupt 
practices, this House will proceed 
with the utmost severity against all 
such persons as shall have been 
wilfully concerned in such bribery 
or other practices.” 

The order was no sooner read, 
than a roar of laughter burst from 
the Ministerial benches. Mr Hardy, 
unmoved by this insolent attempt to 
embarrass him, proceeded, ina plain, 
brief, and clear statement, to unfold 
what, to this hour, we must regard 
as an act of infamy, and what, to 
many a future year, will stamp the 
character of its supporters. 

On the 27th of May, 1835, the 
committee on the Carlow Election 
had declared the return of the sit- 
ting members, Messrs Bruen and 
Cavenagh, void. On the 28th of May, 
but the very day after the decision, 
and when from that circumstance 
no opinion of the Carlow electors 
could have been consulted on the 
subject, the member for Dublin, 
Mr O'Connell, called upon Mr 
Raphael, and proposed to him to 
become a candidate for the county, 
recommending the attempt, parti- 
cularly as the expense would not 
exceed L.2000. A meeting had 
been appointed with peculiar haste, 
namely, on the next day, and with 
peculiar eagerness on the part of 
Mr O’Connell, as was evident from 
the note which he sent to Mr 
Raphael on the spur:— 

* May 29.—My dear sir—I re- 
mained at home, to some incon- 
venience, until after the hour I men- 
tioned. I was sorry I did not re- 
main longer, as you called shortly 
after; but as you left no letter, or 
other indication of acceding to my 
proposal, I take it for granted that 
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you decline my offer. Be itso. I 
only add my belief, that you will 
never again meet so safe a specula- 
tion.” (This practical hint excited 
great laughter in the House). “Iam 
quite sure I shall never hear of one. 
I have the honour to be, my dear 
sir, your very faithful 
“ DaniEL O’ConngELL.” 

The style of traffic was se com- 
pletely adopted in this note, and the 
placarding of the commodity on 
hand so palpable, that the House 
long continued in a roar of ridicule. 
“ Sir,’ said Mr Hardy, “I am not 
surprised that language of this kind 
should amuse the House. The lan- 
guage and the results are equally 
= as one of our old poets has 
said— 


* The thing for sale calls forth the seller’s 
praise.’ 


“If one of the seats for Carlow 
was to be puffed off, nothing 
could be more attractive than the 
honourable and learned member’s 
assurance that it was a safe specu- 
lation, and that he was quite sure 
he would never hear of so good an 
article again in the market—(cheers 
and laughter).” In consequence of 
this captivating note, it appeared 
that a meeting actually took place 
between the parties, at Mr O’Con- 
nell’s house, on the Ist of June, 
when the following note was writ- 
ten and delivered by Mr O’Connell 
to Mr Raphael :— 

“« My dear sir—You have acceded 
to the terms proposed to you for the 
election of the County Carlow—viz. 
you are to pay before nomination 
L.1000—say L.1000—and a like sum 
after being returned. The first to 
be paid absolutely and entirely for 
being nominated—(loud cheers and 
laughter)—the second to be paid 
only in the event of your being re- 
turned. I hereby undertake to gua- 
rantee and save you harmless from 
any and every other expense whatever, 
whether of agents, carriages, coun- 
sel, petition against the return, or of 
any other description; and I make 
this guarantee in the fullestsense of 
the honourable engagement—(loud 
exclamations)—that you should not 
possibly be required to pay a shilling 
more in any event, or upon any con- 
tingency whatever. I am, my dear 
sir, your very faithful i 

* Dan, O’Conneuy” 


— 
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The House rang with scorn and 
ridicule at this exposé of the patrio- 
tism of the Agitator. 

* How,” said Mr Hardy, “ was 
the bargain entered into? I would 
beg to ask his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General to have the goodness to 
state to the House if he ever wit- 
nessed a more complete bargain and 
sale ?—(hear, hear.) What was the 
subject of it? If it had been a 
house instead of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, who could for a moment 
doubt that it would have been en- 
forceable in a court of law? and it 
was not enforceable in a court of 
law, merely because the subject of it 
was a seat in a house of parliament 
—(hear, hear). Could any man pre- 
tend that Mr Raphael would have 
had his seat in that House, if it had 
not been for that L.1000—(hear, 
hear)—or that he would have been 
recommended by that honourable 
and learned member but for that 
sum ?—(cheers.) What more could 
be wanted to constitute a bargain ?>— 
(cheers.) And if it were pretended 
that the money could not be an ob- 
ject with that honourable and learn- 
ed member, he would beg the atten- 
tion of the House to the notes sub- 
sequently written to Mr Raphael, 
urging him over and over again for 
the L.1000. He would remark in 
the first paragraph, that it contained 
a curious instance of electioneering 
prediction :—‘ My dear sir—I have 
heard from Mr Vigors this day that 
our prospects are quite bright.’ 
Now, as the bargain was made only 
on the first of June, while this note 
was written on the 4th, it was ra- 
ther early for him to begin to cheer 
the purchaser, But the note pro- 
ceeded—‘ I will arrange your address 
for to-morrow's post—(loud cheers 
from the Opposition)—and my own 
for immediate publication—(renewed 
cheering). I at present entertain no 
doubt of success. You will hear 
egain from me to-morrow. Who is 
the Mr Hamilton with whom you 
have deposited the L.1000?—(loud 
cheers and laughter.) I do not 
know any person of that name in 
London. I hope I shall soon have 
the pleasure of sitting by your side 
in the House ’—(continued cheers). 
On the 8th of June the honourable 
and learned member wrote again. 

“*My dear sir—I sent off yesterday 
my letter to the electors of Carlow 


on your behalf. All my accounts 
confirm my opinion of an easy vic- 
tory. I doubt whether there will 
be more than the show of a contest— 
(loud cheers). But I am assured, 
in any event, of success. I send 
you a slip of a Carlow newspaper, 
showing that you are already nomi- 
nated under the most favourable 
auspices. I also send you the draft 
of an address. I beg of you to 
peruse it, and return it to me 
(cheers) with any corrections you 
may deem necessary; or if you ap- 
prove of it, with your signature. 
My wish is, that you should alter it 
as little as you possibly can. I send 
you a sealed. letter from Mr Vigors. 
I beg of you to return the address 
as near to four o’clock this day as 
you can, that I may transmit it to 
the Dublin Pilot for insertion on 
Wednesday next. All the good 
men of Carlow see that paper— 
(cheers and laughter). Let me 
know who the Mr Hamilton is with 
whom you have deposited the L.1000— 
(renewed cheers and laughter). I 
expected you would have. lodged 
this at Mr Wright's. Jt is time this 
were dune. Faithfully yours, 
Dantet O’ConneE.t.’” 
Mr Hardy then proceeded at con- 
siderable length to draw the infe- 
rences from these notes, which were, 
in fact, dunning letters, the regular 
style of a trafficker, urged with the 
importunity of a regular mendicant. 
We shall give merely a few of his 
leading remarks. “It might not be 
proveable that Mr O’Connell had 
been able to put the whole L.2000 
sheer into his pocket, because there 
had been an election and a petition. 
Yet there was something in the 
anxiety with which he had enquired 
after Mr Hamilton—(cheers). But 
as the petition had been abandoned 
on the second or third day after the 
committee sat, he could not see how 
the whole of that money could have 
been expended. Carlow was a small 
county, with not more voters than 
the burgh (Bradford) which he re- 
presented, and he could not under- 
stand how so large a sum could be 
necessary. But what would be the 
case had there been no caqntest?— 
(loud cheers.) Had there been no 
contest, of course there could be no 
petition, and yet the L.1000 was to 
be paid on nomination! In the ho- 
nourable and learned member's es- 
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timate, there was to be none, not 
merely an easy victory, but scarcely 
the shadow of a contest. What was 
then to be done with the money ?— 
(cheers.) It might be part of the 
bargain that Mr Raphael should not 
be called on to pay for the petition; 
but where was the provision that he 
should, in any case, have any part of 
what he had paid RETURNED TO 
Him (cheers). It was alleged that 
such transactioas were common, 
and that Mr Vigors possessed the 
popularity, the half of which was 
thus to be purchased by Mr Ra- 
phael’s money. Now, he was to 
learn that any member of that House 
who en enjoy popularity, and 
happened not to have a very plenti- 
ful purse, had a right to barter his 
popularity, and say, ‘ You shall pay 
half my expenses, and enjoy halt of 
my reputation ’— (cheers). If such a 
transaction were legal, it was the 
first time he ever heard of its legality 
—(Lear). He could not conceive how 
any person calling himself an agent 
in such a bargain, more especially if 
he were a member of that House, 
could attempt to vindicate such a tran= 
saction—(cheers). But he could not 
consider the honourable and learned 
member as an agent. He had never 
heard of an agent undertaking to be 
responsible to such an extent as this. 
‘I hereby undertake to guarantee 
and save you harmless from any 
and every other expense whatever, 
whether of agents, carriages, coun- 
sel, petition against the return, or 
of any other Gencripsion'~-( bate). 
He was inclined to think, that Mr 
Vigors was much more the agent of 
the honourable and learned member, 
than that member the agent for Mr 
Vigors. At all events, that member 
had put in two members for Car- 
low; Mr Vigors, his friend ez animo, 
and Mr Raphael, his friend ex con- 
tractu—(cheers and laughter). It 
had been said that the honourable 
and learned member only exercised 
his moral influence. But he would 
appeal to the many able lawyers in 
the House, whether he had a right 
to sell even that moral influence for 
money—(hear, hear). He would put 
acase. A new writ had been moved 
for a burgh, on the elevation to the 
other house of one who, from having 
been a third of a Lord Chancellor, 
had now become a whole one— 
(laughter). It was well known that a 
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noble lord had great moral influence 
in that burgh; but what would be 
said of him, if he attempted to make 
such a bargainas that ?—(hear, hear.) 
To take a case still more analogous. 
He believed that there were consti- 
tuencies in the country, who would 
be glad to receive a recommendation 
from the right honourable baronet 
(Sir R, Peel), who sat under him. 
Now, suppose that right honourable 
baronet were to say to any candidate, 


I know that in such a burgh, or 


such a county, if I recommend you, 
you are sure to be returned. But 
you must give me L,1000 for being 
nominated (hear hear), and another 
L.1000 for being returned—(hear, 
hear). Then I shall send a lau- 
datory letter, introducing you to 
the constituents, and make you sure 
of your election as far as moral cer- 
tainty can go’—(hear, hear). He 
should be glad to know whether, if 
such a circumstance had transpired 
in the history of the right honourable 


‘barénet, those walls would have 


stood the vibration of the cheers 
with which the honourable and 
learned member himself would bave 
been hailed, while he shot forth 
those arrows of invective with which 
his quiver was so abundantly sup- 
plied against the right honourable 
baronet ?—(hear, hear). The whole 
question before the House was, how 
the honourable and learned member 
had the power of spending this money ? 
Nothing whatever in the bargain 
prevented him from applying every 
tarthing of it, which had not been 
spent at the nomination, if there had 
been no contest, to his own private 
emolument—(hear, hear). It might 
be also considered as remarkable, 
that Mr Raphael, who knew nothing 
of the people of Carlow, and of 


_whom the people of Carlow knew 


nothing, should have been the sole 
object of Mr O’Connell’s choice. 
Was there no Irish patriot at hand ? 
No one who could or would spend 
L.2000 for ‘ Justice to Ireland? ’— 
(hear.) It so happened that there 
was one who offered himself for the 
representation. And of this the ho- 
nourable and learned member had 
full knowledge; for in one of his 
notes, he writes to Mr Raphael, ‘It 
is not my fault that Mr Fergus 
O’Connor called upon you. Refer 
him and every body else to me—(loud 
laughter). I want part of the L,1000 
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to send over; then shall I commu- 
nicate with Mr Hamilton—(continued 
laughter). All quite well at Car- 
low. On the same day he attacks 
Mr Hamilton. He writes to him, 
‘Sir, I beg you will hand my son, 
Mr John O’Connell, the L.1000 
placed with you by Mr Raphael for 
my use—(cheers). Myson willgive 
you a voucher at foot. I have the 


honour, &c. 
*D. O’ConnELL.’” 

Mr Hardie concluded by saying, 
“that his purpose in bringing this 
gross transaction before the House 
was justice to England. He de- 
manded whether his conduct in all 
the cases of bribery which had come 
before the legislature had not been 
consistent. He defied any Ministe- 
rial member to charge him with 
flinching on any of the late cases of 
Warwick, Stafford, or Ipswich— 
(hear, hear). But he desired to be 
consistent—(cheers). He could not 
understand the principles of those 
gentlemen, who, having hunted out 
with a keen scent every petty de- 
tail of corruption, immediately found 
all their energies paralysed when 
they approached a wholesale dealer 
in seats—(loud cheers). He had 
been startled at the policy of those 
gentlemen who- monopolized the 
name of Liberals. Liberality indeed! 
—(hear.) He was determined never 
to, belong to this sect of political 
Pharisees who could strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel—(loud and 
continued cheers).”’ He then moved 
for a Select Committee, to enquire 
into the traffic and agreement alleged 
to have taken place between Daniel 
O’Connell, Esq. and Alexander 
Raphael, Esq. touching the nomina- 
tion and return of the latter. 

Mr O’Connell made a long and 
angry, yet a feeble and vague reply. 
He contended that the true question 
was, how the money was expended ? 
The Radicals in the House, with of 
course the whole tail, seized on this 
contemptible evasion ; and Mr 
Warburton moved an amendment, 
that the manner of spending should 
be among the instructions of the 
committee. The Ministry aided 
their champion, or rather suffered 
themselves to be dragged at the heels 
of their master, and the amendment 
was catried. The committee thus 
furnished, proceeded to investigate 
the transaction. All the facts stated 
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by Mr Hardy were proved, but the 
course of the committee turned 
simply on the application of the 
money. This was found to have 
been employed in the whole, or the 
greater part, to promote Mr Vigors’s 
election, and they brought in a ver- 
dict of acquittal, qualifying it, how- 
ever, by the phrase “ that Mr O’Con- 
nell’s conduct had laid him open to 
strong suspicion and animadver- 
sion.” Lord John Russell was “ free 
to confess that Mr O’Connell’s con- 
duct was not precisely the proper one 
in a parliamentary election,” but he 
thought the mitigated censure was 
all that it deserved! After a two 
nights’ debate, in which the conduct 
of the Ministry, the tail, and the mas- 
ter of both was reprobated in the 
keenest terms by Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Stanley, and the Opposition, 
the Ministerial resolution of acquit- 
tal was carried by 243 to 169. 

We have gone into this subject, 
from its exhibiting in the most un- 
answerable point of view the prin- 
ciples of the time. We pronounce 
those principles corrupt, partial, 
and hypocritical in the deepest de- 
gree. Before the Reform Bill the 
outcry was against the “ iniquities” 
of the borough proprietors and 
voters. It was clamoured, that the 
exercise of influence by lords or 
men of property in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns was treason against 
all liberty. If it was answered that 
money had neither been asked nor 
accepted, that the candidates return- 
ed by this influence were the natu- 
ral objects of politic respect, by their 
rank, connexion, and fortune; that 
their representation placed them 
alike on the side of Whig and Tory; 
all was crushed under the general 
indignation at this trespass on the 
rights of popular election. The 
other class of boroughs in which the 
seats were actually sold (a sale, in 
our estimation, wholly bad in prin- 
ciple, however it might be palliated 
on the pleas of ancient habit, of re- 
cognized custom, and of practical 
utility in introducing men of talents, 
giving a representation to the great 
mercantile bodies, and allowing 
other than landed property to have 
a voice in the national deliberations) 
was condemned with every expres 
sion of contemptuous hostility. The 
declared necessity of the Reform Bill 
was that both classes should be 
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finally extinguished. The declared 
triumph was that influence and sale 
alike were at an end for ever. 

But what was the practice intro- 
duced by this transaction in the face 
of the country? A man walks the 
streets of London, offering the repre- 
sentation of an Irish borough to 
whom he will. So much for the 
rights of the constituents. He finds 
a stranger, of whom he knows no- 
_thing but that he has money, or of 
whom he knows worse than nothing, 
for in Raphael’s case O'Connell 
subsequently acknowledged that he 
had heard a bad character of him. 
His first and only demand is for 
money, L.2000! So much for the 
purity of the transaction. He puts 
this stranger’s name upon his plas 
card, and has him returned by a 
majority of voters, who had never 
seen him, for he did not go over to 
the election ; who had never had any 
intercourse, public or private, with 
him, who had never heard of him 
before, and who probably were 
never to hear of him again. So 
much for independence. In this 
train of low and radical vileness we 
have all the vices of the earlier sys- 
tem combined, yet with deeper, 
more distinct, and more repulsive 
abomination. We have the corrup- 
tion of influence withoutits palliative, 
in the character, family connexion, 
personal honour, or political inde- 
pendence of the individual. We 
have the corruption of sale, and sale 
solicited with the meanness of a 
beggar, and urged with the keenness 
of adun. If all this is disgusting in 
its simplest shape, we have the more 
disgust at its squalid shape, covered 
with the rags of an O'Connell con- 
science. The stranger gains his 
election, only to find himself ex- 
posed to a petition. Mr O’Connell’s 
personal performance now comes on 
the stage. He has already received 
L.1000. He suddenly urges the 
payment of the second L.1000, with 
an eagerness which shows what had 
been his object from the beginning. 
His notes rise from meanness to im- 
pudence, and from impudence to 
menace. Raphael, aware of the 
peril in which his seat is placed, re- 
fuses the second L.1000. But the 
money is the sole point, it is de- 
manded and re-demanded, until he 
at last gives it up, with such pangs 
as a man might feel on seeing the 
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pound of flesh cut from him. But 
he has still to learn another lesson. 
The petition is before the commitee; 
there of course he is secure from fur- 
ther demands; he has Mr O’Connell’s 
notes, promising, in the most distinct 
language, ‘‘ to save him harmless 
from all charges, agents, carriages, 
counsel, petition against the return, 
and all and any of every other de- 
scription.” Before the week is out, 
he is informed, that if the petition is 
to be defended, it must be at his 
own cost! Not a sixpence will be 
advanced by the lofty legislator. 
Astonished and indignant, he charges 
him to the teeth with his own wri- 
ting; he is received. with a sneer ; 
he turns from the trafficker with 
disgust, and makes his appeal to the 
common sense and common honesty 
of England. 

We never remember any matter 
relating to an individual which call- 
ed forth a stronger feeling of scorn 
throughout every part of the coun- 
try. What were the worst cases. of 
boroughmongering to the principles 
developed in this transaction ? Who 
was to tell how many bargains of 
the same kind might not have been 
already made ? How were the high- 
est interests of the nation placed in 
jeopardy, if such arts had been prac- 
tised to any extent; and who could 
tell how many of those uncouth, 
barbarian, anomalous visages which 
had obtruded themselves into pub- 
lic life since the fatal year 1829, 
owed their obtrusion to the sweep- 
ing traffic of this wholesale dealer ? 

Mr O’Connell was partially ac- 
quitted by the committee. But on 
what ground? That he had not 
eventually put the money into his 
own pocket. But what was this to 
sanction? Was it thenceforth to 
be lawful to take money for seats if 
the money was to be legitimately 
used afterwards? On the same 
principle, might not the highway- 
man justify his shooting the passen- 
ger and pilfering him? He had but 
to take the money home to his wife 
and children, whom every man, high- 
waymen included, is bound to sup- 
port. Or might notasovereign jus- 
tify the severest tyranny against the 
sub ect, provided he turned his 
plunder to build palaces and 
churches, both essential to civil con- 
venience? On this principle, the 
criminality of doing evil that good 
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may come, would be wholly extin- 
guished, and the new code of moral- 
ity, which, after all, is only the old 
code of Rome, as created by the 
Popes, reduced to system by the 
Jesuits of the continent, and per- 
petuated by the Papists of Ireland, 
would be the law of the land, and 
the corruptor of all to whom it was 
law. “ The end sanctifies the 
means,” is the true doctrine of the 
conclave. But what could prevent 
any political swindler from carrying 
on the largest scheme of chicane for 
his personal enrichment under the 
broad coverture of thie guilty prin- 
ciple? What could prevent any po- 
litical liar from — the largest 
extent of public robbery, if his own 
account of the distribution of his 
plunder were to be taken as an ac- 
quittal ? 

But the offence has still another 
and not less glaring excess above all 
the old complaints of the borough 
system. Allowing the widest sweep 
to the guilt of lordly influence, or 
actual sale, it could scarcely amount 
to more than that the individual peer 
sent into Parliament a member 
bound by his will; a Whig, if his 
patron were a Whig, a Tory, if his 
patron were a Tory. In the case 
of sale the purchaser was chiefly 
independent. It mattered but little 
to the seller on what side the pur- 
chaser voted. His single purpose 
must have been to obtain his mo- 
ney. Thus, even in the most cor- 
rupt condition of the borough sys- 
tem, and we by no means desire to 
conceal the slightest of its corrup- 
tions, the balance of parties in the 
House was scarcely affected. As 
many Whigs as Tories, or perhaps 
more (for the Whig interest was, 
with all its purity, the great borough- 
monger), thus entered Parliament. 
The way by sale was actually and 
notoriously the source of the chief 
independent voting. Opulent men 
got in who had no masters, who re- 
presented only their own large pro- 

erties, who had little to desire 
rom either Minister or Opposition, 
and who, thus acting as they pleased, 
constituted a most important and 
independent section of the legisla- 
ture. 

But what is the condition of things 
now? An individual uniting in his 
own person at once the repro- 
bated principles of influence and 
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sale constitutes himself the head of 
a party, on the sole ground of being 
the parliamentary creator of his fac- 


tion. Every man whom he brings 
in is from that moment in his chain 
—pledged to follow him without da- 
ring to dissent, without daring to 
open his lips but by command, with- 
out daring to have a thought but in 
total submission to the will of his 
master. ‘The penalty is the inevi- 
table loss of the seat. Parliament 
thus has never before seen so com- 
plete an union of party, so utter a 
deference to the will of an indivi- 
dual, so stern, fixed, and unremit- 
ting a pressure of all the powers of 
a body of men to the purposes of 
an individual. If the “ forty” were 
an automaton they could not exer- 
cise more obedience or less volition. 
If, as they sit ranged behind their 
leader, they were so many figures 
of bronze, they could not be more 
mute, until the showman heaves the 
bellows that makes them all vocal 
together. If they were so many 
plaster busts in a perruquier’s win- 
dow, they could not more placidly 
yield to every new fashion of the 
chief artist’s taste. If they were forty 
galley slaves they could not pull 
their heavy oar, or eat their horse 
beans, with more’servile discipline 
in ~—e of the taskmaster who flogs 
and feeds them. 

But, if by the twofold operation 
of the Romish Bill and the Reform 
Act, we have thrown this formidable 
capacity for mischief into the most 
obnoxious hands, how alarmingly is 
this fatal error deepened by the na- 
ture of that darker agency which 
moves even the master of the ma- 
chine. Whatis now the confessed 
mover? The Papist priesthood of 
Ireland. And what are their denun- 
ciations? The utter and immediate 
ruin of Protestantism in Ireland, and 
its subsequent fallin England. Well 
may we lament the blindness which 
did not see the inevitable con- 
sequences of trusting to the faith of 
perjury on principle, of giving power 
to those who never used it but for 
tyranny, of degrading the religion 
of the nen sg into a community 
with the religion of Rome, of dese- 


crating Protestantism into the part- 
ner and the victim of the worship of 
stocks and stones. 

The next remarkable event of the 
session was the suppression of the 
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Orange societies. This was another 
evidence of the dictation of Mr 
O'Connell. 

The Orange societies of Ireland 
had been established about thirty 
years, by the mere necessity of self- 
defence. A system of nightly plun- 
der and assassination had been or- 
ganized by the Papists in the north- 
ern counties. The Protestant pea- 
santry associated for self- protection. 
As they were chiefly descendants of 
Scotch and English settlers, and 
strongly attached to the memory of 
their great deliverer, William III, 
they speedily adopted the name of 
Orangemen. The sudden power of 
Popery,and the apparent desertion of 
Protestantism by the successive Ca- 
binets prior to the time of Canning, 
compelled the higher orders of Irish 
Protestants to regard these societies 
as the only security against Popish 
ascendency. Many noblemen and 
gentlemen joined them; and from a 
mere peasant association, Orangeism 
became an embodying of the chief 
personal rank and constitutional 
principle of Ireland. But Popery 
admits neither a superior nor a 
rival. The vigilance of the Orange 
Societies too keenly impeded its 
progress to be suffered to exist any 
longer. One of O’Connell’s first 
antipathies was to the Orange prin- 
ciples; and one of his first pledges 
to party in Ireland was that they 
should be crushed. He found a 
compliant ministry and a ready 
instrument.—Mr Hume, than whom 
a more paltry slave of the lowest 
popularity does not tread the earth, 
memorable for ever by his infinite 
meanness- in the Greek loan, and 
craving at once for mammon and 
Papist applause, offered himself as 
the tool on the occasion. By an act 
of violence, which proves, among a 
thousand instances, what the con- 
duct of the most clamorous patriots 
would be if the country should 
ever be unhappy enough to see 
them its masters, the house of the 
Secretary to the Orange Club in 
London was entered, his papers 
were carried off, and out of this 
extraordinary proceeding waa ga- 
thered the materials for the report 
of Mr Hume and his coadjutors. 
The report contained a mass of tri- 
vialties and follies worthy only of 
the collector ; no possible impeach- 
ment of the loyalty, good sense, or 
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manly intentions of the Orange 
Clubs could be brought forward. 
The only plausible pleas were, that 
the meetings of the lodges were 
with closed doors—that they had 
secret signs of mutual recognition, 
and that lodges had, in some in- 
stances, been formed among the Pro- 
testant soldiery. The answer to 
these was obvious, and was fully 
given—that the lodges were merely 
meetings of individuals of known 
opinions, and no more private, and 
no more dangerous than the meet- 
ings of freemasons—that their signs 
arose out of the actual position of 
the Protestant peasantry in Ireland, 
who required them for their safety 
at the markets and fairs frequented 
by the Papists—and that the lodges 
in the army were few, those few 
unauthorized by the institution, and 
capable, at any time, of being closed 
by a word from the Horse- Guards. 
But faction had a higher game still. 
The Duke of Cumberland had long 
been obnoxious to all disturbers by 
his uncompromising loyalty. As 
the Grand Master of the Institution 
in England, he was to be stricken 
down; and an attack of the most 
violent yet ridiculous order was 
made on him, as the abettor of a 
design to subvert the succession to 
the throne. The prince instantly 
repelled the charge with the indig- 
nation it deserved. If it was in- 
solently brought forward, it was 
shufflingly retracted, and the result 
of the attack was only to place the 
Duke of Cumberland in a higher 
rank of confidence with the country. 
A message from the throne decided 
the conduct of the Orange Lodges. 
The King having declared his de- 
sire that they should be dissolved, 
a final meeting of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland was held in Dub- 
lin, at which the following resolu- 
tion was adopted :— 

‘* Resolved—That, in consequence 
of the recent vote of the House of 
Commons, and the reply of the So- 
vereign to an address from that 
body, expressing his Majesty’s dis- 
approbation of the continuance of 
the Orange Association, and his 
determination to take such mea- 
sures as might appear to him to be 
advisable for its effectual discou- 
ragement: It seems to this Grand 
Lodge, that the end for which the 


Orange Association was originally 
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framed—namely, the promotion of 
the interests of the Protestant popu- 
lation in Ireland, will no longer be 
served by the further continuance 
of that institution; and that, in con- 
formity with the expressed will of 
the Sovereign, the Orange Associa- 
tion, at the rising of this Grand 
Lodge, ought to be, and is hereby 
dissolved.” 

Thus closed the Orange Associa- 
tion. It had acted an important 
part, and in better times it would 
have been remodelled and invigo- 
rated, not destroyed. But it will be 
fairly allowed, that its original 
system contained objections which 
tended to diminish its ratural influ- 
ence. Its exclusiveness, its secrecy, 
and the language of its forms, origi- 
nally constructed by peasants, and 
surcharged with the Presbyterian 
phraseology of the north, indisposed 
a great aumber of sincere Protes- 
tants to be of its body. Its honesty 
was unquestionable—its vigour was 
as far from violence as its loyalty 
from slavery—and its firm resist- 
ance to Popery, and its faithful 
attachment to English connexion, 
placed it easily at the head of all 
the associations of Ireland. A 
wiser spirit in the Cabinet would 
have constructed upon its founda- 
tions a great moral fortress for the 
principles of the Constitution. But 
that spirit, acting only under the im- 
pulses of a still stronger and gloomier 
spirit, was made to destroy, not to 
renovate. A triumph was given to 
faction, and by it another layer was 
added to that Babylonish mound on 
which Popery hopes yet to build 
her throne in the centre of Eng- 
land. 

Another striking instance of the 
all-engrossing power which the fac- 
tion claims in Ireland followed. In 
one of the O'Connell harangues in 
1835, that improver of the Protes- 
tant Church railed at the system of 
promotion to the rank of Bishops, 
and was extremely indignant that 
“two Irishmen, as Drs Sadlier and 
Sandes, should not have had mitres.” 
Io other times the opinion of a 
notorious enemy has been seldom 
taken as the rule; but in these 
times Popery is the guide. In 
other times the praise of an igno- 
rant, false, and crafty disturber 
would have made men suspicious of 
those on whom it was so Zealously 


lavished. But in these times the 
avowed champion of Protestant 
overthrow is regarded as a high 
authority alike in Church and State. 
Dr Sadlier had earned the Papist pa- 
negyric by being a member of that 
Irish Education Board,a mongrel and 
party contrivance which, consisting 
of Protestants selected for their 
Whig flexibility, and Papists selected 
for their Papist zeal, has been em- 
ployed to supersede the Protestant 
system of national instruction. Dr 
Sandes was an Irish Whig. We 
have no desire to throw any person- 
al stain on the character of either. 
They were both fellows of their 
College, and, of course, both of con- 
siderable acquisitions in learning, 
though, as scholars and theologians, 
they have undoubtedly still to sub- 
stantiate their claim before the 
public. We owe no work of any 
kind tothe penof either. Their ultra- 
Whig politics and the Papist calcula- 
tions that, as both have been found 
willing instruments inthelowerranks 
of the Church, they wil! be found ac- 
tive abettors of Popish objects in its 
highest position, were the known 
rounds of the O'Connell patronage. 

ut what is a modern Whig buta 
spoiler and a slave? What is a 
Whig clergyman but a partisan 
of a tribe, who, in or out of 
power, alike have held up the 
Church to the utmost scorn of 
which their worthless faculties 
were capable? And, above all, 
what is an Irish Whig clergyman? 
He cannot escape the stigma brand- 
ed on his party under any affecta- 
tion of the remotenees of Church 
ruin. The reality is before his eyes. 
If the English Whig may vaguely 
plead the improbability of a Popish 
prelacy usurping the titles, rank, and 
office of the Church, the Irish 
Whig Churchman sees this daring 
usurpation taking place in the open 
day ; the titles of his prelates seized 
in utter defiance of law, and in the 
habitual Popish disregard of the 
most solemn pledges. He sees a 
project of unequivocal spoil an- 
nounced as an “ appropriation,” by 
which one of the poorest churches 
on earth, already living on alms, is 
to be reduced to final pauperism. 
He sees another project, whose ine 
evitab Je result would be to abolish 
Protestantism in 850 parishes, one- 
third of the Protestant livings in 
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Ireland, to be as inevitably followed 
by planting Popery in their room, 
publicly proclaimed. He sees Po- 
pery exulting in what it most 
wickedly pronounces the approach- 
ing downfal of heresy, the osten- 
tatious consecration of Popish cha- 
pels and cathedrals. A train of no 
less than fourteen bishops, with all 
the pomp of Romish pageantry, 
with processions, and multitudés, 
with mitres and robes sent direct 
from Rome, with archbishops ha- 
ranguing circles of worshipping 
priests, and thousands of prostrate 
peasantry in speeches equally con- 
tumacious, violent, and unscriptural. 
He sees the chief manager of this 
glaring spectacle boasting of his 
Roman melodrame, spreading his 
placards on every wall of the coun- 
try, and blazoning the long list of 
his actors and exhibitions before the 
Protestant empire. Yet he is still a 
Whig. He sees his unhappy bre- 
thren forced to solicit the charity of 
strangers, to expose their’ personal 
privations to the general eye, and, 
by acts of the most unblushing ra- 
pine, subjected to the humiliation of 
begging their bread; the Lazarus 
sitting at the gate of the Popish 
Dives, and glad to feed on the crumbs 
which that selfish and haughty 
tyranny prohibits them to receive. 
And yet he is a Whig. He seesa 
conspiracy notoriously constructed 
for the ruin of the Protestant reli- 
gion in Ireland, and by direct conse- 
quence in Europe; he cannot es- 
cape hearing every voice of its deli- 
berations, he cannot shut up his 
belief to the nature of those bonds, 
those pledges in blood, that reckless 
sacrifice of human life, which seal 
the allegiance of rebellion to the 
Catilines of our day. If he sins, it 
is with all the opportunities that vi- 
gorous remonstrance, learned de- 
tection of artifice, and the most un- 
answerable appeals to the history of 
Papal influence in every land, can 
give him for returning to truth. No 
period of our scriptural literature 
has more amply and honourably 
abounded with manly efforts to 
guard all men against the delusions 
of Rome. If, with all those oppor- 
tunities, he clings to party for its 
dole, what more miserable character 
can be coveted by the blindness and 
absurdity of a meagre ambition ? 
Yet we shall not willingly charge 
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any clergyman with more than that 
selfishness of heart or shallowness 
of capacity which prompt so many 
to degradation. And perhaps this 
view of the case is the true one after 
all. If the Irish minister of the 
gospel is —— of discovering 
the purposes of these men who now 
domineer over every department of 
the state, coercing alike the Cabinet, 
the Church, and the people, we must 
rather lament his weakness than 
blame his guilt, warn others against 
following his steps, and leave him to 
his degeneracy. 

The story of the process by which 
Dr Sandes was placed on the bench 
is thus given in the papers: “ The 
Papist bishop, Dr Murray, who fi- 
some so jesuitically in the well- 

nown affair of Dens’s Theology, by 
sanctioning the publication of that 
work until it was brought to light by 
the activity of the Protestant clergy, 
and then most unhesitatingly deny- 
ing his sanction, rather inconside- 
rately, while the public feeling on the 
subject was still alive, thought pro- 
per to offer himself for admission in- 
to the Dublin Society, an institution 
for promoting Irish science and lite- 
rature. The society is extensive, 
and contains men of all religions 
and political opinions. Dr Murray, 
bishop as he was, was instantly re- 
jected. But the services of those 
who undertook to introduce the 
patron of Dens into the society 
were not to be forgotten. Dr Sandes 
was among the most prominent, 
if not the most prominent, of those 
few who bestirred themselves for 
the Popish bishop. The death of 
Dr Butson left a diocese vacant. 
Mr O’Connell’s recommendation 
came into play. Lord Cloncurry, 
a peer whose early history is too 
well known for us to recapitulate, 
worthily suited as it is with his late 
public and abject reconciliation with 
O'Connell, was the fitting agent on 
this occasion. The result was the 
appointment of a Protestant bishop, 
on the memorable ground that he 
had canvassed for the admission of 
a Popish bishop intoa society which 
refused to admit him. We now find 
this trebly fortunate individual, for- 
tunate in the recommendation of Mr 
O’Connell; fortunate in the introduc- 
tion of Lord Cloncurry, and fortu- 
nate in the favour of Lord Mul- 
grave, already anticipating higher 
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honours still by more active services. 
The new board of mixed Protestant 
and Papist education has been flat- 
tered with his public approval, even 
at his first visitation ; and his Lord- 
ship, with a liberality which promis- 
es great things in future, has even 
gone to the extent of subscribing to 
it thirty pounds! Thus were even 
the radical claims of Dr Sadlier post- 
poned. The canvass did the busi- 


- hess. 


Another instance of the O’Connell 
supremacy immediately followed. 
His return for Dublin had been 
petitioned against by Messrs Hamil- 
ton and West. After a struggle, 
transferred from London to Dublin, 
and from Dublin back again, pro- 
tracted by all the arts of delay, and 
actually costing the petitioners up- 
wards of L..20,000, they were deClared 
duly elected, two hundred of the vo- 
ters on the opposite side having been 
declared incompetent. But what can 
discomfit the great dealer? Mr 
O'Connell was thrown out Saturday 
the 13th of May, on the 16th he was 
returned for Kilkenny. Thus his 
parliamentary rejection was but 
three days old. And this was not all. 
The committee, from which every 
man who was not of it expected 
some strong declaration of its sense 
of the extraordinary resistance to 
the petition, actually pronounced 
that it was not “ frivolous or vexa- 
tious!” More still was to come. 
Mr O'Connell, true to his customary 
calling, felt that he might fasten a 
begging apparatus even upon his 
defeat, got together a knot of his de- 
pendents, put Mr Joseph Hume at 
their head, and sent them on a new 


, commission of mendicancy through 


thehighwaysand bywaysof England. 

It is painful to our sense_of indus- 
try thrown away, to state that 
Joseph’s financial mission dishonour- 
ed his faculties. The man who sold 
out of the Greek loan with such ra- 
pid prudence, who collected his in- 
terest upon that loan with such in- 
telligent economy, and who grasped 
at his interest upon that interest 
with so praiseworthy a feeling of the 
fitness of getting all that was to be 
got in all ways, deserved a better 
ate than to come back to the open« 
mouthed mendicancy of the Irish 
Beggarman, with the startling news, 
that England would not be begged. 
The whole machinery of meetings, 


addresses, supplications, and objur- 
gations produced, after some months, 
but L.8000 on paper; of which pro- 
bably not one-half ever will assume 
the shape of specie. Even though 
the radical Duke of Bedford sub- 
scribed L.100 of it, about the same 
sum which he subscribed for Hone, 
and which has so impoverished this 
luckless, though zealous old man, 
that he is absolutely unable to ad- 
vance a shilling to the fund for build- 
ing churches, the fund for the pe- 
rishing and robbed Irish clergy, or 
any other ostensible fund for charity, 
the poor Duke's sympathies swell, 
and his purse-strings relax only for 
the O’Connells and Hones of this 
world. In short, the subscription 
failed so condignly, that it was closed 
a month since by advertisement, and 
‘*<O’Connell’s occupation in England 
is o’er.’ Why was not the mendicant 
able to extract from the opulence of 
England for once a sixth part of 
what he extracts from the pauperism 
of Ireland every year? The reason 
is, that in England he has nothing 
but the spontaneous bounty of Ra- 
dicalism, with Joseph Hume and 
similar dullards for its collectors, 
while in Ireland' he has the fierce 
meee of Popery, with three 
thousand of the bitterest priesthood 
of Rome to squeeze their farthings 
from the peasantry. The scheme 
has failed. Tosay that it has thrown 
shame on its speculators would be 
superfluous. Shame is their natural 
garment,and Daniel O'Connell with- 
out a begging-box would be as much 
out of reality as Joseph Hume with- 
out a scheme for gathering interest 
upon interest out of the first patrio- 
tic loan in which he dabbled for the 
honour of bumanity:! 

A debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 17th of this month, the 
very day of Mr O’Connell’s election 
for Kilkenny, further illustrated the 
furious agency of the priesthood 
and the wretched misgovernment of 
the country. A Mr Wallace brought 
forward a radical motion against the 
conduct of the Protestant gentlemen 
of Carlow, in their resistance to the 
system of traffic pursued by the Pa- 
pist wholesale dealers in elections. 
The charges were powerfully and 
totally repelled in a long detail by 
Colonel Bruen, a man of fortune 
and character, member for the 
county. Instances.were-given of the 
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most atrocious use of the priestly 
office, for the purpose of compelling 
the Roman Catholic peasantry to 
vote against their landlords. One of 
those ruffians howled from his altar, 
‘* 1 will visit the electors who vote 
for Bruen and Cavenagh with the 
mitigated penalties of proscription in 
this world, and elernal damnation in 
the next!” 

In another case, one James Butler 
had promised to vote for Colonel 
Bruen. His priest hurried with a mob 
at his heels to him, and said, “‘ Mark 
this house. Grass shall grow at his 
door. He says he will vote against 
his country!” The result was the 
ruin of this unfortunate man; he was 
a small tradesman, the curse strip- 
ped him of his trade, and he, with 
a family of eleven children, was ex- 
posed to starvation. Another priest 
made the following speech in the 
face of day, in the ‘presence of the 
magistracy and gentlemen of the 
county, at the hustings—“ All who 
vote at this election, being Catholics, 
and who vote for Bruen and Ca- 
venagh, we shall take our stand 
here daily, in our capacity as priests, 
and know the name of the man who 
shall vote against us. We will watch 
the recreant t:// he goes to his grave! 
Yes, upon the Catholic slave will we 
set our mark who will vote against 
God and his country.” 

Another priest, in his harangue, 
exclaimed in this language,—“ Any 
person who signifies his intention of 
voting for Cavenagh has ceased to be 
a member of his church, and is de« 
livered over to Satan. The people 
shall not drink, or sleep with them. 
Even their wives shall abandon the 
apostates who shall vote in the face 
of their God for Bruen and Cavenagh, 
And the curse of the Almighty shall 
fall upon them in this world, while, 
with the mark of Cain upon their 
brows, they shall go down to the 
grave for betraying their religion 
and their country.” Thus are elec- 
tions carried on in Ireland. Thus 
are men who vote in the exercise of 
their liberty driven out from every 
means of existence, cursed from the 
altar, libelled as traitors and apos- 
tates, and pointed out as already con- 
demned for execution in a country 
where assassination is a regular 
trade, and where the priest is the 
regular absolver of the crime. If 
we are.to be asked, how is it that 
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the Popish priesthood exercise such 

le mastery over the wills of 
the populace? nothing is clearer 
than the answer. The whole prin- 
ciple of Popery is slavery. It first 
enslaves the mind by representing 
a long list of foolish and presump- 
tuous ceremonies as essential to 
salvation, and it next enslaves the 
body by putting those ceremonies 
wholly in the hands of the priest. The 


* Papist whodies without the rites of the 


Church, as they are termed, is in the 
most imminent hazard of being con- 
signed to eternal punishment. The 
Papist who lives without confession 
and absolution, and dies without 
being anointed on his breast and 
forehead with holy oil, will never 
see heaven. The Papist who dies 
with botb, and besides pays the 
priest for them, is sure of heaven, 
Jet his crimes be what they will. The 
Papist in whom conscience prompts 
any remaining fears on that subject, 
and who is willing to compound 
for a thousand or a million of years 
in purgatory, may purchase off that 


-thousand or million at so much a- 


year or a-century, by paying before- 
hand for so many masses, cash 
having the poe of acting as a holy 
lever to lift him up from the burn- 
ing beds of the tortured. The true 
wonder is, that such absurdities can 
be believed by the human under- 
standing; and the true horror, that 
such abominations can be trafficked 
in by men calling themselves respon- 
sible beings. But where they are 
believed, all wonder at their effects 
must be at an end. The peasant 
sees in his priest a man who claims 
the actual power of a Divinity on 
earth, who carries the keys that un- 
lock the gates of heaven and hell; 
who can equally privilege him to go 
through any career of public atro- 
city, of vicious indulgence, or of 
personal revenge, with impunity at 
the last; or who can plunge him 
into those regions where all is des- 
pair. Are we, then, to be any longer 
surprised at the perpetual tumults 
of Ireland; at their continuance 
during 600 years; at their incurable 
inveteracy ? or surprised at any 
thing, but the matchless folly of 
those legislators who can believe 
that Popery is ever to be reconciled 
with a Protestant Government; or 
that the blackest perjury, the bitter- 
est outrage, the most envenomed 
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hatred of England, and the most 
sanguinary determination to endless 
revolt and revenge, should not be 
the standing moral of the Popish 
rulers of the unhappy mind of Ire 
land? But are we to be told that 
those dreadful doctrines of Rome 
have been abandoned in the supe- 
rior light of later times? The Papist 
is indignant at the surmise, and says, 
haughtily, “the doctrines of Rome 
never change.” The Protestant feels, 
by the sad experience of his fears 
aud injuries in the midst of a bigoted 
population, that the doctrines of 
Rome never change. The piiest 
davingly pronounces from his altar 
the same anathemas which rang 
from the altar of the Hildebrands ; 
consigns the Protestant to ruin with 
the merciless rage of the oldest in- 
terdicts of his Church against the 
Reformation, and marks the reluc- 
tant doer of his will for the grave, 
in language flaming with all the 
fury of the Inquisition. 

“See here,” says Colonel Bruen, 
with all the force of truth, “ the 
evidence of the tyranny exercised 
by faction over Ireland. Has the 
field of agitation, which has borne so 
rich a harvest to the honourable 
and learned member, never been 
watered by the tear of the orphan 
and the widow? Has the well-or- 
dered compact, first established in 
Carlow, to defraud the Protestant 
clergy of their lawful property, to 
dash the very food from their lips, to 
denounce them to a fanatic rabble, 
so that they are literally considered 
as sheep appointed to the slaughter ; 
has that compact never been ce- 
mented by the blood of parents and 
husbands ?” 

In another passage of this manly 
speech, he asks, “ How long will 
honourable gentlemen opposite,— 
English gentlemen—gentlemen of 
probity and honour, be deceived by 
the audacious fabrications circulated 
by the very people who are guilty ? 
How long will this House permit 
those atrocities to be perpetrated in 
order that a paramount influence 
may be gained, per fas et nefas, which 
boldly steps forward in this House 
to beard King, Lords, and Commons, 
to trample under foot the laws of the 
country, to dismember the empire, 
and drag captive after its chariot- 
wheels the executive government 
ofthecountry.” * * # 
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« Let this commission,” said Colo- 
nel Bruen, “ or any other fair and 
unbiassed enquiry go forth; I tell 
the house, that when the aggregate 
of human misery inflicted by sedfish 
and sordid ambition on my unhappy 
country is accurately summed up ; 
when the actors in these tragedies, 
be they who they may, must answer 
it, I care not at what bar, the bar of 
this house, the bar of the country, 
or a more awful bar, where the cry 
of the widow and orpkan can be no 
more made the pretence of subter- 
fuge, or the fiction of party malevo- 
lence, I would rather take my stand 
among the landlords and gentlemen 
of the country who have nobly stood 
forward in defence of the rights and 
liberties, the lives and properties of 
their fellow countrymen, than en- 
dure the load of guilt that must then 
attach to the disturbers and agitators 
of their country.” 

The effect of this speech on the 
House was irresistible. It had the 
force of truth: the general voice was 
against the commission; the Ministry 
dared not oppose the feeling, and 
the motion was thrown out by 123 
to 52. 

In the debate in the House of 
Lords, of the 8th of June, on the 
petition of a Romish priest against 
the oppression of his archbishop, 
Lord Lyndhurst adverted to a gross 
instance of the spirit of Popery, an 
instance, too, taken not from the rude 
habits of the peasantry, but from the 
highest ranks of its ecclesiastics. In 
passing the Romish bill of 1829, it 
had been especially stipulated, as a 
protection to the Established church, 
that no Romish bishop should as- 
sume the title of any Protestant see. 
The condition was of obvious neces- 
sity, and it was fully accepted. Yet 
the Popish bishops in Ireland had no 
sooner obtained the bill, than they 
assumed the titles of the Protestant 
sees. Men who had hitherto de- 
rived their titles from nominal dio- 
ceses at the ends of the earth, bi- 
shops of Nova Zembla, Abyssinia, 
Monomatapa, or Madagascar, now 
dubbed themselves bishops of every 
existing see of Ireland, and even 
the whole Irish Church Establish- 
ment was partitioned among them 
without delay. To this violation of 
compact and law, Lord Lyndhurst 
called the attention of the House. 
There was one point,” said his 
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lordship, “‘ which showed how little 
regard was paid to certain restric- 
tions insisted on at the time of pass- 
ing the act, which at the time was 
considered and received as a boon. By 
the 29¢h clause of the Roman Catho- 
lic Relief Bill, it was provided, that 
no person should assume the title of 
archbishop of a province, or bishop 
of a diocese, who was not entitled 
to do so by the law of theland. That 
was @ point insisted on at the time. 
Now, on looking over the corres- 
pondence connected with this peti- 
tion, he saw the name of a Roman 
Catholic as archbishop of a Protes- 
tant diocese. It would thus appear, 
that these titles were assumed, 
though forbidden by act of Parliament.” 

Lord Melbourne attempted a feeble 
reply, that, as the Romish religion 
required bishops, they must have 
some kind of titles. 

The Duke of Wellington, himself 
the framer of the bill, now rose; 
strongly observed on the usurpa- 
tion; and charged this breach of the 
law on the weakness or negligence of 
the Ministry. ‘‘ The law,” said the 
duke, “ had forbidden the adoption of 
those titles, and had succeeded in 
preventing the use of them in Eng- 
land; but had not succeeded in pre- 
venting the use of them in Ireland. 
The law, the execution of which rested 
in the hands of noble lords opposite, 
was thus not at present sufficient to 
prevent the use of those titles in 
Ireland. But, if they looked to other 
countries, they would find that those 
tilles were abolished, and if they 
looked to ¢his country, they would 
see, that though there were persons 
exercising those powers and autho- 
rities in the Romish church, yet that 
the lawin this point Aad been obeyed. 
And in his opinion, the law ought to 
be, in like manner, cbheyed in Ireland.” 

Lord Melbourne finally admitted, 
that the act forbade the assumption 
by Roman Catholics of the titles 
held by Protestant prelates, and ac- 
counted for his mistake by saying, 
“ that he had supposed Lord Lynd- 
hurst's objection applied to their 
calling themselves archbishops at 
all”? The debate closed with the 
reception of the petition; but not- 
withstanding the Premier's convic- 

‘tion, no order on the subject has 
gone forth from his council, and the 
Popish bishops usurp the Protestant 
titles by their own authority still. 
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So far as the Popish clergy are 
personally concerned, the whole 
transaction is of the most extraor- 
dinary kind. To a man of honour 
or conscience a promise is as bind- 
ing as an oath. They have promis- 
ed, and, in the Duke of Wellington’s 
words, promised readily and with- 
out remonstrance ; they accepted the 
Relief Bill with all its conditions, 
and accepted it as aboon. This, too, is 
vouched openly before the world by 
the man who conducted the whole 
unhappy business; yet the Popish 
prelates have, without hesitation or 
palliation, broken the promise, and 
persist in breaking it. It is to be 
observed, asa further evidence, that 
they have thus broken it only in 
Ireland. If they felt that the as- 
sumption was capable of being de- 
fended by law or conscience, and 
was either a matter of concession or 
a matter of right, who can doubt 
that they would have asserted their 
claim here and assumed the titles of 
the English prelacy? If they call 
themselves archbishops of sees in 
Ireland, why not call themselves 
archbishops of Canterbury and York 
in England? But no, they felt that 
the law had a vigilance in England 
which slept in wretched Ireland ; 
that in England their personal pow- 
er was nothing, while in Ireland 
they had only to domineer at will 
over a populace enslaved by bigotry, 
and governall else by faction. Thus 
they dared to usurp in Ireland what 
they have not even ventured to ask 
for in England. We have remarked 
on this proceeding, as an evidence of 
the designs of Popery, of its utter 
incapability of being bound by any 
compact, and of its palpable conspi- 
racy to overthrow the Established 
Church in Ireland. Let Protestants 
beware. 

The 27th of June witnessed one of 
the most memorable debates of the 
year, the much talked of collision 
of the Lords and Commons, in the 
discomfiture- of the O’Connellite 
Irish Municipal Bill. Mr O'Connell, 
at the earlier periods of his career, 
had found his progress to supremacy 
grievously checked by the Protes- 
tant spirit of the Irish corporations. 
He vowed their ruin accordingly. 
Nine out of ten of those corpora- 
tions had been formed for the ex- 
press purpose of being bulwarks to 
the existence of Protestantism 
2G 
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inst the treacheries and violences 
of the Romish superstiticns of Ire- 
land. They were the strongholds 
of English principles, constitutional 
as well as religious, and during two 
centuries of change and revolt, they 
had effectedihis essential duty. Of 
course their downfal was sworn. 
A bill was brought into the Com- 
mons, by which the whole Protes- 
tant spirit of those corporations 
must have been utterly extinguished, 
and their power transferred directly 
into the hands of Popery. The 
offices of the corporations were to 
be laid open to a rabble election in 
all the great towns where the ma- 
jority of the populace were Papists; 
and in the peculiar case of those 
towns where the householders were 
chiefly Protestants, the election was 
to be thrown open to a district of 
half a dozen surrounding miles, 
with the inevitable result of swamp- 
ing the Protestant voters by an in- 
undation of the Popish peasantry. 
The bill was carried triumphantly 
through the Commons on _ the 
shoulders of the O’Connell forty. 
But, to the Lords, it seemed unac- 
countable why Englishmen should 
be called on to break the chief link 
between the two islands, and why 
Protestants should be expected to 
conspire against Protestantism. 
After long and deliberate discus- 
sions, the bill was returned to the 
Commons with amendments. It was 
met with furious declamation by 
O’Connell and his dependents, and 
the Lords were threatened with a 
trial of the strength of the two 
Houses, which was to end in the 
ruin of the delinquent Peerage. 
Notice ofamotion for the “ Reform” 
of the Lords was given. By this 
they were to be driven out from 
their House, deprived as a body of 
all legislative functions, and replaced 
by an assembly of 120, chosen from 
among the Peerage by popular elec- 
tion. This insolent menace was 
echoed round the country by all the 
trumpets of Radicalism, pronounced 
in rabble speeches, roared by revo- 
lutionary mobs, and exulted over in 
traitorous journals. Still the Lords 
stood firm, and declared their reso- 
lution to sustain the laws. The 
Commons sent back the bill with 
their refusal to receive the amend- 
ments. On the 27th of June it was 
meved, “ That the House do agree 
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with the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill, as returned amended by the 


Commons.” To this motion, which 
would have carried the original 
O'Connell measure with all its fol- 
lies on its head, Lord Lyndburst 
replied in one of those temperate 
yet vigorous, and argumentative yet 
feeling speeches, which place him in 
the foremost ranks of modern de- 
bate. He proved, that in the amend- 
ments proposed by the Peers, the 
object had been not to destroy the 
work of the Commons, but to ren 
der it fit for national service. The 
original bill had embraced three 
points—the abolition of the old 
corporations; the formation.of new ; 
and the separation of the judicial 
from the municipal functions. To the 
first and third their lordships had 
agreed. Thus they had retained the 
major part of the original bill. To 
the second they had expressed their 
dissent; they had objected to the 
new incorporation of twelve towns, 
and to the compulsory application of 
the act 9th George IV. to twenty 
others. If he was prepared to give 
up the old corporations, on the 
ground that they were wholly Pro- 
testant, he was equally compelled to 
resist the formation of the new, on 
the ground that they would neces- 
sarily be wholly Papist. Their de- 
clared purpose was to reverse the 
whole system of English Govern- 
ment in Ireland, and to substitute a 
new power. He could not regard 
the proposed corporations but as so 
“many normal schools of perpetual 
agitation.” 

The Ear] of Ripon followed in the 
same views, and exposed the formi- 
dable difference which must result 
from applying the principles of the 
English corporations to new esta- 
blishments in a country in which 
the countless majority were peasan- 
try, and those peasantry chiefly Pa- 
pists. The Duke of Wellington 
strongly opposed the motion, as ge- 
nerating a new power iuefficient for 
all purposes of good government, 
and resistless for all that were hos- 
tile to publie security, “ as having 
no direct occupation but to tax, and 
possessing that faculty without any 
limit whatever.” The motion was 


finally rejected by 220 to 123, a ma-~ 
jority of 97. 

The rejection was followed by the 
appointment of a committee to pre« 
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the Commons. A “ conference” 
was accordingly held. Lord John 
Russell, on returning to the Com- 
mons, stated, that as the reasons held 
out no prospect of agreement he 
should propose—What! proud vin- 
dication of the baffled supremacy of 
the Commons of England? What! 
decimation of the rebellious Lords ? 
What! appeal to the King to set his 
signet upon their doors? What! ma- 
nifestation of the irresistible wrath 
of the Whig-radical Treasury Bench, 
headed by his lordship in person, 
marshalling the indignant multitudes 
of outraged England ? What! call for 
Lord Lyndhurst’s head in a charger, 
to complete the festivity of the ban- 
quet where his little lordship ex- 
panded ail his charms, and danced 
before the grim voluptuousness of 
the King of the Beggars ?—His lord- 
ship, smaller than ever, humbly 
moved, “ that the reasons should be 
taken into consideration that day 
three months!” So much for the 
crush of the Lords; so much for the 
O’Connell proscription ; so much 
for the boasted collision! All va- 
nished in smoke. The smoke ob- 
fuscated the frightened Ministry to 
the end of the session, and the little 
Lord and his little Cabinet were glad 
to hurry over the rest of their task, 
escape from the frowns of their fe- 
rocious task-masters, and run into 
the country for fresh air. 

On the Ist of August the Registra- 
tion Bill, and on the 4th, the Mar- 
riage Bill, passed the Lords,—the 
only measures of innovation in which 
we cannot discover the O'Connell 
hand from the beginning of the ses- 
sion. Of the Marriage Billitisenough 
to say that it directly and premedi- 
tatedly recognises the monstrous 
idea that marriage is merely a civil 
contract. In other words, that it is 
merely a compact made by human 
Jaw for a man to live with a woman 
just so lopg as that law may com- 
maud, and not an hour Jonger. But 
that law itself being, of course, lia- 
ble to be changed by a vote of the 
legislature as it now stands, or by a 
vote of the House of Commons, if it 
should become supreme; or by the 
voice of Mr O'Conpell, if he should 
preceed to become its master; the 
obligations of wife and husband may 
be as fluctuating as the price of corn 
or coffee, aud may be wholly abo- 
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lished at the pleasure of the legisla« 
ture within any six months to come. 
The declaration of the scriptures is, 
that marriage duly solemnized ac- 
cording to the forms of the state is 
divine; and as such, permanent 
during life. The Marriage Bill al- 
lows it to be regarded as simply 
civil. The Scripture says, “ What 
God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder,’—the Marriage Bill sanec- 
tions no firmer junction than the 
existence of the law from session 
to session. The Bishop of Exeter 
attempted to recal the Legislature 
to a sense of the true nature of the 
bond, by making the marriage decla- 
ration in the following words :— 
“ In the presence of Almighty God, 
and these witnesses, I, A, do take 
thee, B, to be my wedded wife, to 
live together according to God’s holy 
ordinance; and I do here, in the pre- 
sence of God, solemnly promise be- 
fore these witnesses, to be to thee 
a loving and faithful husband during 
life.” 

Nothing could seem less objec- 
tionable than this language. It 
touched upon no controverted doc- 
trine—it involved no acknowledg- 
ment which every man acknowledg- 
ing God might not be supposed 
willing to make—it made no dis-- 
tinction between Churchman and 
Dissenter ; yet the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Melbourne repelled this 
declaration as “ hostile to the whole 
object of the Bill.” And now, in- 
stead of the old, honest, and scrip- 
tural declaration of love and fidelity, 
—‘ 1, M, take thee, N, to my wed- 
ded wife, to have and to hold from 
this day forward, for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, to love and to 
cherish t0// death us do part, accord- 
ing to God’s holy ordinance; and 
thereto I plight thee my troth,” we. 
have the curt, narrow, meaningless 
sentence,—" I call upon these per-ons 
here present, to wituess that I, A 
B, do take thee, C D, to be my law- 
ful wedded wife, (or husband ).” 

It would be gratuitous to expose 
the details of a bill which thus of- 
fends principle." The whole ma- 
chinery is at once useless and pon- 
derous beyond all precedent; its 
expense to the public excessive ; 
aud its operation, almost by neces- 
sity, tending to increase clandestine 
marriages, and lower the general 
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respect for marriage among the peo- 
ple. Its professed object was to 
please the Dissenters. If the Dis- 
senters are to be pleased only by 
abolishing the name of God, in a rite 
which he has pronounced to be 
under his peculiar safeguard, we 
must learn to think more contemp- 
tuously of their Christian profes- 
sions even than we have ever done 
before. 

The original state of the Bill al- 

tered the whole form of marriage ; 
but its passage through the Lords 
disarmed it of such parts of its evil 
as resulted from directly interfering 
with the solemnities of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Churchman 
may still marry according to the 
pure ritual of his forefathers; but 
the enlightened generation who de- 
spise that ritual, may now marry in 
avy cabin, and be married by any 
cobbler they please, provided that 
cabin have had “ a congregation for 
a year before,” let that congregation 
be what it will. The first practical 
results has been a prodigious run 
on the Treasury for appointments 
“to the multitudinous offices of re- 
gistrars, sub-registrars, clerks, &c. 
&c., amounting to hundreds, or pro- 
bably thousands. 

The session now approached its 
close. The Cabinet, defeated in 
every attempt to resist the manly 
determination of the Lords, gave 
way to bitterness; and Lord Mel. 
bourne, on the occasion of the Eng- 
lish Municipal Amendments Bill, 
made a sweeping attack on the Op- 
position Peers, as treating the Com- 
mons with injury and insult. This 
diatribe gave rise to a vindicatory 
motion by Lord Lyndhurst, for “ A 

’ Return of the Public Bills amended, 
passed, or withdrawn during the 
session,’ And on the 18th of August, 
this motion gave rise to a speech 
by the noble mover, “ whereof all 
England rings from side to side.” 

As this speech is in every one’s 
hands, it would be superfluous on 
our part to recapitulate its forcible, 
acute, and eloquent exposure of the 
O'Connell Ministry. “ Gazing on 


those two pictures—(of the Premier 
at the beginning and the end of the 
session)— one is tempted,” said 
Lord Lyndhurst, “ to apply to the 
noble Viscount what had been said 
of one of his predecessors in the 
office of First Minister, who, in the 
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careless confidence of his character, 
I cannot help thinking, bore some 
resemblance to his noble succes- 
sor— 


‘ His promises were, as he then was, 
mighty ;— 

His performances, as he now is—nc- 
thing !’” 


Yet we cannot resist quoting the 
following sketch of the Cabinet of 
1836:— And this, my lords, is a 
Government! Was there ever, in 
the history of the country, a body of 
men who would have stooped so low, 
as to attempt to carry on the Go- 
vernment under such circumstan- 
ces? In this House they are utterly 
powerless. They can effect no- 
thing—(hear, hear). We, on this 
side of the House, are obliged to 
perform the duties of Government 
for them—(hear). In the other 
House of Parliament, measures 
which they themselves have ad- 
vised, and proposed, and brought 
forward, involving, as they tell us, 
the most important interests of the 
country, they, without scruple, 
tamely abandon at the dictation of 
any section of their supporters— 
(hear). Yet, thus disgraced and 
trampled upon, they still conde- 
scend to hold the reins of Govern- 
ment. Proud men! eminent states- 
men! distinguished and high- mind- 
ed rulers! But is this descrip- 
tion of their domestic policy coun- 
tervailed by the splendour of their 
foreign administration? Is the 
gloomy and wretched state of one 
side of Downing Street relieved by 
the brilliant glories of the other? 
They have compromised the honour 
of their Sovereign, and tarnished 
the character of their country. And 
yet the noble Viscount stands erect 
and confident amid those accumu- 
lated disasters and disgraces, and, 
reversing the rule of the poet, is 
lofty and swelling in his tone and 
language in proportion to the ab- 
ject and fallen state of his for- 
tunes and the reeling and stag- 
gering condition of his Govern- 
ment. In former times, amid such 
defeats, and unable to carry those 
measures which he considered es- 
sential, a Minister would have 
thought, that he had only one course 
to pursue. But these are antiquat- 
eran thing has chang- 
e 
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On the 20th of August the King 
put an end to the session. In re- 
viewing the proceedings of those 
seven months of British Legislation 
it is impossible to avoid the evi- 
dence, that the O'Connell faction 
have been masters of the Cabinet. 
Ireland, the Irish Church, the Irish 
corporations, were perpetually be- 
fore the House of Commons; all 
. was Irish business, in the shape of 
bills, originated, urged, and shaped 
by the faction. Mr O’Connell’s 
defence, in the purchase of Ra- 
phael’s seat, was adopted as the 
especial business of the Ministry. 
Mr O’Connell’s election for Dublin, 
and the progress of that wily busi- 
ness before the moveable commit- 
tees of London and Dublin, were the 
especial anxiety of the Cabinet. 
O’Conanell’s offer of a baronetcy to 
Raphael, to heal the wounds of his 
purse by the unction to his pride, 
showed how far the demagogue 
thought himself entitled to dispose 
of the Ministry. The declarations 
of his tavern dinners, in the ar- 
dour of his soul, opened by the 
libations of the hour, that “ He 
would keep in the Whigs, and keep 
out the Tories,” showed the nature 
of their existence. His interposi- 
tion to save them, when their fate 
hung in the balance between the 
hands of Hume, on the Irish Church 
bills, shows alike his sense of their 
trembling dependence on _ himself, 
and the notorious acknowledgment 
of that dependence, by Radicalism 
and Dissent of every hue. If all this 
be wholly unquestionable, we ask, 
what should be the conduct of Pro- 
testants and lovers of the constitu- 
tion? What, but the most instant, 
strenuous, and principled combina- 
tion of all their strength, on all oc- 
casions, to restore the House of 
Commons to its original representa- 
tion of the people. The elections 
are the true places for their efforts. 
Let them return the honest, manly, 
and Conservative gentlemen of 
England. Money, labour, talents, 
the most indefatigable diligence, are 
not too much for this task; nor 
will the reward of success be infe- 
rior to the purchase. Let them be- 
ware too of suffering their deserved 
contempt for an imbecile Cabinet 
to relax their efforts. While those 
men remain in authority, all is un- 
safe. Every week of every session 
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will bring forth some hazard, that 
makes the future more perilous. The 
bolder efforts of overthrow may not 
yet be within their power; perbaps 
not yet even within their wills. 
But how can they resist? They have 
a desperate trial to undergo, when 
it shail please their ruthless and 
sanguinary master to urge them be- 
yond their own temporizing. With- 
out innate strength to sustain their 
power; without innate princip'e to 
carry it on by the constitution; and 
without innate dignity to lay it down, 
when they find it only makes them 
the more slaves, they have a love 
of place which, of all the meannesses 
of public minds, is the most preg- 
nant with hazards to a country.— 
England is no more immortal than 
the hundred dynasties that have ex- 
pired under the vices of meagre 
avarice and low ambition. The 
breasts of weak governors are more 
fertile of death than all the swords 
of invasion. But what can be more 
perilous than the condition of a state, 
in which a furious faction, alien 
in religion, in blood, in memories,and 
sworn to wage eternal war against its 
noblest institutions, essays the dar- 
ing adventure of commanding that 
Government to do its bidding un- 
der penalty of extinction? Who 
that sees the “forty ” nightly ranged 
opposite the Treasury bench, can 
doubt on which side sit the masters 
and on which the slaves? With a 
turn of its finger the faction could 
send the Ministry into the streets, 
three-fourths of them to beg their 
bread. We again say, what sense 
of alarm could exaggerate the re- 
ality, if O’Connell were to pursue 
his career, unrestrained as it is, for 
a few sessions more? He has al- 
ready covered Ireland with his pa- 
tronage, like a pestilence. Nota 
constable can be made there against 
his command. But how long will 
he be content with blackening the 
constitutional atmosphere there, and 
loading the soil with contagion? Is 
not England a fair field for his ra- 
vage? And is it such a Cabinet as 
the present that would dare to as- 
sume the prophet, and: stand be« 
tween the dead and the living, that 
the plague might be stayed ?. 

Again and again we call upon the 
nation to look round it, and luok 
above. All the great kingdoms of 
continental Popery are heaving with 
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an unnatural convulsion, a new birth 
of factious freedom, engendering in 
the fevered brain of crowned super- 
stition sceptred on its throne. What 
horrid pangs are yet to announce 
that Satanic progeny, what terrors 
and tribulations are to seize upon 
the living empires, as they see the 
triple-crowned head 


*¢ Flames thick and fast 
Forth throwing, till its frontal bursting 
wide, 
Likest the fiend, in shape and countenance 
fierce, 
Springs forth the goddess armed ! ” 


s 


These may be beyond our know- 
ledge, but they will not be long be- 
yond our experience. If England 
is to be saved from this vast con- 
vulsion—if she is not to be even the 
first sufferer and the most condign 
sacrifice, she has not an hour to 
lose in preparing to resist the evil 
hour. What is her condition at this 
moment? Her Ministers are at the 
mercy of a faction which burns for 
uncontrollable power, The House 
of Commons, the most vigorous, am- 
bitious, and inflammable branch of 
her legislature, is at their mercy. 
What have we for the defence of 
Protestantism, property, and the 
constitution? What! The House 
of Lords! Well and manfully have 
they done their duty in this session. 
But what more than madness is it 
for Englishmen to rely on any thing 
but themselves for their own safety; 
themsel vesand that eternal and saving 
Providence which keeps watch over 
the strenuous, the true-hearted, and 
the watchful, but leaves the selfish 
and the sluggard to perish by their 
own neglect. The House of Lords 
are but men. They may have their 
hour of weakness like other men. 
A storm of obloquy has been already 
raised against them. They are, at 
this moment, threatened with the 
whole fury of the repulsed faction. 
The itinerancy of rebellion is even 
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now haranguing throughout the land. 
Every weapon of sedition is gather- 
ing from the old armoury of trea- 
son, and furbishing up for the reck- 
less use of Radicalism. The Lords 
may fail. They failed in 1829, after 
a resistance of a hundred and fifty 
years. And by that single failure 
they let in a tide of bitterness which 
threatens, at this hour, to turn into 
a tide of blood. Let them shrink 
for but an hour in the coming ses- 
sion, and there are measures enough 
actually on the order-bobks of the 
House of Commons, any one of 
which would instantly establish a 
revolution. How then are we to 
secure the House of Lords? By 
giving that noble bulwark the but- 
tress of the people. By sending to 
Parliament men who will spurn the 
Irish faction under its feet, until, in 
God’s mercy, we shall be able to 
send the criminal “to the place 
whence it came;” leave it to the 
justice of the laws, and recover from 
the disgust and hazard of \its pre- 
sence. ‘ Have we not hands, and 
can we not use swords in them?” 
is the language of one of those name- 
less but most insolent dictators, on 
his return to the presence of his dic- 
tators, the mob of Dublin. “ Have 
we not rights, and have we not hearts 
to defend them?” is the language 
of England to her sons. And now 
or never is thetime. A NEW ELECTION 
MAY COME ON THE COUNTRY LIKE A 
THUNDERCLAP. Let every man be 
prepared. Twelve months more, and 
we. may have lost the language of. 
liberty. The constitution may be 
the ballot, universal suffrage, and 
annual Parliaments; the state a heap 
of civil ruin, the religion a mass, a 
wafer, and a cardinal; the English- 
man a serf, a soldier sadly girding 
himself for civil war; or a chained 
wretch sending up his last breath at 
the stake, in the midst of exulting 
monks and the familiars of the In- 
quisition. 
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ADVENTURES IN THE NORTH OF IRELAND, 


THE DEMON OF THE MIST. 


What! can the devil speak true? 


LaTE inthe summer of the year 
17—, the —th regiment of light infan- 
try received orders to march from 
Dublin to a city in the north of Ire- 
land, which was to be their headquar- 
tersfor the ensuing year. The dayafter 
their arrival, the officers were assem- 
bled-to learn what stations they were 
to occupy with detached parties in 
different districts of the country. It 
was rather an anxious moment— 
each individual anticipating with hor- 
ror the chance of being doomed to 
pass the winter in the comfortless 
barrack of some Irish village, with 
no better substitute for the brilliant 
balls and crowded soirées of the gay 
metropolis they had just quitted, 
than the Sunday dinner and quiet 
glass of whisky-punch with the wor- 
thy rector, or the homely tea-table 
and countryfied gossip of his “ wo- 
mankind.” Such were the fearful 
visions which floated through the 
imaginations of our fashionable lieu- 
tenants and ensigns whilst their lot 
was yet undecided. At length the de- 
crees of fate were pronounced, and 
amongst others the following :— 
* Lieut. Howard and twenty-five 
men to be quartered in ——, at the 
foot of Craig-na-shiouk mountain.” 

We will not dwell upon thevarious 
exclamations of disappointment, an- 
noyance, or exultation, which burst 
from the lips of the young men, as 
one by one they went off to prepare 
for immediate removal to their new 
quarters. As Lieut. Howard was 
leaving the room, he was thus ac- 
costed by a brother officer :—* Well, 
Howard! how do you feel? J can 
fancy myself already a prey to a 
whole legion of the devils. I am 
banished to a back settlement, where 
half my time will have to be spent in 
studying how to pronounce its name 
—and pray where are you to go?” 

‘“* To Craig-na-shiouk.” 

* Craig-na-what? Why, you pro- 
nounce it as glibly as if you had al- 
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ready been living on potatoes there 
for a month? Unluckily, my school- 
master never taught me to speak 
Irish, and I suppose I am too old to 
learn now—and they say these wild 
people will murder you if they think 
you are making game of their out- 
landish lingo.” 

“* Well! there is nothing for it but 
to make the best of things; and at 
any rate, it is to be hoped we shall 
not be kept more than three months 
at a time in these out-of-the-way 
places.” 

“ Three months! and may not a 
man die of ennui in three months ? to 
say nothing of the chance of his being 
knocked on the head in the mean 
time because he speaks English !— 
but seriously, my good fellow, I hope 
you mean‘to carry pistols always 
about you, for I have heard stories 
of the ferocity of these people that 
would make your hair stand on end. 
They consider it a meritorious deed 
to stick an English Protestant, and 
for aught I know, to scalp him after- 
wards.” 

“ Why, as to the scalping, Nugent, 
I think that somewhat doubtful; and 
I mean to be so civil to them, that 
they will never find it in their hearts 
to cut my throat. But it is high time 
to be off, so, good by! and let us 
see which will get on best with these 
wild Irish.” 

The village where Howard now 
found it his interest to domesticate 
himself possessed but few attrac- 
tions in the way of society or amuse- 
ment. The old rector was courteous 
and kind, but he lived in “ single 
blessedness ;” and though the English 
officer was a not unfrequent guest at 
his Sunday table, there was too little 
sympathy in their charactersand pure 
suits for this intercourse to warm 
into any thing beyond ordinary ac 
quaintance. The agent to the es- 
tate of the chief proprietor, a noble 
absentee, was one of those little great 
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men who shine only from the bor- 
rowed lustre of their employers, and 
whose mental vision takes in nothiog 
further in the circle of this planet 
than his lordship, his lordship’sagent, 
his lordship’s friends and tenants. 
The first day that Howard dined at 
this gentleman’s house he had to un- 
dergo a close investigation as to his 
acquaintance with “ his lordship’s” 
family, possessions, political influ- 
ence, and so forth; and being un- 
luckily not quite so much ax fuit 
upon these points as was expected, 
he found himself, to his great amuse- 
ment, treated thereafter with undis- 
guised contempt by his host and 
hostess and the few guests who had 
been collected to meet him. 

It will readily be supposed that 
there was but little attraction in 
such a circle of acquaintance for a 
young man of intelligence, good 
sense, and good-breeding. No won- 
der, then, if Howard sought that 
interest in the natural beauties and 
wild scenery of the neighbourhood 
which he failed to find within the 
narrow limits of its society. With 
his dog and gun he would wander 
for whole days amonget the glens 
and mountain-passes of this Alpine 
region; he would scramble up the 
precipitous sides of Benbradagh, to 
obtain a view of the sea from its 
lofty summit; or, gaining with diffi- 
culty the pinnacle of Cairntogher, 
would scare the fell hawk from his 
eyrie amongst the crags, or perhaps 
bring him to the ground whilst in 
the very act of pouncing on his prey. 
At other times, he would fall into a 
Jong reverie amidst the unbroken 
stillness of these rocky solitudes, or 
indulge in an involuntary smile at 
the singular outline of that long- 
backed ridge of mountain, to which 
honest Pat has given the quaint ap- 
pellation of Muckish, or Piggy. The 
ascent of Craig-na-shiouk itself he 
destined for the last of his achieve- 
ments, and, hitherto deterred by the 
threatening aspect of its clouded 
brow, the hope of finer weather in- 
‘duced him to delay this expedition 
from day to day. 
“At the time which this narrative 
treats of, the frauds practised upon 
Government, in the shape of illicit 
distillation, existed in Ireland to an 
almost incredible extent; and though 
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carried on to the very height of au- 
dacity, no effectual measures had 
as yet been taken to check the in- 
crease of the evil. The Revenue 
Police, which has since been the 
means of reducing this contraband 
traffic to the precarious and despe- 
rate calling it now proves to its fol- 
lowers, had not then been organized ; 
and it was consequently the dis- 
agreeable duty of the military to 
protect the gauger in his efforts to 
discover and apprehend such of- 
fenders. 

This duty, so repugnant to the 
feelings of a British officer, Howard 
had hitherto been fortunately ex- 
empted from; but one day he 
received a notification from the 
gauger of the discovery of a private 
still within a few miles of his quar- 
ters, and a consequent requisition 
for his assistance in destroying this 
nuisance, and delivering the guilty 
parties over to justice. 

With a bent brow and a chafed 
spirit, Howard set forth the follow- 
ing morning at the head of his party, 
in the direction indicated by the 
gauger’s informant. When ar- 
rived at the miserable hovel pointed 
out as the spot where the illicit 
manufacture was carried on, he 
looked around him with mingled 
feelings of disgust and pity. Situs 
ated on the bleak north-eastern side 
of a barren mountain, which, from 
its summit down to the valley be- 
neath, presented nothing but alter- 
nate ridges of crags, heath, loose 
stones, and black patches of burnt. 
gorse, the cabin was only accessible 
by a kind of sheep-track, winding 
perilously around and across the 
jutting fragments of rock. It was 
constructed of merely a few sods, 
piled one upon another ; the thatch- 
ed roof, so full of holes that the 
wind had free passage through the 
whole wretched fabric, was propped 
up by a few rickety pine trunks ; 
and as for chimney, any one of the 
aforesaid holes in the roof might 
lay claim to the title, as the blue 
smoke found equal egress through 
allofthem. A small patch of ground 
had once been enclosed round the 
hut, but seemed to be cropped with 
stones rather than potatoes; whilst 
a broken down cart, a half-famished 
pig, screaming out for his breakfast, 
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with a group of squalid bare-legged 
children joining in the chorus, com- 
pleted the desolate picture; unless, 
indeed, we add those never-failing 
accompaniments to an Irish cabin, 
the accumulations of all thatis hor- 
rible, which yawn, like Scylla and 
Charybdis, ready to engulf the 
unwary stranger on each side of the 
wretched threshold. The interior 
of the hut was divided by a partition, 
composed, like the outer walls, of 
piled turf, but reaching only about 
five feet from the ground. ‘The fur- 
niture of the first room consisted 
of a wheel-barrow, turned upside 
down in a corner, to form a pig-sty ; 
two or three clumsy wooden stools; 
a substitute for a table, made out of 
the bottom of an old cart, and a 
kettle ; the hearth was a broad slate 
stone, with another placed upright 
at the back. In the inner compart- 
ment, which was almost dark, might 
be dimly descried a miscellaneous 
heap of rags and old clothes in each 
corner, from one of which lairs pro- 
ceeded the hoarse asthmatic cough 
of a poor superannuated invalid, 
apparently doomed to pass the re- 
mainder of his days in this den of 
darkness and misery, every object 
in which was begrimed by the ever- 
brooding cloud of turf smoke, dense 
enough to suffocate any buta native. 
Besides the children and the sick 
man within, the only visible inmate 
of the cabin was an old woman, 
who sat, like a witch over her caul- 
drop, moodily smoking her pipe at 
the fire, intent upon the boiling of a 
pan of potatoes. The old hag did 
not rise from her seat at the entrance 
of Howard and the soldiers, and but 
for an increased action of vehement 
puffing at her short black pipe, she 
might have been supposed both blind 
and deaf; but when the Irish coun- 
tryman who had acted as informer 
and guide slipped in at last behind 
the soldiers, her indifference, real or 
assumed, suddenly forsook her, and 
uttering a bitter imprecation, she 
rose, with a countenance of fury, and 
dashed her - pipe to atoms on the 
hearth. “Inthe name of the holy 
Mother of God,” exclaimed she, 
turning to Howard, “ what want ye 
frae the lone widow in her desolate 
cabin ?—and you, ye black-faced 
villain, Daniel MacTaggart, remim- 
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ber the fate of ye’r father, an’ tell me 
who silenced the tongue that spoke 
against his own people?” The ine 
former did not answer a word, but 
looked full at the old woman with a 
scowl] of deadly hatred. She soon 
sank down, as if exhausted, and 
with her eye still steadfastly fixed 
upon MacTaggart, she continued— 
** But tak ye’r wull, gentlemen, tak 
ye'r wull,an’ sarch the house through 
an’ through, for the God that’s above 
knows there’s little in it but this last 
male for the children.” So saying, 
she relapsed into gloomy silence, 
and seemed to regard with perfect 
apathy the preparations for a rigo- 
rous search immediately commen- 
ced by the soldiers. They ransacked 
every corner of the dilapidated 
dwelling ; overturned, or rather re- 
stored to its natural position, the 
misplaced wheelbarrow ; drove out 
the reluctant sow and her noisy 
litter ; searched the straw, the rags, 
the bed of the invalid, and sounded 
the turf stack, and the dunghill, but 
all in vain. 

** Wellsic!” said Howard, turning 
to the informer, who, with his 
slouched hat half concealing his 
sinister countenance, was leaning 
very composedly against the wall 
with his arms folded—“ A pretty 
dance you have led us for nothing, 
after all your boastings of the cer- 
tainty of making a seizure in this 
very cabin!” Asort of savage smile 
passed over the man’s face as he 
slowly raised his finger and pointed. 
Howard's eyes followed in the di- 
rection indicated, and rested on the 
hearth.stone. There sat the old hag, 
whose eyes, still riveted with an 
expression of indescribable malig- 
nity on the informer, sparkled with 
such a fiendish glow in that uncer- 
tain light, that Howard felt his flesh 
creep, and almost involuntarily a- 
verted his gaze; but he looked again, 
and discovered the meaning of the 
sign. The old woman had risen with 
a strange alacrity, and swept away 
the burning turf; and in the centre 
of the hearth-stone a small orifice 
was now visible, with a piece of 
iron bent into it like a handle. 
MacTaggart coolly walked up to the 
stone, and slowly lifting it, with the 
assistance of the poker thrust 
through the handle, he pointed, 
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without a word, to a rude ladder 
descending into a dark vault below. 
Howard looked down, it must be 
confessed, with something of a shud- 
der, into the gloomy abyss, but 
quickly rallying, he called, in a 
cheerful voice to his men,—‘‘ Come, 
my lads, we shail have some work 
here yet see. Now show me how 
cleverly you'll ferret out the fox.” 
Then with one foot on the ladder to 
lead the way, he turned to Mac- 
Taggart—* You, my good fellow,” 
said he, “ will have the goodness to 
come down after us, and stay at the 
foot of the ladder to watch this 
opening.” The informer hesitated, 
and looked as if he would fain have 
shrunk back, but seeing Howard’s 
eye begin to flash with suspicion and 
anger, he at length with a desperate 
effort screwed up his courage, and 
prepared to follow the men. Most 
of the soldiers had reached the bot- 
tom, and were groping about, by the 
aid of the glimmering light from 
above. The last man was half way 
down, and MacTaggart a little above 
him, when suddenly was heard a 
fall, a crash,—all became immersed 
in darkness, and the soldier, vio- 
lently struck by some heavy body 
from above, was precipitated to the 
ground down eight or nine steps of 
the ladder. He was stunned for an 
instant, but soon recovered himself, 
and a breathless “ what was that?” 
was ejaculated by the alarmed party, 
now involved in utter obscurity. A 
dreadful groan and gasp of agony 
arose as if from the earth, and the 
stoutest heart amongst them was 
thrilled at the sound. A moment 
afterwards, the trap-door above was 
again lifted, and on turning their 
eyes towards the re-appearing light, 
they beheld the haggard face and 
dishevelled grey locks of the hideous 
old woman, her fierce eyes glaring 
down upon them with an unearthly 
expression, whilst a wild grin of 
fiendish exultation lighted up her 
withered features. They remained 
for an instant transfixed and bewil- 
dered, when Howard suddenly 
called out, with a voice of horror, 
“Oh! God! secure her, she has 
murdered the guide!” Such was 
indeed the case—stretched at their 
feet lay the unfortunate wretch’s 
body, bleeding profusely from an 


enormous fracture in the skull. The 
heavy stone from the back of the fire- 
place, had been dropped upon his 
head as he was in the act of descend- 
ing. All efforts to restore him were 
unavailing—it was his death-groan 
that had pierced their ears a few 
moments before. Howard now 
rushed up with some of the men, 
and secured the old woman, who 
offered no resistance, but tossed 
her arms in the air with fearful 
laughter, or pointed down into the 
pit, uttering loud exclamations of 
diabolical triumph—her whole de- 
meanour proving her to be a maniac. 
“Ha! ha!” cried she, “ are you the 
man that was to see me and mine 
rotting in a gaol? Ye’ve seen yer 
last sight noo, I doubt! but I warn- 
ed ye long ago that a black heart 
would win a bloody head, and there 
ye lie to prove it, ye mean rascal 
informer that ye were! Get up, 
noo, and gae and tell the magistrates 
that Geordie’s still has been foond 
in the mountain, and ye'll get yea 
share of the profit may be—ha! 
ha!” They secured her firmly with 
cords, and leaving a guard at the 
top of the ladder, with orders to 
fire and sound the alarm, should 
any one attempt a rescue from 
without, Howard redescended into 
the vault, and proceeded to explore 
its mysterious recesses, leading the 
way through a low winding passage, 
lighted only by some chinks in the 
rock, its roof and walls expanding 
by degrees, and at length terminat- 
ing in a spacious cavern. 

At sight of this place Howard 
perceived at once that he had 
made a very valuable discovery. 
The whole space was filled with 
distilling apparatus on an unusually 
extensive scale, and numerous 
kegs of the prepared spirit were 
lying about; but what seemed re- 
markably strange, was, that although 
the still was actually in full opera- 
tion at the moment, not a trace of 
any human being was discoverable! 
This was the more unaccountable, 
as Howard knew that the process 
of distillation requires incessant 
and careful watching. The most 
rigid search through the cave ter- 
minated, however, with no further 
success than finding a man’s hat of 
rather a peculiar shape under one 
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of the rude benches. On .examin- 
ing it, Howard was startled to per- 
ceive that it had evidently been the 
regimental cap of a soldier, uncouth- 
ly altered and battered into a hat. 
He could even distinguish, half 
effaced upon a button, the number 
of the regiment which had preceded 
his own in this part of the country; 
and this circumstance seemed but 
too confirmatory of certain rumours 
he had heard, of some of the privates 
of that corps having more than once 
been missing, after their mountain 
expeditions. Keeping his thoughts, 
however, to himself, he merely 
placed the cap aside on an empty 
cask in a dark corner, intending to 
inspect it more narrowly by day 
light; and having noticed a piece of 
paper sticking out of the lining, he 
thought it not impossible some clue 
might be afforded by it towards 
discovering the fate of its for- 
mer possessor. In pursuance of 
his orders, the men proceeded to 
break up the whole apparatus, pre- 
paratory to its removal, and when 
they were ready to carry off their 
booty, Howard returned to the cor- 
ner for the cap, when, marvellous 
to say, it had disappeared. Every 
man of the party was separately in- 
terrogated—not one had seen it 
since it was in Howard’s hands. 
Every nook and cranny was again 
searched, but no cap could be found. 
The men, ready as they were to 
brave open danger, were evidently 
affected strangely by this mysterious 
circumstance; and Howard himself 
emerged from this den of horror, 
completely bewildered by the oc- 
currences of the day—the dreadful 
deed he had witnessed, and the ex- 
traordinary sae per of the 
cap, which he could not by any im- 
aginable means account for. The 
party returned to their quarters in 
safety with their subterraneous 
spoil, the dead body of the unfortu- 
nate guide, and their wretched old 
prisoner, whose incoherent ravings 
threw no light upon her associates, 
and whom they were obliged to 
transfer from a prison to a madhouse. 
The sick man and the children had 


-escaped unnoticed, probably at the 


moment of their first descent into 
the vault—and all attempts at fur- 
ther discoveries proved for the 
time unavailing. 
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About a month after Howard’s 
adventure at the still, a beautiful 
autumual morning found him, with 
his gun on his shoulders, half-way 
up the steep side of Craig-na-shiouk. 
He stepped forth firmly and boldly; 
but his eyes were cast to the ground 
as if in deep thought, and his brows 
contracted, as though the subject of 
his meditations were any thing but 
pleasant or amusing. He would 
now and then jaise his eyes witha 
keen searching glance to the sum- 
mit above and rocks around him; 
and then handling his gun-stock | 
with a tighter grasp, resume his toil- 
some ascent with increased vigour. 

Now, reader, cast your eyes a lit- 
tle lower down the mountain, and 
you will perceive, just at the mouth 
of the ravine from which Howard 
emerged a few minutes ago, the 
figure of a tall old man, leaning on 
his staff beneath a jutting rock, 
watching the progress of the young 
officer with apparent interest, and 
a sorrowful expression in his looks. 
Now you may hear him muttering 
to himself in a suppressed voice, 
** Well, well, e’en let him gang! A 
wilfu’ man maun hae his way, and 
am not I an auld fule that would be 
hindering a red-coat from getting 
his deserts; and yet he was kind to 

uir auld Ailie in her daftness, and 
ll no be lettin him dee that way 
neither. So I'll e’en gang and warn 
his party to look til him.” With 
this resolve, the old man suddenly 
raises himself from his droopin 
posture, and turning his back to the 
ascent, strikes down the ravine with 
an activity beyond his years, and 
soon becomes lost to the view. 

Howard, meanwhile, during his 
long and wearisome ascent, was 
perplexed by strange thoughts and 
unwelcome presentiments. “‘ How 
extraordinary,” thought he, “ an old 
man, whom, as far as I can recollect, 
I never saw before, to come and ex- 
hort me so pertinaciously to give up 
my day’s shooting, and when nothing 
else would do, to swear that he had 
seen my fetch—that I stood before 
him last night in my winding-sheet! 
In spite of myself, there is some- 
thing in this that haunts and op- 
presses me. And yet what a fool I 
am to bestow a second thought on 
such nonsense. By Jove! all the 
old croakers in Ireland sha’n’t stop 
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my day’s sport. And there goes a 
pack of grouse, I declare.—Now for 
it.” And setting off with joyous 
alacrity in pursuit of his game, he 
speedily forgot the ominous bodings 
which had for a brief space over- 
loaded his buoyant spirit. 

The sun shone cheerily, and the 
bracing mountain air infused an un- 
wonted vigour and elasticity into 
his whole frame. Heedless of time 
or distance, he bounded many a mile 
over the heather, till, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, he found 
himself, with a well filled game-bag, 
on a sort of table-land at the top of 
the mountain, stretching out on all 
sides without any apparent limits. 
The sun had at this moment become 
obscured by an ominous black cloud, 
and a veil of mist seemed thickening 
in the distance; but these porten- 
tous signs were utterly lost upon 
our young mountaineer, in whom a 
keen sense of hunger was then the 
paramount impulse. He sat down, 
drew out his provisions and flask, 
and applied himself to the enjoy- 
ment of them with that determined 
relish, which perhaps none but the 
thoroughbred sportsman can fully 
understand. Sandwich after sand- 
wich disappeared, each accompanied 
by a corresponding draught of ge- 
nial “ half and half,” and he never 
thought of looking up till both flask 
and tin-case were fairly emptied. 
When at length he did so, he per- 
ceived, with some dismay, that the 
sky was far more threatening, and 
the mist much denser than before; 
and as the heath spread around him 
in one vast, unbroken surface, with 
nothing to serve as a landmark, he 
had not the least idea from which 
direction he had reached his present 
position. He saw at once that there 
was no time to be lost, and starting 
up, began to stride rapidly across 
the moor in the direction which he 
instinctively took to be the right one. 
But the heath seemed interminable, 
and at every step he seemed to be 
more thickly enveloped in the mist. 
Still he wandered on, consoling him- 
self with the hope that whichever 
way he took, he must surely at 
length come to some road or track 
which would lead to a human habi- 
tation. Unhappily, and to him un- 
accountably, no such track appeared. 
Alas! he little knew the desert soli- 


tude of ‘a range of high hill-tops in 
Ireland! By this time the fog had 
acquired such a fearful and bewild- 
ering density, that, to use a common 
expression, “ he could scarcely see 
his own hand;” the thick damp air 
became oppressive to the lungs, and 
impeded his respiration, and his 
clothes were wet as if with rain. 
Though almost overcome with fa- 
tigue, annoyance, and perplexity, 
he still bent his steps “ faint and 
wearily ” forward, when suddenly 
his foot struck against something 
hard ;— another step, and he felt he 
was no longer treading on springy 
heath, but on solid rock. At the 
same moment a strange unaccount- 
able shudder thrilled through his 
frame, and he stopped, he knew not 
why. Thenhe became aware of a 
tush and flapping motion in the air 
close above him, as if some huge 
body were whirling rapidly about 
his head :—his blood became chilled, 
and he involuntarily closed his eyes 
for a moment ;—then opening them 
again, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
pierce, with straining vision, through 
the “palpable obscure” which en- 
veloped him as with a shroud. 

“ This will never do,” thought he, 
and he was about to advance another 
step, when a sudden gust of wind, 
rushing through some unseen fissure, 
transfixed him with the sharpness of 
a knife, and cleftasunder the rolling 
masses of fog. At the same instant, 
a horrible scream ran through the 
air above him, and turning upwards 
his bewildered glance, he beheld, 
magnified to a supernatural size in 
the vapoury atmosphere, the form 
of an immense black eagle, wheeling 
round his head with outstretched 
pinions, like an evil genius, or the 
“Demon of the Mist,” uttering fierce 
cries of awful bodement. He hastily 
averted his eyes, but on looking 
downwards, what was his horror to 
find himself standing on the very 
brink of the tremendous Craig-na- 
shiouk precipice ; one single step 
further must have been his last! 
Some hundred feet of the perpendi- 
cular wall were open to his view— 
the rest of the fearful chasm was 
shrouded in the unfathomable mist. 
He stood for a moment paralyzed— 
his brain grew dizzy, and he felt as 
if about to lose his footing—but col 
lecting, with a last effort, his fast 
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ebbing strength, he flung himself 
backwards, and fell at full length on 
the heath. The fragment he had 
been standing on, loosened by the 
impulse, dashed headlong down the 
gulf with a fearful crash; the stun- 
ning sound rang confusedly in his 
ears—his senses forsook him, and he 
swooned away. 

When Howard awoke to con- 
sciousness, he stared vacantly around 
him, unable to divine where he was 
lying. The faint glimmer of a rush- 
light just sufficed for him to dis- 
tinguish that he was in some subter- 
raneous abode, with an arched roof 
above and a dark recess beyond him. 
The first image that flashed upon his 
mind was that of the old man onthe 
hill, when he lifted up his warning 
hand and exclaimed, ‘‘ Dinna gang 
up Craig-na-shiouk the morn, sir, for 
I saw ye’r fetch in a white shroud 
at my bed’s foot last night.” “ What! 
can the devil speak true?” was the 
question he involuntarily asked him- 
self; but as his returning senses 
gathered strength, he became aware 
that he was not only sti)] in the land 
of the living, but that he was equally 
free from broken bones or other 
bodily injury. By degrees all the 
circumstances of his mountain ad- 
venture began to unravel themselves 
in his memory, though he was per- 
fectly unconscious of what had be- 
fallen him from the moment of his 
providential escapeat the brink of the 
precipice. As his eyes became bet- 
ter accustomed to the twilight cb- 
scurity around him, he was able to 
distinguish a few other features of 
the vault (for such it appeared) in 
which he now found himself; but 
nothing which could give him the 
slightest idea where he was, till at 
length they rested on an object 
which made him turn sick at heart; 
a cask placed in a dark corner, and 
lying upon it~an old hat! The 
whole truth, and all the sinister re- 
collections of this place, burst at 
once upon his mind ; and forgetting 
the languor and prostration of 
strength which had hitherto kept 
him supine and motionless, he at- 
tempted to spring up and feel for 
his gun. The movement, however, 
was suddenly checked, and the 
whole horror of his situation was 
brought before him when he disco- 
_yered himself to be firmly, though 
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not tightly, bound down to a rude 
kind of bedstead. Agonizing were 
the convictions that ensued upon 
this discovery ; he could no longer 
doubt that he was in the power of 
the smugglers, and that they could 
have no other intention but that of 
murdering him. “ This, then,” 
thought he, “‘ was the source of the 
old man’s prophecy! Fool that I 
was, to imagine for an instant that 
he could have foreseen my danger 
at the precipice! No, no! his se- 
cond sight was derived from a much 
surer quarter. No doubt these vil- 
lains were lying in wait for me 
whilst I was wandering bewildered 
in that awful mist. Yet why not 
have told me in plain terms the real 
danger I had to fear, instead of drop- 
ping those mysterious hints? Can 
it be that he is one of them, and 
feared to make further disclosures ? 
Yet in that case, how strange that he 
should warn me at all!” To these 
reflections succeeded other and more 
bitter thoughts, as the lonely helps 
lessness of his situation pressed it- 
self more and more upon bis mind. 
At one moment his blood boiled with 
rage at the idea of being bound down 
like a culprit, deprived of every 
means of defending himself, and 
destined thus to become a prey to 
the knife of the despicable assassin 
—at the next, visions of his happy 
home in England floated before his 
eyes—he thought of his father—his 
mother—his sisters—of all most 
dear to him, and of how little 
those fond ones dreamed of the cruel 
danger that menaced an existence 
80 precious to them—and, blame him 
ye who are strangers to the sweet 
charities of home, he wept long and 
bitterly. But to this mood succeed- 
ed one of a firmer and more manly 
strain. Despair aroused all the 
energies of his nature, and he re- 
solved, should all attempts at escape 
prove ineffectual, at least to sell his 
life dearly, and that his dastardly as- 
sailants should see a British officer 
die Jikeaman. Determined to leave 
no means untried for regaining his 
freedom, he began cautiously to 
work about his wrists in the ropes 
that bound them. By degrees, to 
his great joy, he felt them stretching, 
for they were only made of straw. 
One hand was at length set at liber- 
ty, and breathless with hope and 
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agitation, he was proceeding to dis- 
engage the other, when a powerful 
grasp seized him by the throat from 
behind, and he was instantly pinned 
down again to his wretehed pallet. 
Gasping for breath, and half suffo- 
cated, he looked up and saw a 
fierce-looking ruffian bending over 
him, his hideous eyes peering 
through the shaggy elf-locks of mat- 
ted red hair which hung about his 
face. 

“ Now, jist be asy wid ye, my 
jewel,” cried he with a frightful grin, 
“for I’m no 80 soft as that neither, 
and I set here to watch on ye. May 
be, though I did shut my eyes for a 
while, I’m no going to let you off 
yet.” So saying, he coolly put one 
knee upon Howarda’s chest and press- 
ed him tightly down, whilst he se- 
cured him with the repes more firm- 
ly than ever. 

“ In the name of God,” exclaimed 
Howard, as soon as he could speak, 
** What do do you mean to do with 
me ?” 

“ Ts it what Pil do wid ye?” 
answered his ferocious jailer. “ An 
what ha’e ye done wid our stills, 
that niver did yerself any harm? 
Couldna ye let a puir body mak his 
livin’ quietly, ye black-hearted 
Englisher, widout comin’ ower the 
say to ruin us intirely? Is it what 
Vil do wid ye? Troth there’s the 
black pit o’ the Shiouk no very far 
from this, that no man ever seed the 
bottom of, and nothin’ ever cam out 
alive or dead that once went in; an 
whin the rascally gauger cam last 
year to speer at us, ye see we jist 
threw him down head foremost for 
spakin about it, an’ may be the Cap- 
tain will be for sendin’ you after 
him, and that ’iill be what we’il do 
wid you, if it’s no somethin’ waur.”’ 
Perceiving that his victim was evi- 
dently writhing with horror at his 
Janguage, the wretch went on with 
his taunts. “ An’ ye had a sharp 
eye, to be sure, on yon sodger’s cap 
t’other day; an’ more fule ye, that 
niver looked inside the cask—may 
be if ye had, I hadna been here the 
day to laugh whia [ see ye leapin’ 

_whin ye can’t help yersel down the 
pit of the Shiouk. He was a pretty 
man enough that owed the cap, but 
I doubt his mother ’ill niver wake 
his body. But here comes the Cap- 
tain his own sel, and ye’'ll svon 
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know what we’ll do wid ye.” With 
a savage leer he arose, and going to-« 
wards the entrance of the vault left 
Howard ina state of suspense too 


dreadful to describe. He distinctly 
heard the tread of a body of men 
approaching above ground, and with 
a half-uttered, but fervent prayer to 
heaven, he endeavoured to steel his 
mind for the worst. They came 
heavily on, and every reverbera- 
tion sounded like a knell to his” 
fainting heart. Atlength they seem- 
ed to have reached the mouth of the 
cave, and stopped to parley. How- 
ard now held his breath in an agony 
of excitement, when suddenly his 
hideous tormentor came rushing 
back in a frenzy of rage. ‘ By 
the eternal powers,” cried he, 
“ ye’ve brought yer sodgers on us 
again, but ye’ll no ’scape me yersel 
any how yit,’—and darting aside, he 
seized a tremendous pick-axe which 
lay inacorner. The desperation of 
the moment lent Howard the 
strength of a giant, and with one 
convulsive effort he burst asunder 
the ropes that bound him, and sprang 
forward to seize the uplifted arm. 
Just then he heard the voice of his 
own sergeant in the passage. 

“ Forward! my lads, and we'll 
save our officer yet!” The ruffian 
struggled fearfully at the sound, and 
shaking himself loose, was just aim- 
ing another blow at Howard, when 
a musket shot levelled him to the 
ground, and the instant after, six 
gues were thrust through his 

ody. 

“ Stop,” cried Howard, “ secure 
him alive,” but it was too late—the 
enraged soldiers would almost have 
torn him piece-meal. 

** Faith, your honour,” cried the 
sergeant, “ you might as well have 
cried etop when he had that ugly 
pick-axe over your honour’s own 
head just now.” 


When Howard, safely housed in 
his quarters, had leisure to recapi- 
tulate his extraordinary adventures 
and escapes, he found that an old 
man, answering in description to his 
warning friend of the mountain, had 
come and apprised the sergeant that 
he would find his officer iu great 
peril at the cave where they had 
seized the still. After giving this 


hint he immediately made off, with- 
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out a word further in explanation. 
As a climax of good fortune, he also 
found waiting for him a despatch 
from headquarters, containing his 
recall from this always disagreeable, 
and now insupportable station. 
Losing no time in preparations, he 
immediately bade adieu to Craig- 
na-Shiouk, bequeathing to it his 
heartiest maledictions, as having 
more than realized all the ‘“ raw- 
head and bloody-bone” stories he 
had ever heard in the nursery about 
Ireland and the “ wild Irish.” 

The first person he chanced to 
meet in the streets of Derry. was 
his old friend Nugent, to whom he 
hurried up with the extended palm 
and warm greeting of cordial inti- 
macy. “ Ha! my dear fellow, how 
delighted I am to see you! Why, 
I declare you are grown as fat and 
jolly as an alderman! You have 
been recruiting at home on leave, I 
suppose ?” 

‘© No, indeed, Howard—can’t say 
L have; but I certainly find this cli- 
mate agree with me admirably.” 

“ This climate! confound the cli- 
mate, and the country, and all be- 
longing to it, say 1! Ah! my dear 
fellow, how truly you spoke of these 
villainous people when last we part- 
ed! if you did but know what I 
have seen of them!” 

“Why, really, Howard, do you 
know that my notions on this sub- 
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ject are a good deal changed since 
I last saw you, and I am beginning 
to think Ireland not such a bad 
country after all. Fve really had 
some very pleasant society at my 
quarters, and found some devilish 
nice girls, do you know.” 

* Nice girls, indeed! Why, Nu- 
gent, what a turn-coat youare! I 
was actually regaling myself with 
the thoughts of how heartily you 
would join me in abuse of these 
bloody-minded savages, and here I 
= you become half a Paddy your- 
self.”’ 

“ Well, Howard, I see it’s no use 
keeping the secret from you any 
longer, so I may as well out with it 
at once in my own defence. You 
must know, then, that I’ve fallen 
over head and ears in love witha 
charming girl, Miss O'Shaughnessy ; 
and—hark, in your ear—I’m to be 
married to-morrow, and have come 
over here to buy the wedding-ring.” 

* Good heavens!” exclaimed 
Howard, “‘ can it be possible?” and 
he hurried off, resigned his commis- 
sion forthwith, and the next packet 
bore him on his way to his happy 
home in Yorkshire, sick of cam- 
paigning in country quarters in Ire- 
land, and so disgusted with every 
thing belonging to the country, that 
he was never afterwards known to 
eat a potato, or to suffer a bottle of 
whisky to be opened in his presence. 





HYMN TO JUPITER. 


FROM THE GREEK ‘OF CALLIMACHUS. 
BY FITZJAMES T. PRICE, OF HEREFORD. 


At Jove’s high festival, what song of praise 
Shall we his suppliant adorers sing ? 

To whom may we our Peeans rather raise, 
Than to himself, the great Eternal King, 








No! thou hast ever been, and art, and aye shalt be, 


Who by his nod subdues each earth-born thing ; 
Whose mighty laws the gods themselves obey ? 
But whether Crete first saw the Father epring, 
Or on Lyczus’ mount he burst on day, 


My soul is much in doubt, for both that praise essay. 


Some say that thou, O Jove, first saw the morn 
On Cretan Ida’s sacred mountain side; 

Others, that thou in Arcady wert born : 
Declare, Almighty Father—which have lied ? 
Cretans were liars ever: in their pride 

Have they built up a sepulchre for thee ; 

As if the king of gods and men had died, 

And borne the lot of frail mortality. 
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Thy mother bore thee on Arcadian ground, 
Old goddess Rhea, on a mountain’s height, 
With bristling bramble thickets all around, 
The hallowed spot was curiously dight ; 
And now no creature under heaven's light, 
From lovely woman down to things that creep, 
In need of [lithyia’s holy rite, 
May dare approach that consecrated steep 
Whose name of Rhea’s birth-bed still Arcadians keep. 


There, when thy mighty mother laid thee down, 

Fresh from the womb, she sought some cooling wave, 

Into whose calm delicious bosom thrown, 

Thee and her own defilement she might lave; 

Ladon, yet uncreate, no ripple gave, 

Nor Erymanthus, lovelier than all 

The streams of earth ; all Arcady was slave 

To drought as yet; but soon, at Rhea’s call, 
Through that delightful land were copious streams to fall. 


Her zone thy mother Rhea there unbraced, 
Where many a trunk above Iaon stood, 
Aud many a chariot swift as lightning chased, 
Above sweet Melas’ earth-embosom’d flood ; 
Where now Carnion flows, full many a brood 
Of savage beasts in covert lurk’d for prey ; 
Rippling through pebbles soon Metope flow’d, 
And Crathis where the trav’ller went his way, 
Nor dreamt beneath his feet what buried waters lay. 


There venerable Rhea in her gloom, 
Bent with the weight of sorrow, said, ‘“‘ Like me 
Do thou, dear Earth, unload thy teeming womb: 
No racking pains of childbirth harrow thee.” 
Then raising high her sceptred right hand, she 
The dry rock smote: apart the masses spring, 
And her swoln eyes with heav’nly rapture see 

. Forth from the chasm those waters issuing, 

Wherein she bath’d her sacred self and thee—O, King! 


Then, to be secret reared on Cretan earth, 

To ancient Neda gave thy mother thee, 

That oldest nymph who aided at thy birth, 

And chief of all save Styx and Philyre; 

And, that her office might in memory be, 

By Neda’s name she called those waters fair 

That wash Leprium’s walls, as to the sea 

They glide in beauty, and whose drinkers are 
The race descended from the old Arcadian bear. 


When, bearing thee, the Nymph to There hied, 
Passing the spot where Gnossus’ towers stand, 
There fell thy navel. string, great God, untied ; 
Whence Cretans call the place the Omphalian land. 
The Corybantes’ loves, the Melian band, 
Dwelling where Dictz’s summits heav’nward rise, 
Did nurse thee in their arms; Adrasta’s hand 
Attended on thy young necessities, 

And in a golden cradle closed thine infant eyes. 


Milk was thy drink, from Amalthea’s teats, 
Richest of goats; thy food the honeycomb: 
For thee did labouring bees sip all the sweets 
Of all the flowers that on fair Ida bloom. 
Meanwhile, incessant, to avert thy doom, 
The mad Curetes danced their war-dance wild, 
And smote their arms, that their loud crash might come 
To Saturn’s ears, and by that din beguiled, 
He might not hear the prattle of his growing child. 























Hymn to Jupiter. 


Fair was the promise of thy childhood’s prime, 

Almighty Jove! and fairly wert thou reared: 

Swift was thy march to manhood; ere thy time 

Thy chin was covered by the manly beard; 

Though young in age, yet wert thou so revered 

For deeds of prowess prematurely done, 

That of thy peers or elders none appeared 

To claim his birthright ;—heaven was all thine own, 
Nor dared fell Envy point her arrows at thy throne. 


Poets of old do sometimes lack of truth, 
For Saturn’s ancient kingdom, as they tell, 
Into three parts was split, as if forsooth 
There were a doubtful choice ’twixt Heaven and Hell 
To one not fairly mad ;—we know right well 
That lots are cast for mere equality ; 
But these against proportion so rebel 
That nought can equal her discrepancy ; 
If one must lie at all—a lie like truth for me! 


No chance gave thee the sovranty of heaven; 

But to the deeds thy good right hand had done, 

And thine own strength and courage was it given; 

These placed thee first, still keep thee on thy throne. 

Thou took’st the goodly eagle for thine own, 

Through whom to men thy wonders are declared ; 

To me and mine propitious be they shown! 

Through thee by youth’s best flow’r is heaven shared— 
Seamen and warriors heed’st thou not, nor e’en the bard. 


These be the lesser gods’ divided care— 

But kings, great Jove, are thine especial dow’r ; 

They rule the land-and sea; they guide the war— 

What is too mighty for a monarch’s pow’r ? 

By Vulcan’s aid the stalwart armourers show’r 

Their sturdy blows—warriors to Mars belong— 

And gentle Dian ever loves to pour 

New blessings on her favour’d hunter throng— 
While Phebus aye directs the true-born poet’s song. 


But monarchs spring from Jove—nor is there aught 
So near approaching Jove’s celestial height, 
As deeds by heav’n-elected monarchs wrought. 
Therefore, O Father, kings are thine of right, 
And thou hast set them on a noble height 
Above their subject cities ; and thine eye 
Is ever on them, whether they delight 
To rule their people in iniquity, ; 
Or by sound government to raise their name on high. 
Thou hast bestowed on all kings wealth and power, 
But not in equal measure—this we know, 
From knowledge of our own great Governor, 
Who stands supreme of kings on earth below. 
His morning thoughts his nights in actions show, 
His less achievements when designed are done, 
While others squander years in counsel slow ; 
Nor rardly when the mighty seeds are sown, 
Are all their air-built hopes by thee, great Jove, o’erthrown. 
All hail, Almighty Jove! who givest to men 
All good, and wardest off each evil thing. 
O! who can hymn thy praise ? he hath not been, 
Nor shall he be, that poet who may sing 
In fitting strain thy praises—Father, King, 
All hail thrice hail! we pray to thee, dispense 
Virtue aud wealth to us; wealth varying— 
For virtue’s nought, mere virtue’s no defence ; 
Then send us virtue hand in hand with competence. 
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ALCIBIADES THE MAN. 


Scenes I,—X. 


** The career of Alcibiades was romantic: Every great event in which he had a share has the air 
of a personal adventure; and, whatever might be said of his want of principle, moral and political, 
nobody ever doubted the greatness of his powers and the brilliancy of his a... 

J. G. LocKHART. 


Assist us, Powers of Condensation ! Shade of Tacitus, sit upon our pen ! 
Without Bramah’s patent, or hydrostatic energies, have the goodness to 
compress into some twenty pages, more or less, the form and substance, 
pulp, bones, and marrow, of about as many solar revolutions, less or more! 
Such a feat is nothing for Maga: and yet that scorE oF YEARS determined 
the destinies of the world. Here we are, comfortably established in an 
airy chamber, twenty-two feet by fourteen, looking out on dahlias, holly- 
hocks, and monthly roses, a beautiful stripe of blue ocean defining our 
horizon, a bottle of Stephen’s writing fluid before us, a grey goose quill in 
our dexter hand, a page of spotless post (we are as particular in paper as 
the author of /a nouvelle Eloise himself) becoming spotted as the growing 
thoughts slip down from our cerebral organ, by a Jacob’s ladder of tran- 
scendental nerves, to take earthly, but not mortal shape, in calligraphic 
characters—here we are, just about to keep up the public excitement, al- 
ready (as the Carlton Gazette assures us) dangerously high, by another 
touch of Alcibiades; and what should we have been but for the historic 
fruits of our sequent scenes, enacted on the great theatre at a time when 
our respected ancestors on both sides were painting their naked bellies 
with blue woad, or cutting capers round the hollow altar of Crotko, to the 
tune of their own children roasting and roaring within! We might have 
been, perhaps, a worshipper of Pallas in a finished Parthenon on the Calton 
Hill. Perhaps a prosperous Sophist, welcome from a distant colony, lec- 
turing (as Gorgias did) for L.400 per course, per head, in the pillared porches 
of (not modern) Athens. Perhaps a victorious general, converting the 
Chinese at point of lance to the mysteries of Eleusinian Ceres. Perhaps 
an ambassador to the Great King, metamorphosed by Attic legerdemain into 
the Little King, and trembling at the haughty requisitions of the paramount 
Republic. Perhaps a satrap. Perhaps a slave. Mean while here we 
are, we trust, a good Christian ; and though not speaking the language of the 
Greeks, doing the next best thing—writing about them. 

Before Pericies, was cold in his deathbed, the gravest Quidnuncs of the 
barbers’ shops had settled it—* Alcibiades only can replace him, but wil/ he? 
Will he exchange the sweets of pleasure for the stimulants of danger, or the 
languor of voluptuousness for the toil of state-pilotship in troubled seas ?” 
What say ye to another plan, most sapient grey-beards—not to exchange 
but to identify, or at least amalgamate them all ?—Soon did the soldiers find 
in him a second Theseus, to whom victory was sport, and death a toy. 
Soon did the citizens applaud him on the bema, suing them not for himself 
but for his friends, and receiving for both. 

Cleon and Nicias were his great competitors :—as unlike to one another 
as Thersites was to Nestor. Cleon rash and fiery; Nicias timid and cold. 
Cleon hoped every thing; Nicias feared every thing. No danger seemed 
terrible to the first; no trifle unalarming to the second. To the first all 
opponents bowed; the second bowed to all opponents. The superstition 
of Nicias shuddered at a mouse; the atheism of Cleon laughed at a god. 
To the people Cleon wasa bully; Niciasacraven. The first spoke always ; 
the second hardly ever. Cleon detested Lacedemon; Nicias was her an- 
—_ friend. By many was Cleon hated; by not a few was Nicias des- 

ised. 
: While these two adverse weights at either end of the beam kept oscillating 
upnd down, Alcibiades was the tongue of the balance. But a blow struck by 
a Thracian targeteer on the field of Amphipolis changed the face of things. 
Cleon departed to the place appointed for all demagogues; and Nicias was 
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left to wreak on Alcibiades the remnant of an old grudge and the venom of a 
new contest for supremacy. Then arose the war-cry—upon one side, the son 
of Clinias! on the other, the son of Nicaretus ! Patriots, or those who passed 
for such, began to talk of getting rid of both. Whispers of ostracism were 
put in circulation. Never did a shabby policy want for a fitting organ. 
Hyperbolus the lamp-seller appeared. He was the very focus of all vice 
and infamy; loathing and loathed; the butt of satire; the darling mark 
of those terrible archers, the poets of the ancient comedy. But the people 
are not nice in the choice of scavengers, hangmen, and representatives of 
the popular will. ‘ Ostracism! Ostracism! Hyperbolus is right; and Hy- 
perbolus shall move it.”. Such was the voice of the million. 

It must have been pigeon’s milk to Alcibiades to have to deal with a 














fellow of this class. 
cals should fare between you! 


Whigs and Tories take a lesson, and learn how Radir 





Scene I. 


The House of Nictas, 


NIcIAs. 


Nic. Thou’rt dreaming, knave.— 
Who, sayst thou, is without and 
asks admission ? 

Slave. Alcibiades, the son of Cli- 
nias. And I should be worse than 
dreaming, master, not to know him. 

Nic. But what brings him to me ? 
Impossible! Under our present cir- 
cumstances ! 

Slave. If it be he, however, shall 
I show him in? 

Nic. Unquestionably. ( Zxit Slave). 
Could it be this extraordinary visit, 
of which the victim’s liver at morn- 
ing sacrifice, so thickly charged with 
intermingled good and ill, fore- 
warned me?—(TZhe door ‘opens). 
Ha! By the great gods, ’tis he. My 
slave was right. 

Ale. (Laughing as he enters). 
Capital! Nicias, thy Euclio has be- 
trayed thee. 

Nic. (Startled). Betrayed ? 

Alc. That you would scarce be- 
lieve him, when he announced me. 

Nic. (Embarrassed), Why, in good 
truth —— 

Alc. ( With a tone as confiding as if 
he spoke to his best friend). Is it 
then so utterly unheard of, that a 
statesman should visit a statesman, 
a popular leader his colleague, a 
younger officer his senior ?—Are we 
not both Athenians? Do we not 
unite on us the eyes of all men? 
And shall we alone refuse each 
other our esteem? Be assured, O 
‘Nicias, I withhold not mine from 


A Slave. 


ALCIBIADES, 


thee. I honour thy experience, thy 
foresight, and (with a significant 
smile) that too, which thou thyself 
s0 honourest—thy luck. Must not 
thou, in return, find much in me that 
cannot displease thee—something, 
perhaps, thou wishest for thyself ? 
Nic. Trust me, Alcibiades, thy 
address is ten times more extraor- 
dinary than thy visit. When bave I 
asserted I had no esteem for thee ? 
Alc. (In the same tone as befure), 
Never! Only ’tis a pity that, in 
spite of this mutual consideration 
between two persons so near to one 
another, each of us seems always 
persuaded his neighbour is not 
merely his neighbour, but his screen 
moreover—in the sunshine of pros- 
perity and fame! Pity that two 
runners, so close on the same track, 
should seem to think the one im- 
pedes the swiftness of the other; 
and so should turn from comrades 
into rivals, from rivals into enemies ! 
Nic. I know not, son of Clinias, 
whether thou art mine, but at least 
Iam 
Alc. (Interrupting with a laugh). 
Ha, ha, ha! Dear Nicias, forgive my 
saucy interruption! Butif you did 
mean to add the words, not thine—I 
entreat thee sparethem! Grech vera- 
city—even without this instance of 
it—is no compliment in the mouths 
of foreigners. And for that very 





reason we should study truth at /eas¢ 
among ourselves, — 
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Nic. (Somewhat offended). A vir- 
tue I have ever prized, the want of 
which my foes themselves have 
never charged me with; and which, 
on the contrary, I have not heard 
thee renowned for. 

Alc. Let us see then in what pro« 
portion thou possessest. it!—You 
know what takes place to-morrow ? 

Nic. An ostracism. 

Alc. (Briskly). Tell me what 
name hast thou bid thy partisans in- 
scribe upon their shells? Mine? 

Nic. Alcibiades, I am confounded 
at thy bluntness. I have not yet 
asked thee. 

Ale. What I have been recom- 
mending to my friends? O, that I 
will readily confess to thee:—until 
early this morning, a name not dif- 
ficult to imagine—Tnine. 

Nic. Excellent! You may well 
permit, then, to pay off like with like. 

Ale. Until early this morning, I 
said. Dost understand me ?—But 
since that time I have revoked my 
orders, for reasons thou couldst ne- 
ver guess untold, although they do 
lie straight before the eyes of every 
one who bestows some reflection on 
the nature of things in general, of 
our state in particular, and of ostra- 
cism most especially — reasons 
which to a certainty, if you would 
or could hear me without prejudice, 
would also wipe away my name 
from the shells of your retainers. 

Nic. You almost make me curious 
to learn what these reasons can be. 

Alc. Well, as I said, can you hear 
them without prejudice ? 

Nic. The very question is an af- 
front; yet will I answer it with a 
passionless yes. 

Ale, Say then, my good Nicias, 
what was this ostracism invented 
for? What was its source, and what 
its aim? 

Nic. Ha! ha! Pupil of Socrates, 
art thou there with thy far-fetched, 
entangling interrogatories, learned 
from thy master ? 

Alc. Well for me had I learned 
much from Socrates! What he 
teaches is Virtuz. But at least, by 
all that is sacred, entangling my pre- 
sent questions shall not be! Only I 
must put them in the first place, if 
I am to speak at all. 

Nic. Out with them then. 

Alc, 1 simply repeat, what was 
this ostracism invented for ? 


Nic. For the removal of powerful 
—often meritorious—but yet, in the 
people’s eyes, suspected characters, 

Alc. Right! And who most probably 
invented it? The few, or the many ? 

Nic. Undoubtedly the many. 

Alc, There too I agree with thee; 
only that methinks the few, when it 
was once established to their preju- 
dice, understood how to turn it now 
and then to their advantage, and 
have banished by ostracism many a 
one who was notso mucha terror to 
the state as a hinderance to their own 
ambition. Remember Themistocles 
and Aristides, Pericles and Cimon, 
not to cite a hundred other instances. 
Dost think their policy in this was 
wise ? 

Nic. Not unwise at least, since 
thus they made room for themselves. 

Alc. Room for a moment—to be 
soon deprived of it! Ah! Nicias, to 
have rivals is something very com- 
mon, or rather indispensable ; to wish 
to overthrow them something ex- 
cusable enough; but so to overthrow 
them, as to fail into the same pit the 
next instant, is not absolute wisdom. 
Fools, who let a private hate so blind 
them as not to see beyond the span 
of the present! Fvols, who first 
taught the people how to bend a 
bow, speedily turned against them- 
selves! Themistocles subdues his 
Just competitor :—follow him for a 
a few brief years, and lo! his own 
name upon the shells! Buta truce 
with example; if our annals read 
one lesson plainly, it is this; that the 
ostracism is a two-edged weapon, 
and wins one rather a respite thana 
victory. 

Nic. Perhaps it is. 

Alc. And more, ’tis a disgraceful 
one for him that uses it. What else 
does the banisher than make procla- 
mation that the banished surpasses 
him in worth and services? What 
does exemption from such a punish- 
ment denote, but want of genius, 
courage, and power? To be forced 
to dread that a man may endanger 
us hereafter, in so far, indeed, does 
no honour to the dreaded one, that 
it testifies distrust of his heart; but 
to hope that he never can endanger 
us, is to him much more degrading. 
Deemest thou not so? 

Nic. A subtle distinction! It 
sounds correct, at all events, if na» 
thing more, 
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Ale. O, it sounds a hundred times 
less so than it is. Dost thou consider 
whom this plan of ours—if revenge 
must have recourse to it—is giving 
arms to ? 7 

Nic. To whom ? 

Alc. To the PEopLe, that unma- 
nageable mass, which every gust 
twirls round—more boisterous than 
a stormy sea—more cruel] than a 
Phalaris—ever athirst for novelties 
—thankless and insatiate—eager to 
pull down the gods itself has raised 
—now fierce as a tiger, and now 
fearful as a woman ;—a congrega- 
tion of maniacs; at one time mena- 
cing to make of Asia and Africa a 
single mouthful; at another ready 
to creep into a hole for a handful of 
Spartans and Beeotians; now wor- 
shipping a Cleon for his frenzy, and 
now exiling an Aristides for his jus- 
tice. Has it not already been often 
enough our master? And shall we 
make its yoke still heavier, its petue 
lance more irresistible, its domina- 
tion more oppressive ? Shall we 
sharpen the teeth of the crocodile 
more bloodily to rend us? 

Nic. Admirable friend to the peo- 
ple and the state ! 

Alc. O full surely a fast immove- 
able friend to the second, and even 
to the first, so soon as we talk of its 
better portion. But ere—the gene- 
ral seeks out the boldest of his war- 
tiors, when purposing some great 
exploit; the orator turns him to the 
shrewdest of his auditors ;—but here 
must he, that would escape the os- 
tracism, court the meanest olive- 
huckster as obsequiously as the most 
honest citizen—the shells of both 
tell equally ? 

Nic. But why all this to me? 

Ale, To that I was coming—am 
already come. O, Nicias, 1 swear 
it to thee, the proposal 1 will make 
is proffered by no coward fear, no 
vanquished one suing for grace. Al- 
cibiades thrust out of Athens would 
continue Alcibiades; would still find 
Jands where he might shine, where 
he might rule; some, peradventure, 
wherein not even (with an ambiguous 
smile) the terrible neighbourhood of 
a Nicias would set limits to his 
course. 

Nic. Flatterer! thy proposal ? 

Alc. Moreover, I make it not from 
distrust of my own strength. Iam 
content with the number and the 
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zeal of my adherents, and this very 
morning has Phzax tendered his 
support against thee with the voices 
of six hundred citizens. 

Nic. (Alarmed). Pheax! Against 
me! And yet but yesterday 
(Stops, and seems to recollect himself.) 

Alc. He promised thee the same; 
I know it well. But O, experienced 
Nicias, do you think that you alone 
are awake to your own advantage ? 
that you alone have faithful emis« 
saries? Do you forget how much 
a single night—how much a single 
show of idle hopes—can alter the 
intentions of a man, especially of an 
ambitious one? But be composed ! 
Unless you yourself compel me to 
it, the power which Phzax puts into 
my hands I will not use—at the ute 
most will but use it to make you 
more propitious to measures by 
which you shall be enabled to play 
your part as a true statesman, a 
good citizen, and a lofty-minded 
man. Dost thou incline to this? 

Nic. If I find your measures rea- 
sonable, wherefore not? 

Alc. Let us then for a little while 
forget that we are adversaries! Let 
us seize with united forces on a 
means wherewith to deal a deadly 
blow for ever to this injurious, this 
opprobrious ostracism; wherewith 
we shall consign it to universal scorn, 
give the people themselves a surfeit 
of it, and turn what once was formi- 
dable to every man of worth into a 
mere scarecrow for acknowledged 
knaves and good-for-nothing scoun- 
drels. 

Nic. A mighty enterprise! But 
how to set about it? 

Alc. Nothing easier, so soon as 
we—lI repeat it, because it is indis- 
pensable—so soon as we permit not 
jealous rivalry, but a mutual under- 
standing, to regulate the votes of 
our retainers. Hitherto has ostra~ 
cism ever smitten the foremost in 
the land. That made it dignified and 
dreaded. Let it only once select a 
victim from the dregs of the com- 
munity, and from that hour it be- 
comes a despicable juggle. Leta 
Hyrersotus be chased away by 
ostracism, and to a certainty no 
Nicias—no Alcibiades, need fear it 
for the future. 

Nic. (In amazement). Hyperbo- 
lus, saidst thou? That worthless 
clown! 
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Ale. Precisely because he is so 
worthless ; precisely because by him 
himself the present ostracism was 
contrived, or at least was suggested. 
See you not how this will magnify 
the rarity, the laughableness of the 
whole transaction? and make but 
Athenians laugh, your game is won. 
Already have I laid the train amon 
my own adherents. Phzax is 
pledged, with all his troop. Only 
add your assent, and to-morrow be- 
holds Athens with one voice—a 
voice, too, of so strange a kind that 
our grandchildren will still be fain 
to wonder and to laugh atit! (Nr- 
c1as shakes his head). Not yet de- 
termined? Be a man, O Nicias! 
and for once let the interest of all 
honest folk weigh more with thee 
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than thy own uncertain profit. For 
our battles and our stratagems an 
ample field remains. Each of us 
the other’s neighbourhood impels to 
great achievements—to greater than 
solitary eminence could dictate. 
Hence is each the other’s benefac- 
tor. And should benefactors banish 
one another? Or, grant that revenge 
is to be the mainspring of all thy 
policy ;—well, then, Hyperbolus has 
sought to terrify and harm us equal- 
ly. Let the reptile feel that he must 
not strive to cope with mighty ones; 
and let the Athenian people learn, 
that its power over the heads of the 
state is an illusion as long as the 
heads themselves are not at variance. 
(A _ short pause). Shall it so be? 
—Have I thy hand upon it? 





And Nicias gave his hand! 


Imagine the scene of the next day! 


Imagine the sensations of the 





Athenian multitude, crowding from all quarters to the market-place, again, 
as they hoped, to enjoy the immolation of a — man ;—figure to yourself 
the faces of those not in the secret, when from every shell, except a few 
of the unbullied or unbribed, was read out the name of—Hyperbolus! At 
first, an indifferent shake of the head; then ears pricked up and eyebrows 
elevated; then certain pericraniums advancing a yard or two nearer, to 
make sure they heard correctly ; then visible amazement, causing mouths 
to gape; then eyes dilated; then muscles distorted—on one side by indig- 
nation, on the other by a sort of contumelious grin; then a long, low, but 
still increasing murmur; and at last, when it was still Hyperbolus—and 
again Hyperbolus—a loud peal of inextinguishable laughter. ‘ 

But this laughter soon passed into more articulate exclamations,—A 
master-stroke! Alcibiades’s doing! Worthy of the pupil of Pericles! 

And all this time we have forgotten to marry him. As he did few things 
like other men, so we hope that in some things few men will do like him. 
With a fellow-feeling for the happy parents of marriageable daughters, we 
by no means recommend the following mode of wooing the “ old gentle- 
man. 





Scene II. 
A Street of Athens. 
ALcIBIaDEs, ANYTUS. 


Alc. (Impatienily). Is that all? 
I kiss her fair hands. Away! 


An, (Seeing AuciBiaDEs hurry past 
a Alcibiades—dearest Alcibia- 

es . 

Alc, What's the matter ? 

An. The beautiful Philinna—I 
_— just come from her—salutes 

ee—— 


An, (Detaining him), And bade 
me ask thee wilt thou not sup with 
her to-night ? 

Alc. (Pressing on). Perhaps. 

An, (Still detaining him). 1, and 
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Antiochus, and Glaucus will be 
there; and we have hopes of getting 
the young Corinthian, 

Alc. What babble next! (Again 
pressing on). 

An. You are in a desperate hurry. 
What can you be after? 

Alc. The doing of a good deed. 

An. Ha, ha! in such haste for 
that! Alarmed, I suppose, lest you 
repent beforehand. 

Alc. A subtle jest! I make thee 
welcome to carry it elsewhere. 

An. In earnest, then, may I know 
where you are bound? 

Alc. To Hipponicus. 

An, (Amazed). To Hippo—— 

Alc. (Laughing). ——nicus; if 
the name’s so hard to utter. 

An. But not that Hipponicus who 
dwells here in the next street ? 

Ale. I know no, other. 

An. (Angrily stamping). Now, 
how I do wish all liars and slander- 
ers on the face of the earth were 
writhing on Ixion’s wheel! 

Alc. (Laughing), An old wish of 
mine. Although I cannot guess how 
you should come to join in it. 

An. Tell me candidly for once, 
what think you of this Hipponicus ? 

Alc. That, let him die when he 
may, Athens will lose in him one 
of her richest and best citizens at 
once. 

An. And yet, 80 help me, Phebus! 
can you believe that half the town 
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is busy with a story of you and this 
very Hipponicus ? 

; a Significantly), Ay! Which 
s r-—- 

An. As he was passing yesterday, 
they say, all alone, without molest- 
ing thee so much as by a look, you 
e him, as composedly as if bid- 

ing him good morning—a box up- 
on the ear! At least twenty dear 
friends of ours have told me this 
to-day already; but I flatly contra- 
dicted the whole of them. 

Ale. Away with you, then—make 
around of the whole twenty—and 
beg pardon for your contradiction. 

An. (Astonished). What! This 
fable was—— 

Alec. No fable at all, but pure down- 
right truth. 

An. Why, what could induce thee 
to do so? 

Alc. A pretty historian you would 
make, not to guess at such manifest 
causes! My will and pleasure. 

An. Wonderful! 

Ale Not near so wonderful as the 
company in which I find myself. 

An. Much obliged for the compli- 
ment!—And will you go to him not- 
withstanding ? : 

Alc, If your heart is as curious 
as your mouth and your look, come 
with me—see—and hear! 

An. A permission you shall not 
have to repeat. (Zhey go out to- 
gether). 





Sozne III. “ 
The next Street. Before the House of Hirronicus. 


AvcrpiapEs knocks loudly at the door. 


A Slave. Who goes there ? 

Alc, Call thy master. 

Slave. Instantly. (£ zit). 

[In a few moments Hipponicus comes 
out, Recognising AucipiaDEs, he 
starts back two paces in amaze- 
ment}. 

Hipp. What, son of Clinias, dost 
thou pursue me even hither—a poor, 
old, unoffending man? Am I not 
secure in my own house from thy 
assaults and thy boyish petulance ? 

Alc. More secure than in Miner- 
va’s temple.—( With a tone —— 
rence and almost of shame). 1 have 


wronged thee, venerable ancient— 
bitterly wronged thee. But call it 
not malignity, call it madness, 
frenzy. With a troop of young 
good-for-nothing coxcombs — they 
have seen me grow up beside them, 


’ but now methinks they see them- 


selves outgrown—I was yesterday 
ranging through Athens. They were 
all drunk to a man; I indeed was 
not; but I blushed to seem the only 
sober one among them. Every one 
was bragging of his wantonness and 
mischief. For my part I talked 
down the whole set; uniting in my- 
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self, by my own account, the Ca- 
prices of at least ten generations. 
*¢ Hast thou then,” cried one, break- 
ing in upon my narrative, “ hast 
thou then, having dared so much 
already, spirit enough to give a blow 
in the face to the first noble Athe- 
nian that goes by?” “I have! 
although it were the shade of 
Clinias!” “ Art thou mad? Never!” 
“Yes! yes! This blow, would I say, 
receive as a citizen of Athens, and 
the subject of my wager! This pro- 
stration at thy feet—as my father!” 
Scrutinize it not, O wise Hipponicus. 
I know it was insanity; but who has 
not a fit sometimes? And with 
what else should one greet the 
drunken? A loud bravo rewarded 
my frantic declaration: unhappily, 
in the very moment of this tumult, 
you went by, and I—I— kept my 
word. 

Hipp. Fortunate for me, that thy 
gentle comrades had not wagered 
with thee on the head of the first 
passer-by; to a certainty wouldst 
thou have been off with mine.— 
Hardly shall I venture to walk the 
streets in time to come. 

Alc. I could not have pledged 
myself for yesterday; but for to- 
day and every day hereafter. 

Hipp. Every day hereafter ? 

Alc, Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion. Too deeply have I felt the 
pangs entailed on levity like mine. 

or nothing else but to appease 
them, Hipponicus, lam here. (He 
throws off his mantle). Behold me in 
thy power. Take now a just revenge; 
and deal with me exactly as you 
please! I place in thy hands a 
scourge. (Giving him one). Sum- 
mon hither thy meanest slave. Give 
but the word, and I—the free-born, 
the Greek of Greeks, the citizen of 
Athens, the issue of her noblest 
blood—I, encompassed with the ho- 
nours of a statesman, a captain, a 
victorious captain — will bare my 
back and endure the chastisement 
thou shalt think it proper to assign 
me. 

Hipp. Alcibiades! Alcibiades! 
Jest not with me! sport not with 
my slumbering wrath! It may 
awaken, and hold thee to thy word. 

Ale. ( Pointing to ANytus). Here 
is a man who shall in such case 
bear thee witness thou hast done 
only that to which my own mouth 
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invited thee. And may no god be 
ever gtacious to me, may my life 
be dishonour, and my name be ins 
famy, if I am jesting or sporting in 
this matter. 

Hipp. Well, then, thou art right; 
an outrage like thy yesterday’s does 
merit a punishment, which may re- 
mind thee, for a few weeks at least, 
that thou hast erred.—Carion !— 
Carion! 

An. (Who up to this moment has 
listened to all in mute astonishment). 
Hipponicus, what art thou about ?— 
Bethink thee— 

Alc. Peace! Let him proceed! 
I brought thee as a witness, not a 
counsellor. 

(A Slave enters). ‘ 

Hipp. (To the slave). Take this 
whip, and—(Looking long and hard 
in the face of ALCIBIADEs, who delivers 
the whip without altering a muscle of 
his countenance)—and carry it to my 
chamber! (Exit the Slave). There, 
as long as I live, shall it hang for 
a memorial of this day. ( With an 
altered tone). Alcibiades, impetu- 
ous, often petulant, but still oftener 
magnanimous young man, I forgive 
thee; forgive thee with a willing, 
undissembling mind. (£mbraces 
him). But, alas! who shall give me 
back the respect of the people? 

Alc. He gives it back to thee, who 
robbed thee of it—I. Come with 
me! On the open market-place 
will I summon the many around 
me. I will tell them how I offend- 
ed, to what penance I had doomed 
myself, and how nobly thou hast 
pardoned me. (After a short pause). 
Perhaps indeed I know yet another 
way to convince the people most 
unanswerably how real our recon- 
ciliation is, and how close our 
future friendship is to be. But, to 
say the truth, I scarcely dare to 
make thee this proposal to-day. 

Hipp. Thou not dare any thing! 
Speak it freely, incomprehensible 
young man! And if accomplish- 
ment of thy desire fall within the 
compass of my powers, be assured 
of it beforehand. 

Alc. Thou hast a daughter, Hip- 
parete.—She is beautiful, so says 
the whole city; so have I long felt. 
She is virtuous; since she sprang 
from thy loins. I am young, 


wealthy, respected in the state.— 
My past life is not poor in fame; 
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my future shall be rich in it.— 
What, if thou wert to place the 
hand of Hipparete in mine? If 
thou wert to give token of thy 
unreserved forgiveness, by taking 
him as a son-in-law, who offered 
himself to thee as a slave! 

Hipp. (Somewhat disconcerted).— 
Alcibiades— 

Alc. I know already what you 
may say, perhaps will say. Thou 
wilt reckon up a thousand instances 
of voluptuousness and fickleness ; 
and I shall deny none of them. 
But give me credit, on the other 
hand, for a clear apprehension of 
the maxim, New condition, new du« 
ties. What pleased the youth, what 
was excused in him, what often 
enough even recommended him, 
the man can cheerfully decline ; 
especially the man who has thee 
for a father, and Hipparete for a 
wife. 

Hipp. (After a few seconds of 
silent reflection). Alcibiades, was it 
a touched heart, or an eloquent 
tongue, that spake all this? 

Alc. A touched heart—profound- 
ly touched. 

Hipp. So be it then!—I will 
straightway to my daughter, and 
prepare her. Follow me in a few 
seconds, 

Alc. But will she too show her- 
self so rapidly inclined to meet 
my wishes? 

Hipp. Be that my care. Will 
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you make believe, young profligate, 
that you don’t know how dangerous 
thy form, thy tones, thy wild wit, 
and thy whole self are wont to be to 
our daughters—and our wives? 
(Exit). 

Alc. Now, Anytus, what makes 
thee stand there so mute ? 

An. Mute and marvelling. 

Alc. Why, what thinkst thou of 
all this ? 

An. That the most deceitful beast 
upon the earth is a mere sheep to 
thee.—Well! Well! (Shaking his 
head). 

Alc. Now! out with it. 

An. Methinks thou art very like 
the bird, which, for the sake of a few 
red berries, clings fast to the lime- 
twigs. Young, free Alcibiades! Ha, 
that sounds royally! Demure, mar- 
ried, fettered Alcibiades !—O, how 
pitiful ! 

Ale. In thy case perhaps, but 
not in mine—'tis but the little bird 
that clings to the lime-twigs; should 
chance bring the eagle thither, soon 
does he burst the snare, and some- 
times carries it away. with him. 

An. And wilt thou hold to thy 
promise? 

Ale. Very possibly; although, to 
say the truth—Hush, he is here 
again. 

Hipp. (Returning). Precisely as 
I anticipated. Come, to see that 
thou hast triumphed long ago.— 
(Exeunt). 


And O, cry our fair friends, what sort of a husband did he make ? 








Why, my sweet Emily, you must not believe that silly proverb, a 7e- 
formed rake makes the best, &c., was one bit more true at Athens than else- 
where. As long as Hipponicus lived, matters, they say, went on pretty 
smoothly. But he could not last for ever. The eagle began to shake his’ 
plumes; and soon it was all over with the lime-twigs. Of Timandra yow 
have heard in former scenes. And there was a certain Nemea; anda 
certain Lysilla; and a certain Zoe. In short, one fine morning Hipparete’ 
made her appearance in the consistorial court, according to the liberal” 
provisions of Attic (and Scottish) law. What the Messrs Gordon, Tod, 
and Ross of that day might have done for the fair plaintiff we cannot. 
tell. Alcibiades coolly took her in his arms at the very bar, and carried 
her back to his own house—upper story. She made no more efforts, to 
her dying hour, for a separate maintenance; but how much of this beaue 
tiful forbearance was owing to double bolts, and bread-and-water regimen, 
it would have been idle to conjecture. 

Athens had other things to think of. Fourteen years after the death 
of Pericles, seven years after the death of Cleon, she took the Sicilian 
fever. It was the grand pivot-point of her fate; but she rushed upon it 
inthe humour of a child craving for fresh toys. The mania was epidemic. 
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You went into a pepe ees there were the young knights and magnates, 
a 


chattering, with all the volubility of their country, of their new arms and 
their already-counted trophies. You took a turn in the Lyceum ;—there 
were the aged—emeritus professors of the killing art—drawing on the sand 
the well-known outline of Trinacria, the sea that washed its southern shores, 
and every town and haven that pointed towards the quarter of Africa and 
Carthage. You passed on to the assembly ;—there was the warning wis- 
dom of Nicias, but there too was the winning lisp of Alcibiades, and we 
need not say which way his eloquence encouraged the listeners, nor with 
what result. Waving the wand of Asmodeus, we will rather beg leave to 
exhibit him in the circle of his nearest friends, a few days before the sig- 


nal for sailing. 





Scene IV. v 


House of AuctpiapEs. A great Banquet. Time, towards Midnight. 


AvcrBiaDEs. Pamax. ANTIOCHUS. 


Anytus. Potytion. Tnaecporus. 


Five or six other. Guests, TimanpRra (in a masculine dress, calling herself 


CHARICLEs). 


Pol. So you are seriously resol- 
ved, fair Timandra, to go with us? 

Tim. (Smiling). Not with you, on- 
ly with this one ! ( Pointing to ALCIBIA- 
DES). Know ye not that male incon- 
stancy and female truth are for the 
most part found together? 

Alc. (Mockingly). By that reckon- 
ing my inconstancy can be no great 
thing to have only such truth for its 
portion. 

Tim. Such truth! How? Is it not 
enough for thee? Ingrate ! Set thy- 
self up to auction among all of my 
sex that carry themselves so proudly 
with their virtue and their oye 
and see if one of them will bid for 
thee what I bid—if one will leave, 
for thee, her friends, her country, 
and her safety ! 

Theod. Come now, which do you 
rd the most—land-fight or sea- 

t? 

Brim, More than both—the bright 
eyes of the Sicilian maids. The one 
can rob me but of life—the other of 
something I love better. 

All. Happy Alcibiades! Brave 
Timandra! 

Ale. By the gods, well said, Ti- 
mandra!—Charicles, I would say! 
—Hearken: I was doubting whe- 
ther more than one companion 
might not be needful ; for payment 
of this flattery, you alone shall con- 
tent me. 

Tim, Really? A noble promise, 


and yet—not to be too literally 
taken. 

A Slave. (Entering the hall, and ap- 
proaching the table). My lord, the hour 
of midnight is come. 

Pheax. That means, in other 
words, the hour of breaking up. 

Alc, Nay,a moment’slaw! The 
lyre here! The scolium is with me. 
(Sings). 

Live thou, love thou, drinking, laugh- 
ing, 

Festive garlands twine with me! 
Quaff with me, when I am quaffing ! 

Then I'll sober be with thee | 


( The catch and cup go round). 

Ale. ( To the attendants). And now, 
slaves, away with the goblets. 

Pheax. By heavens, a strange en- 
tertainment! We are to tarry, and 
you let them take our cups! 

Alc, That you may get fresh ones 
—get such as match our hands alone. 
—Slaves, remember my commands ! 

( They bring each guest a highly 
wrought helmet of costly metal). 

Pheax. What? Fresh cups? These 
helmets |—— 

Alc. Listen to me before you give 
vent to your astonishment. *Twas 
not for nothing I promised to be 
sober with you in my turn. 


Ail. Explain! Explain! Explain! 
Alc. At the court of the Great 
King it is the use and wont to offer 
him presents at coming and depare 
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ture. In riches and in power I am 
not, unluckily, bis equal; but I am 
above him in sense and valour, and 
1 will be above him, too, in genero- 
sity. Often have ye been my guests, 
and now are about to be my com- 
rades. Accept from me a gift that 
may serve you in both capacities! 
Look here ! 

( He turns round the helmet before 
him ; touches a spring, and the 
lion on its top flies off, and bee 
comes the foot of a goblet). 

All. (Doing the same). Ha! Admi- 
rable ! 

Alc. At least ingenious enough, 
but still a mere plaything! I will 
try to make somewhat more serious 
out of it. Fill these cups! (They 
Jill: he rises, and glances round the circle 
with an air of majestic earnestness). 
My brothers, we all, if I except this 
single one (pointing to TimanpRa), 
have once seen the solemn night 
of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; we all 
have gazed with wonder on its sud- 
den alternations of radiance and 
gloom; we all have felt what a new 
zeal inspired our souls for a 
unknown or profitless before. Noble 
youths, let us reap the harvest of 
that lesson now !—Here indeed are 
no life-like images; no Ceres, no 
Prosperine engendered of a dragon ! 
But forms which fancy draws can 
fire such minds as yours. Bethink 
ye of your Country. Her teeming 
bosom has been proffered to your 
thirst. She demands your blood in 
return. Bethink ye of that country, 
of which ourselves are no small part. 
Be here and now affianced to her 
cause! For her sake ratify a vow, 
as warm and as inviolable as that 
which erst ye vowed amid the peals 
of the attesting thunder. 

All. The vow! The vow! 

Pheax. And that this instant! 

All. This instant ! 

Alc, Whom then hold ye fit to be 
arch-priest ? 

Phaax. Aud who else should be 
than thou? In age, in unblemished 
frame, even in hue of hair and power 
of yoren, the first, the meetest among 
us 

Ali. Be our Hierophant! Be our 
Hierophant ! 

Ale. Let then Theodorus be my 
herald, Polytion my torch-bearer !|— 
Herald, do thy duty! 

Theod, Be far from us, all ye 


whose hearts are yet unclean! All 
ye on whom the stain of bloodshed 
rests, be far! Be far all ye who can- 
not hold aloft free hands! (The 
slaves withdraw). Approach ye that 
remain, in silence and in awe. The 
gods are near ! 

Alc. (Solemnly raising his helmet). 
To Tues, that bore us; to Tues, 
that hast reared us, holy city of Mi- 
nerva; to THEE devote we heart, 
and hand, and soul. More than life 
to us be thy glory! More than love 
to us be thy welfare! More than 
peace and happiness to us be the 
enhancement of thy greatness! 
Does any one gainsay ? 

All. Not one! 

Alc. Here have we ofttimes quaf- 
fed the cup of joy. Stern as the 
fashion of these goblets be our 
draught to-night! Red as this wine 
is the blood of our foes. With this, 
ye gods, we moisten for you now 
the ground. Grant it to be as wet 


- in battle with the gore of Syracuse ! 


Grant us to raise the sword in fight 
as boldly as now these helms! 
Grant that conquest be our para- 
mour, and honour our booty! Drink 
to the pledge! 

All, Conquest our paramour! ho-« 
nour our booty! Alcibiades our 
leader ! 7 

Ale. (Signs to Poy tion, and he shakes 
the torch). So may the Furies shake 
their brand o’er him that thinks of 
flight !—( Another sign; PotyT10n drops 
the torch). So sink his life that flees ! 
—( Trampling out the torch). And so 
be his memory trodden out that 
turns traitor to himself and to his 
father-land! Pictures of Elysium 
and Erebus we once beheld. Be 
Erebus the portion of the coward— 
Elysium of the brave ! 

All. Accursed be the coward— 
blessed be the brave! 

Alc. Be ever such as I behold ye! 
And therefore do I give these dou- 
bly serviceable helms. Henceforth 
be they the tokens of our covenant, 
the types of our existence, prepared 
at once for duty and for joy. 

All. For duty and for joy ! 

Alc, Whoso eyes one of these 
amid the press of battle, and speeds 
not to the rescue, accurst to death 
and shame be he! Whoso surren 
ders these while life remains, whoso 
dreams of peace till the walls of Sy- 
racuse lie low, accurst, accurst be 
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he! Whoso deserts his country till 
she herself cast him off —— 
. Aut Accurst, accurst, accurst be 

e! 

Alc. But blest be he who wisely — 
as we until this hour—blends mirth 
with magnanimity, voluptuousness 
with virtue; who throws himself 
as blithely into the shock of war 
as into the arms of a Timandra! 
Blest—— 

All. Blest, son of Clinias, thrice 
blest who rivals thee! 


Alc, Ye powers around us ace 
complish the omen! Polytion, fling 
incense onthe altar. And ye, let us 
exchange the kiss of brotherhood. 
A twofold cord holds fast. Remem- 
ber that double bands unite us now. 

{ They embrace. 

Ant. Away, away ere morning 
glimmers! In Syracuse we cele- 
brate renewal of our covenant. 

Alc. In Syracuse, in Syracuse! 

[ They separate, 





You have read this scene, we doubt not, with profound attention. There 
was one of the excluded slaves—you will hear of him hereafter—whose 
attention was profounder still. It was easy to hear much; it was easier to 
imagine more. 

That very night the statues of Hermes, so rife in the streets of the Attic 


metropolis, were mutilated by wanton or malignant hands. As groupes of . 
angry citizens clustered round them the next morning, some tongue just. 


whispered half inaudibly, “ Alcibiades and his band!” Quicker than fire spreads 
from tree to tree through the summer-scorched forest, the ominous sounds 
were passed from lip to lip. Alcibiades and his band echoed throughout 
Athens; and Athens, in that cry, was ringing her own knell. 

Omit we the details—the first burst of popular fury encountered and 
appeased—the answer to a false impeachment auspiciously begun—the 
fatal postponement of a final hearing. “ Allis gained,” cried the sanguine 
Antiochus. “ All is lost would be nearer the troth,” said Alcibiades. 
From that hour he felt convinced that nothing but a succesbion of brilliant 
— in the Sicilian enterprise could save him. Behold him in the midst 
of them. 





Scene V. 


In the cabin of his galley, full of his great projects, alone sat the hero. 
Recent tidings from Messena had given a spur to his hopes and his ambi- 
tion. Let but the fleet of Athens, their purport bore, appear off her har- 
bour, and the city would declare for the Athenian cause. Already did 
Alcibiades, in thought, behold himself on the bema of Messena, already 
was he subscribing the surrender of Syracuse, when Antiochus rushed 
into his presence. The paleness of his cheeks, the wandering glances of 
his eye, the palpitation of his whole frame, might have told his news; but 
he found a voice. 

“ Flee, Alcibiades, flee! we are lost! A letter from Athens, written by 
my trustiest slave,and brought hither by a flying bark, announces ”—— 


Alec. (Quite calmly). It must an- 
nounce the ruin of Athens, if thy 
horror be not disproportioned to the 
news. 

Ant. At least it announces ours. 
Alcibiades, thou art impeached and 
condemned. Andocides took oath 
that you mutilated the statues of 
Hermes. Your own favourite, the 


cupbearer you left behind, swore 
that you profaned the Mysteries by 
making a play of them at home. The 
people rages. The Salaminian ship 
is already on her way for you and 
your friends. A few hours hence 
she will be here. 

Alc. (After a long pause). That is 
much to come all at once, I confess 
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it. Yet might it be much more, Dost thou remember now my pro- 
without coming unexpected by me. phecy? 


He was silent, and again pondered for some moments. Fixedly he 
gazed out upon the waves, without thinking of ship or of sea. At last he 
spoke again. 

“It comes sudden, and it comes near, this peril; but it shall rebound 
and pass away. Perchance it were not hard for me to face with open 
force this attempt upon my life. I know the disposition of our confede- 
rates; their hearts are wholly mine, and mine, too, are the hearts of as 
many Athenians. It asks but a few words, a few brief picturings of trea- 
chery and injustice, a few dazzling promises, and the vessels that sailed 
with me would be somewhat more, methinks, than those that would remain, 
Athens should tremble at the convoy of her Salaminian ship !” 


Ant. (Springing up, and grasping the 
hand of Avcipiapes). And let her 
tremble! Give but the command! 
How shall I serve thee? Shall I 
hasten to the ships of the allies? 

Ale. Ono! Stop, I charge thee! 
I wiil not be the man to trample on 
Athens, on my country, because of 
an unrighteous doom.—( After a short 
wause). Nor yet the man to let spite- 


ful foes have the reaping of what 
cost him 80 much pains to sow. I 
will not destroy them; yet shall 
they feel who he is they would have 
willingly destroyed. In afew hours 
didst thou say, Antiochus, the Sala- 
minian galley would be here? Well 
then, profit by the interval. Call 
my friends together; and then fol- 
low my orders. 


Antiochus flew, and quickly returned in their company. Mean while 
the son of Clinias had directed a swift vessel to hold itself in readiness. 

‘“* My brothers,” he said, when he saw his friends convened, “ we are 
fighting for our country, and our country condemns us, absent and un- 
heard. Antiochus will have informed you what a tempest threatens us. 
You can yet escape it, and I beseech of you todo so. Steer for Messena. 
Through my persuasion that city is prepared to league with Athens. I, 
who have knit together this secret compact, will now again tear it asun- 
der. Our party there has two leaders, Speusippus and Cleanthes. Warn 
the first to save himself by speedy flight. He was our friend from xclina- 
tion, and deserves to be spared. The second was purchased by my gold. 
To accuse him will procure you free admission, demolish the plot, and | 
show these Athenians how useful to them might have been the man they 
are driving away. Haste with auspicious winds! Even this parting em- 


brace I must cut short, since time is precious.” 


Pol. What! and thou wilt not ac- 
company us? 

Alc. Can I do that without alarm- 
ing jealousies? I should but injure 
you—not serve myself. No! I will 
yet lioger here, and let the thunder- 
cloud draw nearer. 

Theod. Canst thou be mad enough 
to——. 

Alc. Fear not; the arrow which 
we see approaching seldom wounds. 
Tarry a while in Messena; you will 
soon hear whither I have betaken 
myself, and then once more gather 
round me. 

All. We will, we will! 

Ale. However, even until then, 
the company of one of you would 
not be unpleasant; only, to say the 
truth, it would be hazardous, since 


embarkation in the Salaminian craft 
may be necessary. If any of you 
has a mind for such a risk, let him 
declare himself. 

All (at once, and without exception). 
With all my heart and soul! take 
me, take me ! 

Some. With thee in danger and in 
death ! 

Others. Rather with thee in the 
Salaminian, than without thee to 
Messena! 

Ant. (Loudly). If our unbroken 
friendship gives me before them 
alle— 

All (Drowning his voice). No! 
No! Alcibiades, take me, take 
me. 

Alc, (With emotion). Peace, my 
friends! I did indeed hope for some 
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comfort from you in my danger ; but 
Ilocked not for aught like this. 
Friends, brothers, I am bound to 
you eternally. But my proposal 
was not in earnest. As my compa- 
nion I must take that youth whom I 
alone have made one. (Pointing to 
Timanora, who sits still and weeping 
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Charicles! Wilt thou go with me? 
with me, till I myself shall say, ’tis 
time we part ? 

Tim. (Falling on his neck). O that 
I could be sure thou ne’er wouldst 


say it! 
Alc. Friends, farewell! (Ze signs 
tothem, They retire). 


in the corner of the cabin). Timandra! 





On the Athenians in Sicily we cannot linger. Alcibiades has left them: 
and, what is even more to the purpose, Thucydides has chronicled their 
story. You know, perhaps, that, as subjects of a general comparison, we 
prefer the exquisite old /ogograph of Halicarnassus to all other historians 
in the Indo-European dialects, from his date to our own. But the seventh 
book—the Sicilian book—of his immediate successor is an insurmountable 
exception to the entireness of this judgment: simply because that seventh 
book is the finest piece of prose composition that ever flowed from human 
pen not superhumanly inspired. There is no picture so vivid. There is 
no tragedy so piercing. There is no climax of retributive horrors so 
overwhelming. We have blistered the last pages of that book with many 
tears. And the fount is not yet dried up. 

But never, for the thousandth part of a second, did we pity the Athe- 
nians athome. We laugh, shout, sing, dance, jump about the room, in 
exultation at their misery. The base scoundrels! The low, dirty, greasy, 
phrasing, canting, turncoat rabble! Was it a second incarnation of Alci- 
biades’s judges that hooted WELLINGTON on the anniversary of WaTer- 
Loo? Or is the nature of the beast, in all ages, one and indivisible? We 
incline to the latter theory, and believe the oneness and indivisibility of— 
Mos. Flatter it, and its uncomely visage will look grimly pleased ; lie to 
it, and it will hail you, with obstreperous purring, as of kindred propen- 
sities; feed it, and the gorging animal will slabber out its brutal satisfac- 
tion: scourge it, and it will cower beneath the lash; trust it, and it will 
rend you to pieces. 

Alcibiades knew somewhat better than to come within reach of its 
fangs. Embarked in his own trireme, he found it easy to give the 
Salaminian the slip. But whitherto go? Argos was no safe resting- place, 
There, too, the populace had been in one of their fits of howling madness. 
They had risen and murdered his friends. To their fate he gave a tear; 
to his own perplexity not even a sigh. For a moment his thoughts veered 
towards Corinth: but the receipt of the following letter from Sparta—one 
of the longest ever written by Spartan hands—fixed his movements :— 
* Athens spurns thee. Sparta will receive thee. Trust the bearers. If 
thou wilt come, come soon.” 

Follow him then to Lacedemon; and remember, before you read next 
scene, that the savages of that place were wont to perpetrate a dish im- 
mortalized under the title of black broth. Cooked by hereditary cooks— 
whose caste was confined to that manufacture—and always the chief mess 
at the public tables—it had reached, by the progressive skill of many gene- 
rations, a pitch of beastliness not to be outdone. A Sybarite, “ exact of 


taste, and elegant—of sapience no small part,’ declared 10,000 deaths by 
torture to be preferable to a second spoonful. And Alcibiades had sported 
the best cook in Europe. 
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Scene VI. 


Sparta, 


PuILEMON (a Corinthian). Mecistuus (of Corinthian descent, but long an 
inhabitant of Sparta). 


Meg. On his account, then, comest 
thou hither ? 

Phil. On his account, whom I 
would have followed to Tartarus 
itself. But nevertheless, what you 
tell me of him does amaze me. 

Meg. And yet I say far less than 
I should. One may talk of him for 
days, for months, without drawing 
toanend. When first the rumour 
spread abroad that our ephors had 
invited him, every one wondered. 
When it was announced that he 
would come, every one jeered. 

Phil. Jeered ? 

Meg. Alcibiades, said they, of 
all effeminate Athenians the most 
effeminate, what will he do among 
us? Is he to teach us the ways of 
women, or to learn of us the ways 
of men? Agis had provided one of 
our best houses for his residence. 
Unused as curiosity is to show it- 
self here, the dwelling was sur- 
rounded by a mighty crowd, fuil 
of expectation. Andso he came, in 
purple raiment, his ringlets drop- 
ping with perfume, as if not from 
a journey but a dance; a friendly 
smile upon his countenance; a 
woman’s air in his gait. There 
wanted little to set the whole mul- 
titude a-hooting at him. But how 
did they stare, when an hour after- 
wards he quitted his mansion to 
wait upon the king; his hair comb- 
ed out, a Spartan garb upon his 
loins and shoulders, his aspect 


grave, his step replete with dig-| 


nity. Twelve years already have 
I lived in Sparta, yet not half so 
much a Spartan have I grown in 
these twelve years as he in a single 
hour. 

Phil, Therein I recognise him. 

Meg. When next day at noon he 
dined with us in public—not a wry 
face at our black broth !—left no- 
thing of the viands set before him; 
answers of one syllable; few ques- 
tions, and those wise ones. The 
astonishment of all of us rose higher 
and higher, and has gone on rising 


every day. None of our native 
youth dare tilt with him: so im- 
mensely does his skill transcend 
wherever his strength may be in- 
ferior. The austereness of his mo- 
rals shames our greybeards, the 
sagacity of his words ourmen. All 
mouths are full of his praise. 

Phil. And has he nothing about 
him in the shape of a mistress? For, 
of a truth, I could have fancied soul 
and body living asunder sooner 
than him parted from his Glyceri- 
ums and Timandras. 

Meg. At first, indeed, he had 
something of this sort beside him. 
From every other weakness he 
severed himself, as I have told you, 
the next hour; from ¢his not till the 
next morning. Since then he looks 
upon the naked dances of our vir- 

ins with as much indifference as if 
e had never——but see, see there ! 
there comes himself ! 

Phil. Who? What? Where ?— 
Art thou jesting with me? Who 
can that be ? 

Meg. So I thought! Didst sup- 
pose I was telling thee fables? ’Tis 
Alcibiades ! 

Phil. He in that dress! Righteous 
gods, were ye haply creating a cha- 
meleon in the hour of his birth, and 
by mistake did ye inclose its spirit 
in a human frame ? 

Meg. Very possibly! But I leave 
you. The hour of exercise ap- 
proaches; and my presence might 
impede your conversation. . | Lvit. 


Enter ALCIBIADES. 

Phil. (Going to meet him). The 
gods be thanked! Do I find thee 
again at last, noble Alcibiades ? How 
long, how anxiously, how widely 
have I sought thee? Knowest thou 
me yet? Me, thy old Corinthian host 
and friend ? 

Alc. Iknow; love; embrace thee. 
But whence? and why? 

Phil. From Athens, whither I flew, 
soon as I heard of thy jeopardy, if 
possible to save thee. It was in 
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name of my country, interceding for 
thy life. 

Alc. I thank Corinth for her wil ; 
Sparta for her ceed. 

Phil. Ill-fated friend, what must 
thou have suffered since that day! 
How many tears has the news of thy 
reverses cost me! 

Ale. The experience of them cost 
me none. 

Phil. Cost thee none! And yet 
thy loss was riches, country, pro- 
spects the most brilliant, due guer- 
don of heroic acts! 

Alc. (Smiling). Trifles. I preserv- 
ed freedom, fortitude, and life. 

Phil. Nobly said! (half jestingly). 
Now, really, Alcibiades, if this be 
spoken seriously, I wonder thou 
didst not post straight to Athens, to 
plead thy own just cause. Thou 
shouldst know the temper of thy 
country. 

Alc. I do know it. 

Phil. Thou dost not trust it, 
then ? 

Alc. In all, except what touches 
life. 

Phil. And wherefore so? 

Alc. Because I should have dread 
of my own mother, were she still 
alive, that in going to the ballot she 
might mistake—a black stone for a 
white one. 

Phil. And O how sage was thy dis- 
trust! I was an eyewitness of the 
fury wherewith the folk of Athens 
raged against thee. The storms of 
ocean at the wildest are a calm to 
that. Methought I saw a crowd of 
maniacs who had broken their 
chains and were foaming against 
their keeper. 
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Alc. An apt comparison! And 
was there not one friend to speak 
for me? 

Phil. Not one-—Some countenances 
seemed to wish it; no mouth dared 
it. The priestess Theano alone 
withstood the curse she was com- 
manded to pronounce.—‘ I am a 
priestess for blessing,” she said, 
*‘ not for banning!” and departed. 

Ale. Noble woman! Thy recom- 
pense shall come. But the conclu- 
sion of this equitable judgment 
was—— 

Phil. That they sentenced thee to 
death. 

Alc. 1 will show them that I live! 
Before their very wall will I—But 
come into my house with me, mine 
honoured friend. This morning have 
I toiled enough to be tired without 
blushing for it. 

Phil. can believe thee. But what 
art thou last come from ? 

Ale. From the Eurotas. 

Phil. And what didst thou there ? 

Alc, Bathed. 

Phil. Thou! To-day! In this tem- 
pestuous season ! 

Ale. (smiling). I—to-day—in this 
tempestuous season. 

Phil. O friend, friend, what have 
they made of thee? 

Ale. Made of me! Alcibiades is 
always Alcibiades. Only, he thou 
sawest before was Alcibiades the 
Athenian; he thou seest now is Al- 
cibiades the Spartan. 

Phil. Is’t possible! 

Alec, No astonishment, my friend ! 
Tarry afew days with us, and I hope 
1 show thee something to exclaim 
or. 





If we mistake not, there is a good tone of /aconism hit off in that dialogue, 
which argues a huge bump of imitativeness in the adopted Spartan. But 
Alcibiades still was Alcibiades. A short scene between him and Antiochus, 
soon after the latter had rejoined him, will give proof positive of this fact. 
And those who like to tear off the dial-plate of history, and look into its 
clock-work, will traee here another illustration of the stale truth, “ what 
great events from slender causes spring!” The ultimate fall of Athens was 
determined by some wooden images; it was postponed by a woman | 
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Scene VII. 


Night. A street in Sparta. A.ciBiapEs (muffled up). 


Antiocaus (on the way to visit him; meets him at his door). 


. Ant, Is it thou? My visit was in- 
tended for thee. 

. Ale, Always a pleasure; although 
now I must beg thee to excuse me. 

Ant. But whither, then, dear Al- 
cibiades ? 

Ale, (Smiling). Must thou know 
that ? 

Ant. Not must, but yet our friend- 
ship 

Alc. Certainly entitles thee to put 
the question. lam going to Timea. 

Ant. To Timeea, the Queen ? 

Ale. Precisely so. 

Ant. (Amazed). Aud what to do 
with her ? Now—at this hour of the 
night—in absence of her hus- 
band ? 

Ale. You know all this, and yet 
you ask ! 

Ant. Are you sure to be admit- 





Alc. People usually admit those 
they have invited. 

Ant. She loves you, then? 

Alc. She says as much 

Ant. And you love her in return ? 
Undoubtedly ? 

Ale, Is that so certain ? 

Ant, Is she handsome ? 

Ale, Scearcely. 

Ant. Still young ? 

Al. Already well past thirty. 

Ant. Agis has been, perhaps, your 
enemy ? 

Alc. Never yet. 

Ant. Or you lack other opportu. 
nities ? 

Ale. O no, by Hercules, not I. 

Ant. Why then, in all the world, 
what takes you to Timza? 

Alc, The wish to see among my 
offspring— Kings of Sparta. 





ted ? 





Little birds have a remarkable aversion to the cuckoo; and young gen- 
tlewomen, who study natural history, are aware of the reason why. They 
will allow it, therefore, to be good logic, that Agis, King of Lacedemon, 
should pretty considerably hate Alcibiades, a sojourner therein. There is 
nothing like a good hater for finding opportunities; and his majesty said 
to himself—ZJ bide my time. 

The tide of events kept flowing on. The triumph of Syracuse, and the 
annihilation of the great Athenian fleet and army, were quickly known all 
over Greece. The utter ruin of Athens seemed inevitable. Thrice, in full 
assembly, King Agis spoke of sacking her next spring. It was observed 
that, on the first occasion and the second, Alcibiades significantly smiled : 
on the third, he shook his head. 

To justify his doubts, he pointed towards the sea. After one great gasp 
of agony, Athens appeared to snatch the Adgis from her tutelary goddess, 
and threw herself into the posture of a gladiator intending to die hard. 
A new fleet was launched; a new force was levied. If her tributaries did 
fall off from her, she would not leave revolt unpunished. 

Eubeea, Lesbos, Chios, Erythre prepared to begin the defection. The 
Persian satraps, Tiseaphernes and Pharnabazus, sent. messages to Sparta. 
Then arose the question, should the Peloponnesian fleets be steered for 
Chios and Ionia, or Lesbos and the Hellespont. The satraps were opposed 
to one another in their wishes. Alcibiades decided the strife. 

Away went the Peloponnesian squadron for Chios. Chalcideus was to 
follow instantly with a Spartan-reinforcement. But Attica had not lost the 
vigour of her naval arm. The Peloponnesians were beaten, and driven for 
refuge into a Corinthian harbour. 

Here was a handle for the partisans of Agis. They turned a tempest 
of public wrath against the peremptory exile whose counsel had led to 
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this disaster. Alcibiades stood firm. Let Chalcideus still sail for Chios: 
He would embark with him, and share the danger. 

The fleet received him with a shout, as if victory were already secure. 
Chalcideus embraced him on the deck of his own galley. Wind and sea 
obeyed him. Before it seemed possible for the ships to have weighed 
anchor, Chios beheld them riding off her port. Her league with the ene- 


mies of Athens was immediately concluded. Erythrae, Clazomenz, Teos 
followed the example. The Athenian admiral, Strombichides, found him- 
self forced back on Samos. Alcibiades and Sparta was the cry that swept the 


Egean. 


And now Alcibiades, with wonted sagacity, recollected that he had a 
colleague, and that this colleague was a man. Behold how he managed the 


old Spartan! 





Scene VIII. 


On board the Spartan Admiral. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Ale. Chalcideus, speak from the 
heart. Dost thou hold the ephors, 
and thy countrymen in general, to 
be content with my services hither- 
to? 

Chalc. How should they be other- 
wise? 

Alc. And yet all this has been but 
the prologue of a great drama The 
true art and strength of the poet 
will be tried in the coming scenes. 

Chale. Ha! a new project? 

Alc. Possibly. 

Chale. Propose what seems good 
to thee. I am ready. 

Ale. Noble man, thy friendship, 
thy prompt support, I have to thank 
for my glory, and Sparta for her 
success. But, my friend—to take 
up again this comparison with the 
drama—one and the same actor 
should not be always on the stage. 
One grows tired of beholding only 
him, and even his comrades find the 
time, before their own turn arrives, 
too long. So far my part! Now, 
Chalcideus, comes the eve for thine / 
Step forth, and be as certain of my 
cordial seconding, as thou art of the 
gratitude this warm embrace pro- 
claims. (Embraces him. CHALct- 
DEUS remains somewhat cold). 

Chale. Son of Clinias, I compre- 
hend not this address. Dost think 
I need encouragement to do my duty ? 

Ale. That hast thou ever done! 
But the time is come to win a repu- 
tation for thyself alone; and gladly 


CHALCIDEUS. 


will I serve and aid thee to achieve 
it. 

Chale. ( Half ironically). Thou! By 
the twin gods, something rare !— 
Heretofore 

Alc. (Smiling). Ha! There spake 
the secret soul of Chalcideus, and 
my suspicion wronged him not. 
Blush not, my friend! A certain 
tinge of jealousy is native to man’s 
heart—above all, to the hero’s.— 
What were the tears of Themisto- 
cles by the monument of Miltiades ? 
What those that burst from my own 
eyes? But yet you erred, my 
friend, to think me still intent upon 
exclusive honours. In my trophies, 
as in my feasts, 1 love companions. 
The incessant repetition of my single 
name is discord to my ears. To 
convince thee of this, listen to the 
proposal I have come to make thee. 

Chale. Make it! I hear thee ever 
gladly. 

Alc. Dost thou remember what I 
promised the ephors ? 

Chale. The revolt of Chios—the 
fall of Athens. 

Alc. The one is accomplished, and 
the other begun. But I promised 
yet a third thing, to aggravate the 
losses of Athens, and enhance the 
prosperity of Sparta—a league with 
the Persians. Be this thy care, 
Chalcideus! Away to Miletus, and 
conclude it! 

Chale. To Miletus? To Miletus 
now? Art thou dreaming? Was 
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not the Hellespont our point, as de- 
termined on last council ? 

Alc. Not determined on — only 
proposed. 

Chale. And you withstood it not. 
Alc. Yet might have done so. 
my plan is to succeed, secrecy was 
necessary then. But, would we 
make good what I promised the 
ephors—and thou too, in thy soul— 
then must we—yet not we—must 
thou alone steer to the right hand, 

not the left. 

Chale, (Somewhat pettishly). Son of 
Clinias, thy abilities in war and 
peace I honour much; thy love for 
riddles less. 

Ale. It would be no riddle to thee, 
didst thou remember by what I 
chiefly swayed the ephors to pro- 
mote our expedition. Sparta alone, 
I told them, in league with Chios, 
should make that possible which 
would have been impossible for the 
whole Peloponnesus. Sparta and Chios 
alone should stir up all Ionia; should 
make with the Great King an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive—the 
first and sole alliance of its kind! 
This was my promise; and thus I 
heated the ambition of Endius and 
his colleagues. 

Chale, A tempting promise! But 
to keep it? —— 

Alc. Is possible now, or never. 

Chale. Now? Impracticable !— 
And, were all attained, would not 
the other Peloponnesians have their 
share ? 

Alc. No, that they shall not—that 
they cannot have! Here their 
ships’ crews must be landed. Put 
Chians in their room. Then up 
with thy canvass, Chalcideus! Com- 
plete the glory of Endius, our 
friend! Let Sparta triumph, Athens 
tremble, and Agis gnaw his lip for 
spleen! if 

Chale. And the rage of our confe- 
derates! Their envy —— 

Alc. They seldom envy us in dan- 
ger. Moreover, trust me to con- 
vince them that the interest of all 
demands the hottest haste. 

Chale. Of that wilt thou persuade 
them? 


Ale. Will and can! I have intel- 


ligence that the fugitive Strombi- 
chides, strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment, again keeps the sea, and even 
purposes sailing for Ionia. We have 
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got the start of him, but not a mo- 
ment must be lost. Behold these 
letters from sure friends in Athens ; 
these invitations from Miletus. You 
will find yourself all right with the 
Athenian fleet; all safe in Miletus. 
( Gives him despatches). 

Chale. (After reading for a few mi-« 
nutes). All right and safe! (Looking 
earnestly at AucrpiapEes). And the 
honour of this stroke—the fame of 
this convention—Alcibiades, is it se- 
riously thy purpose to leave both to 
me alone ? 

Alc, Alone! Away with thee! I 
remain at Chios with the Peloponne- 
sians. 

Chale. (With a still more piercing 
glance). But I confess to thee I rate 
such atreaty as worth more than 
three gained battles. 

Alc, Ito»! And therefore speed ! 
(CuHatcipEus paces up and down in si= 
lent meditation). 

Alc. (To himself). It works! And 
I mistake the gallant Spartan if I 
know not how ’tis working ! 

Chale. (Turning quickly round). 
No, son of Clinias, that is more ge- 
nerosity than I could hope or ask of 
thee! Man, who promisest me so 
much, promise one thing more. 

Alc. (To himself), As I expected. 
(Aloud). I promise. 

Chale. Thy pledge to it! 

Alc. ’Tis given. 

Chale. And I adopt thy counsel! 
Sparta’s fleet shall sail for Miletus. 
But thou sail’st with us. 

Ale. No, Chalci—— 

Chale. Thou must! Thy pledge! 
(Embracing him). Noble-minded Alci-~ 
biades,I blush for the glance you threw, 
deeper than myself, into the secrets 
of my bosom. But never, be my 
oath thy warrant, shalt thou again 
detect there what this time thou—— 

Alc. (Interrupting). No more apo- 
logy, my friend! Only remit to me 
my promise ! 

Chalc. Never!—The conviction 
that for such affairs as this— for 
gaining hearts, outstripping enemies, 
riveting friendships and alliances, a 
spirit like thine is a thousand times 
more fit than my rough soldier’s 
temper—never came so home to me 
as now. Alcibiades, let us convene 
with all despatch the other Pelo- 
ponnesian commanders! Speak with 
thy wonted power—that is, speak to 
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persuade! And so to-morrow’s sun 
shall shine on our set sails. 
Alc. And you will not then allow 
me the little gratification to—— 
Chale. To do mea favour? No, 
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Alc. (Smiling). That means as 
much as conqueror in every thing. 

Chalc. How can I imagine so? In 
this strife of magnanimity thou wast 
Jirst ; and he must lose who only 


that will I not! becauselama Spar- imitates. 


tan. 





The Peloponnesian captains—so artfully did Alcibiades harangue them— 
agreed at once to his proposal. They saw that he and Sparta would incur 
the chief danger; and they were not quick enough to see that that would 
be attended with the chief profit. With the blush of the next dawn, the 
fleet had sailed. With it sailed twenty Chian galleys, proud of the compa- 
uiouship; Miletus greeted them with open arms. The Athenian fleet came 
too, but came too late, and was obliged to take up a position at the isle of 
Lade, in the offing. 

The treaty with Persia is concluded. Alcibiades proposes to Chalcideus 
to remain at Miletus, while he goes on an agitation-tour through Ionia. 
There are tidings of another victory on the Corinthian coast. ‘Too much 
good news at once,” said Alcibiades, on parting with his colleague, and 
exhorted him to double vigilance. 

He is scarcely gone when the news of a fresh battle in the Milesian ter- 
ritory—of the defeat and death of Chalcideus—recals him. He speaks the 
funeral-oration of the brave Spartan; and washes out the memory of his 
loss in streams of Attic blood. But Athens, Antzeus-like, touches the dust 
only to start up again with greater vigour. Three of her trophies erected 
in the isle of Chios—another landing near Miletus—an engagement hurried 
on by the allies, against the warning of Alcibiades—and a great victory by 
the Athenian arms—amaze every one but Alcibiades. 

He enters not Miletus with the vanquished, knowing that Hermocrates 
of Syracuse, with a Sicilian fleet, is hastening to join the confederates at 
war with Athens; he and his immediate friends scatter themselves along 
the Ionian coast on the look-out for their arrival. Alcibiades and Antiochus 





are together. 


Their quest is fortunate; and we find ourselves with them 


at the spot where the Syracusan general and his chief officers have landed 


for the sake of reconnoitering. 





Scene IX. 


The Tent of HERMOCRATES. © 


ALCIBIADEs (goes straight up to HERMOCRATES). 


Son of Hermon, the tidings we 
bring thee are important, but they 
are not for many ears. 

Herm. What do they concern ? 

Alc, Thee—Miletus—the whole 
war. 

Herm, (Smiling). Then are they 
certainly of compass, and it may be 
of weight. (To his Officers), Leave 
us! ( 7 AtcrsrapEs ). Buthow knew- 
est thou me so promptly, stranger ? 

Alc, Because not merely the will 


of Syracuse, but Nature marked thee 
for a leader. 

Herm. Much indebted for the 
courtesy! Is thy news as good as 
thy preface ? 

Alc. Not quite; unless we are to 
call all good that may be profitable.— 
Hermocrates, I am an envoy from 
Miletus to adjure thee in the name 
of that rich and mighty city to hasten 
to her aid. As surely as without 
thy speedy succour she is lost, 80 
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surely with it she is saved—and 
thou immortal. 

Herm. (Eagerly), From Miletus 
art thou? Is her state so perilous? 

Alc. I come from thence, and her 
state is not without peril. I myself 
fought in the battle, which was al- 
ready won, when the Peloponnesian 
pride and rashness ruined all. 
Scarcely could our troops reach the 
city; before it now is lying the 
Athenian host, threatening it with 
plunder and destruction. Son of 
Hermon, I adjure thee, haste! On 
the holding out of Miletus hangs the 
fate of Ionia. Syracuse is not of 
more moment to Sicily than Miletus 
to our whole confederacy. 

Herm. Did not Alcibiades fight 
along with you ? 

Alc, Fought and conquered! The 
Peloponnesians alone snatched from 
him a victory by their flight. 

Herm, But he still lives ? 

Alc. He lives. 

lan Then is all well with Mile- 
tus 

Alc. I doubt it. He entered not 
the city with the rest. 

Herm. Dost thou know him? 

Alc. Perfectly. 

Herm, (With warmth). O then, 
draw me a picture of him that shall 
be like! My whole soul burns for 
the first sight of him. By a thou- 
sand hands have I already had him 
painted; but all the thousand dif- 
fered widely from each other. 

Alc, That I can credit. Good 
portrait-painting is no every day 
craft.—But expect not too much in 
this Alcibiades! He is but a man of 
ordinary stamp. The slight portion 
of head and heart that nature gave 
himn—— 

Herm. Slight portion, says’t thou ? 
Ha, so modestly, or so maliciously, 
did never one before thee speak of 
him. Man, thou must be either his 
enemy or himself—Thou smilest !— 
Thou saidst a little while ago, he 
entered not Miletus with the rest! 
—This air, this glance, this tone—ha! 
by the immortals, rHovu art Alcibi- 
ades—and I blush for my blindness 
(grasping his hand) that I saw it not 
before. 

Alc. Iam he (embracing him); and 
this embrace, I trust, thou will re- 
turn. 

Herm. (Transported with joy). Will 
1?— Will 1?—O, son of Clinias, no 
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bride so ardently could strain to her 
heart the long-absent darling of her 
bosom, asIduthee. Welcome! and 
O learn from this embrace, which I 
could wish to last for ever, how 
dearly thou art welcome! 

Alc. (Pressing him to his breast, with 
fervour). Be my friend, noble man! 

Herm. O, by my soul’s life, that 
have I been long! Already, while 
my fatherland still shook before 
thee as her most terrible foe; while 
thy fame was but half-grown; while 
no reverse had tried and proved 
thee; already wast thou the idol, 
that towered before me in unap- 
proachable grandeur. Thine elo- 
quence upon the bema; thy fortune 
in the field; thy readiness of mind 
in every difficulty—O now, even 
now, when I besought my country 
to send succour to Ionia, the long- 
ing for thy sight, thy presence, thy 
friendship was the most powerful 
‘source of my anxiety, though not 
the revealed one. 

Alc. How shall I thank thee for all 
this praise? Reciprocal assurances 
that I long have prized thee would 
be érue indeed, but far too tame. 
Better to acknowledge at once that 
thou hast been the object of my envy. 

Herm. Thine envy! 

Ale. Yes! yes!—I thine unap- 
proachable Idol didst thou say ?— 
Fortunate man! what thou hast seen, 
I never saw:—Never a fatherland 
thanking me for its deliverance; 
never a Nicias imploring me for 
life—alas! imploring in vain. 

Herm. Son of Clinias, I am guilt- 
less of that blood. 

Alc. I know it, and rejoice in it. 
Deeply as Nicias was mine enemy, 
far more shouldst thou for thy 
whole life have been so, couldst 
thou have commanded to slay him. 
But enough of me and. thee—away 
with every thing that touches our- 
selves alone! For knowing one an- 
other better, for converting esteem 
when we were remote into friend- 
ship now we.are together, we shall 
have time and cause sufficient.. The 
weal of whole communities is sus- 
pended on these instants—on these 
alone! Miletus is beleaguered. Suf- 
fer her to fal], and adieu to Ionia! 

Herm. How strong are the 
Athenians? 

Alc, We can count when we have 
beaten them! Syracuse sent thee 
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forth to humble the might of Athens. 
Thou wilt seek in vain for such an- 
other opportunity. Thy approach 
is unsuspected—our last battle was 
bloody—even the victors lost many 
of their best troops. They can scarce 
dare to face the onset of a fresh 
enemy, and if they do, they must 
repent it. 

Herm. But what if fortune were 
to fail us? 

Ale. Then is nothing lost but what 
was lost beforehand—Ionia! The 
sacker of Miletus will not waste his 
precious time in chasing the fleet of 
Syracuse; will——(with changed, half- 
indignant tone )—O, Hermocrates! is it 
possible youexultin my friendship,and 
yet can be mistrustful of my words ? 
—that you swear to me affection, 
and yet spurn my first entreaty? Is 
it thy serious wish to be my rival in 
renown ?—on then—follow me whi- 
ther by to-morrow’s dawn I go— 
with thee or without thee. 

Herm. Even without me? 

Alc. By my life Ido! I swore to 
the Milesians to return. If I cannot 
do it at the head of a fleet or an 
army, let the first fishing- boat trans- 
port me! Fearless will I oppose life 
and body to the foremost peril, and 
know at least how /o die for a cause 
which others shun /o dive for. And 
thou, son of Hermon, when the 
people of Syracuse demand a reck- 
oning at thy hands—when desertion 
of thine allies weighs heavier on 
thy conscience than ten lost 
battles—— 

Herm. Son of Clinias, enough! 
I surrender. Be thou commander 
of my fleet-—say what we shall do— 
and it is done. I will be only the 
mouth through which thy will shall 
speak. (Now first recollecting ANTIO- 
cuus, who has been standing all this time 
at some distance). But see, Alcibia- 
des, in the heat of our conference I 
had forgotten that you came ac- 
companied. Forgive me, young 
man—— 

Ant. No excuses, general! I have 
been long accustomed (smiling) to 
be unseen and unheard when any one 
saw and spoke for the first time to 
my friend here. 

Herm. Uncommon modesty, noble 
stranger! Only beside the son of 


Clinias can such injustice befall 
thee. But thy name? 

Alc. He has told it thee already 
in so emphatically naming me his 
Jriend. Antiochus! 

Herm. Ha! thou Antiochus? Thou 
the luckiest of bird-catchers?* 
(Embracing him). By the incom- 
municable mysteries of Ceres! by 
the virgin fountain of our own 
Diana! my J/eadership would I lay 
down to become such a follower. 

Alc. (Laughing). You took care to 
swear by things more befitting a 
maiden than a general! The ex- 
change you wished yourself would 
be that of Diomede and Glaucus. 

Herm. Ay, on the side of Diomede! 
He gave brazen arms and got golden 

ones. Antiochus—Antiochus—firm 
and time-sanctioned is thy right, yet 
some degree of rivalry thou must 
allow me; some——but, son of 
Clinias, I mark the impatience of 
thy look, and understand it. Excuse 
me a few moments, and my captains 
shall be assembled in council. Show 
us, then, plan and means to attack 
the Athenians with advantage, and 
if we steer not for Miletus two hours 
afterwards, the fault will not be 
mine. (£vit). 

Alc, And mine still less! Have I 
ained over the head, and shall I 
ear resistance from the members ? 

But why so deep in thought, Antio- 
chus ? 

Ant. In thought and in care. 

Ale, And wherefore? 

Ant. Heardst thou not what said 
Hermocrates before departing ? He 
would strive with me for the first 
place in thy friendship. 

Alc, Strive and be defeated ! 

Ant. How much I apprehend the 
contrary! His deserts—— 

Alc. Are great. A man of bold, 
LR yer agers spirit! But were 

e all this in double grade, my man 
he could not altogether be. 

Ant. How so? 

Alc. Certain merits should not be 
too close to one in order to continue 
bearable. Besides, I have twice al- 
ready marked in this Hermocrates 
what does not lessen my esteem for 
him, but will make my confidence 
more difficult to gain. 

Ant. Twice displeased with him 





* See Alcibiades the Youth. Scene II, 
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who so warmly praised thee—so 
entirely complied with thy de- 
mands? 

Ale. Entirely, true—but slowly 
enough! Did he not suffer my 
prayer to come to threatening? Plia- 
bility enough for a statesman and a 
general, but too much stubbornness 
for the man who would be my bosom 
friend. Even his praise——I don’t 
deny him candour, but still less a 
spice of envy. 

Ant. Word-splitter, whence ga- 
therest thou this? 

Alc. From none of his words, only 
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from his /ooks. More than once me- 
thought I could detect him measur- 
ing his form with mine, and then 
would a passing blush just tinge his 
pale complexion. The very tone in 
which he said that I had been his 
idol My hand upon it, dear An- 
tiochus, Hermocrates supplants thee 
not. And thy artless solicitude—— 
a thousand tricks, didst thou need 
them, could not have so warmly 
recommended thee. (Embracing 
him). But now, away after Hermo- 
crates! We can talk of other things 
when Miletus is secure. 








Miletus was secured. At the mere rumour of her deliverer’s approach, 


back to Samos fled the baffled Athenians. 


was the work of Alcibiades. 


All Ionia was safe. The whole 


As bitterly as ever that pinchbeck Dr Johnson, Samuel Parr, presumed 


to persecute with tongue the modern Adechristians, have we always felt 
it our duty to punish with pen the ancient Spartans. Of their desert and 
our equity here follows ample evidence. Led by the counsels of Agis, 
what was the reward of these incalculable services they planned for the 
son of Clinias? We will furnish the programme, as concerted with Astyo- 
chus, at that time commanding the Lacedemonian fleet:—* A banquet to 
be given on board his galley—Alcibiades to be invited—amid the tumult 
of festivity to be stabbed as if in a drunken brawl—or jostled into the sea 





as if by accident—or seized, chained, and sent to the custody of Agis.” 


Pass then to 


Scene X. 


It was on the evening before the appointed day. Alcibiades had pre- 
pared a sumptuous entertainment. Astyochus, Hermocrates, and al] the 
Spartan, Peloponnesian, and Asian captains were his guests. 


ALCIBIADEs (while his company are rising from table). 


Will ye break up so soon, my 
friends ? 

Ast. So late shouldst thou say. 
For this time thy table has been no 
Spartan one. 

Alc. O yes! only I remembered 
that Miletus was the place of meet- 


ing. 
Horm. No finding thee without an 
answer ready! They speak of us 


Syracusans as somewhat liquorish: 
but thou—shouldst thou come 
amongst us—couldst teach us tem- 
perance one day and luxury the 
next. 

An Ionian, Forty years have I 





lived in Miletus. But so jovial a 
night as this I never saw. 

Alc. Ye make me blush—the pe- 
nalty of my poor entertainment. 
But another time—— 

Ast, Nay, after - feasting comes 
fasting: some comfort for me, son 
of Clinias, if my table match nota 
fourth of thine. ’Tis understood 
that ye are all my.guests to-mor- 
row ? 

All. ’Tis understood. 

Ast. I hold not him my friend 
who stays away on any pretext 
whatever. 

Alc. ( Offering his hand). Call me 
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no longer Sparta’s friend if I fail 
thee. 

Ast. Adieu then, brave comrades! 
Adieu, till our next meeting! 

All. Adieu! Our thanks for thy 
magnificence! Adieu! (Retiring). 

Alc. (Softly to ANtiocuus). Friend! 
you will remain ? 

Ant. With pleasure ; 
please. 

Alc. (Drawing aside HERMOCRATES, 
who approaches to take leave). And 
thou, too, son of Hermon, thou too 
—if I may ask so much—be one of 
the last to go; and then slip back to 
me, unobserved if possible! I have 
things of weight to speak of, that 
tarry not for to-morrow’s dawn. 

Herm. At thy service! 

Alc. Unobserved of the rest! 
understand me? 

Herm. Perfectly ! 
dismiss my slaves. Only give or- 
ders to thine to admit me. (Goes 
out with the other guests. ANTIOCHUS 
alone stays behind. ALCIBIADES paces up 
and down the chamber in the deepest 
thought). 

Ant. Son of Clinias, why so sud- 
denly transported from the gaiety 
of a banquet to the reveries of a 
dreamer? You seem to me much 
disturbed. 

Alc. Ono! merely reflecting. 

Ant. Aud on what? 

Alc. ( Falling upon his neck). Be une 
dismayed! Nothing shall be worse, 
and much, peradventure, better. 

Ant. (Amazed). Is this intoxication, 
Oban 

Alc. At least we part not; or, if 
at all, only for aday! Shall it not 
be so? 

Ant. By the gods, what ails thee? 
what wouldst thou have ? 

Alc. ( Recovering himself). Thou art 
right. I spoke like-adreamer. But 
patience till Hermocrates returns, 
and all shall be clear to thee. There 
are things one names too often when 
one names them once. 

Ant. You strain my curiosity to 
bursting. But I will wait. (Accr- 
BIADES again paces up and down. HER- 
MOCRATES comes back). 

Herm. Here Iam once more, son 
of Clinias! Have I made haste 
enough? . 

Alc. Enough ! 

Herm. Say, then, what seekest 
thou? 

Alc. To give thee a proof how 


as you 


Dost 


I will even 
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much I honour thee above all other 
Grecks; with what confidence I 
commit life and happiness to thy 
disposal.— (Grasping his hand).— 
Know, Hermocrates, at the board 
of Astyochus to-morrow Alcibiades 
appears not. 

Herm. Aud why not? 

Alc. A guest he likes not awaits 
him there—death or chains. 

Herm. and Ant, (Both at once). Ha! 
How? (Pause of astonishment). 

Herm. Is’t possible that treach- 
ery —— 

“ile Yes, treachery, blacker than 
midnight! Ingratitude more hide- 
ous than the pit of hell! Sparta, 
that owes to me, to me alone, allies, 
and victory, and greatness ; Sparta, 
for which I have a thousand times 
ventured my life—Sparta has basely 
offered me a victim to mine ene- 
mies. The blood-thirstiness of 
Agis, who everywhere (bitterly 
laughing), in his very bed, fears to 
be eclipsed by me, has passed a sen- 
tence on me as cowardly as mur- 
derous. My blood he longs for, and 
they—the sage fathers of the coun- 
cil—have made him welcome to it! 
In the sight of a city rescued by my 
skill and valour—in the sight of a 
host that knows and loves my ar- 
dour—these dastards have not heart 
enough to lay on me their assassin- 
hands—still less to drag me before 
an unbribed tribunal. But over the 
bowl of revelry, in the lap of a si- 
mulated amity, to fall upon me—O 
that seems nobly done to these mi- 
serable caitiffy, whom oath nor faith 
can bind. For this they commis- 
sioned their Astyechus —and_ this 
the hero-deed, he thinks to do to- 
morrow ! 

Herm. By heavens, they shall find 
themselves mistaken! Canst thou 
demonstrate to me, Alcibiades, that 
all this is not bare conjecture, but 
certain truth ? 

Alc, Well were it for human sa- 
gacity were many things as easily 
demonstrable. Read this paper! 
Thou knowst the hand of Endius ? 

Herm. Asmy own! (Reads) “ As- 
tyochus comes; murder in his 


train! Agis required thy death. 
Save thyself!” Infamous! Infa- 
mous ! 


Alc. Three other letters to the 
self-same purpose I can show thee ! 
But even this one of itself—and the 
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secret warnings of a noble Corin- 
thian—and of a Helot, who contrived 
to reach me from the galiey of As- 
tyochus—have convinced me what 
awaits me at to-morrow’s meal. And 
therefore, O Hermocrates, noblest 
of all Syracusans, I adjure thee— 
thou wast ever my friend 

Herm. Was—and will ever be! 
Demand what thou wilt; covert aid 
—quick prevention—open rupture ! 
I am prepared for all. Be thou the 
breeze; behold in me the sail, ready 
to swell as thou shalt influence. 
Through me did Syracuse make 
league with Sparta; but my country 
will thank me now fer tearing such 
a bond asunder. 

Alc. No,.son of Hermon, I ask 
not that. Friendship and indigna- 
tion transport thee beyond the 
bounds of duty; but to me those 
bounds are sacred. Hermocrates 
the individual might join with Alci- 
biades against Agis and Sparta; but 
Hermocrates the general can venture 
no such step without assent of Sy- 
racuse. And far from me be the 
thought that, on account of Agis, I 
should annihilate this compact— 
endanger . Miletus, Ionia, the total 
fortunes of the war! The son of 
Clinias will know how to attain— 
without shattering his own work—a 
roof for his head and a free field 
for his renown. 

Herm. How much do I revere 
thee! And yet, shouldst thou re- 
ject my offers, what wilt thou do? 
wherein can I serve thee ? 

Alc. What will do? Flee to Tis- 
saphernes before to-morrow dawns. 

Herm. Thou to Tissaphernes, the 
haughtiest of all barbarians ! 

Alc. Never was he such to me; 
and besides, he shows his weak side 
too openly to have it long unturned 
to profit, or himself unmastered. His 
quarrel with Sparta, and yet his ha- 
tred to Athens, make him the single 
arbiter that can resemble me in my 
mood, or aid me in projects. For so 
wayward is my destiny, that even 
my deadliest foes’ most deadly foes 
. are also mine; that of two states, 
at war with one another, I have been 
to both an idol, and am now to both 

an abhorrence; that I have raised 
both to their highest pinnacle of 
glory, and now must fly from both 
as from a grave! O, Hermocrates, 
' cursed be the man who to concerns 
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of state—(with quickly altered tone, and 
calmer aspect)—anud yet what would 
Ihave? Did I, for a moment, forget 
Avcipiapes? Did I forget that 
thoughts of this kind do nothing Lut 
waste time and deaden resolution ? 
( With decision.) To Tissaphernes be 
my flight! Let him greet me as he 
will! For myself I tremble not; but 
alas ! for thee (turning to ANTIOCHUS) 
friend of my soul! my other self! 

Ant. For me? 

Alc. My misfortune banished thee 
from Athens; my friendship now 
will kindle against thee the hate of 
Lacedemon. On thee the fury of 
Astyochus at my escape will fall. 
Gladly would I take thee-with me. 
But what can I promise thee? I, 
whose best hope is to surrender my- 
self to the caprice of a barbarian! 
To thee, then, O Hermocrates, I 
make my prayer! Be thou an Alci- 
biades to my friend! Protect him! 
Prize him! Watch over him as the 
apple of thine eye! On board thy 
ships he will be safe; safe, untill . 
can proffer him the choice to follow 
me or not.—Wilt thou do this ? 

Herm. That thou shouldst ask 
me! Believe me, I feel all the ho- 
nour of this confidence. 

Alc. Ay, honour! Did I with the 
right hand present to thee Ionia, 
with all her cities, tribes, and trea- 
sures, to guard as mine own domain ; 
and with the left Antiochus, I should 
implore thee—be most careful for 
the left, Hermocrates! ( Turringto AN- 
Tiocuus.) And now, my friend 

Ant. So far have I suffered thee to 
go, O son of Clinias, that I might 
survey the whole compass of thy 
friendship. But I can be still no 
longer—and O, even to that limitless 
friendship there is wanting some- 
thing that closest knits the souls of 
men! Thou wouldst flee, and leave 
me behind? Tremblest not for thy 
life, and deemest I could tremble for 
mine ?—No, my friend, not to Tissa- 
phernes alone—to the wildest of 
Scythian hordes—to those dark 
realms where everlasting night shuts 
out the beams of day—wherever 
soul can wait on soul—lead on, I 
follow thee. 

Ale, I do believe it: but hear me, 
Antiochus—— 

Ant. No, I will not hear thee! No 
conditions; to fetter friendship’s li- 
berty! Enough, son of Clinias, I 
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follow thee! I swear it by both 
our lives; by the lesser mysteries 
and the greater! By my head and 
by this helmet; by every happiness 
that perchance may yet await us in 
coming times! 

Alc. Thou hast sworn an oath with 
all thy soul; but—— 

Ant, And with all my soul will I 
keep it. O, Alcibiades, believe not 
I have e’er forgot the dust and mise- 
ry from which thy love first drew 
me; that all the benefits which 
since—— 

Ale. (Laying his hand upon his mouth). 
O hush, hush with the catalogue! I 
see thou art too strong for me. Fol- 
low, then, thou shalt; since such is 
thy resolve. 

Herm. Gods, all-gracious gods! I 
thank ye for this spectacle! And 
how much more would I thank ye, 
were La private Syracusan and no 
general !—O then, then, were La third 
in this alliance ; though the ends of 
earth were to be sole limit of our 
flight. Once more, son of Clinias, 
I adjure thee think what thou art 
doing! Think what I offer thee! 
Mine are the hearts of the Syracu- 
sans; thine those of the Milesians 
and confederates. What could the 
few ships of Sparta do against such 
union? Tear, then, in open day, the 
specious mask from this Astyochus, 
and how will all abhor the naked 
features ! 

Ale. Very probably: but what 
more likely, too, than that the fleet 
of Athens, falling on such distracted 
enemies, should crush them ? That 
the curses of posterity, the scorn of 


present times———No, Hermocrates ! 
thy zeal for me transports me. But 
the solitary thought, that I might 
peril thy life with Syracuse, involve 
thy fortunes in my doubtful destiny, 
is strong enough to keep me to my 
purpose.— Farewell, noblest of men ! 
the night is waning; and the young 
day must find us far from Miletus 
on our flying steeds. (Embracing 
him). Take the kiss of parting! 

Herm. O when—when the kiss of 
reunion ? 

Alc. Haply soon! And yet, haply, 
never! ’Tis even possible that we, 
who now embrace so warmly, may 
first meet again at the head of oppo- 
sing hosts—war our wish—and death 
our salutation. 

Herm. Cruel! And canst thou 
think upon that now ? 

Alc. There is a solace for the 
thought! Him should I infinitely 
prize as enemy, whom I have infi- 
nitely loved as friend. Come, then 
—exchange we riogs and swords! 
Son of Hermon, forget me not! 

Herm. Never! never! thou leavest 
behind a partisan in me, who with 
loud and honest voice—— 

Alc. Enough! enough! More than 
words could reach, thy look already 
utters. Ye, too, embrace and part! 
(Hermocrates and ANTIOCHUS em- 
brace). Farewell! Wherever we en 
counter thee again, at Miletus, Syra- 
cuse, or Athens ; on the battle-field, 
or in the arms of peace or joy, be 
blessings on thy head. 

All three. Farewell! farewell! 

[ They separate. 
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EVILS OF THE STATE OF IRELAND.” 


WE claim credit to ourselves for 
the most ardent and anxious desire 
to see justice really done to Ireland, 
and we hold no man to be a true 
Conservative who does not partake 
this feeling. For the true Conser- 
vative is proud of the social and 
moral condition of his country, not 
less than of her reputation in 
arts and arms ;—he loves “ England, 
with all her faults,” because he be- 
lieves that, notwithstanding these, 
there is more pure religion, more 
virtuous feeling, more regulated 
freedom, more manly exertion, and 
more rational enjoyment, in this 
country than in any other. And be- 
lieving all this, it must be to him a 
perpetual source of sorrow and hu- 
miliation, that so fair a portion of his 
king’s dominions, so noble a coun- 
try, and so brave and generous a 
people, should still present from age 
to age, under different sovereigns, 
under various laws, under the admi- 
nistration of all parties in the state, 
a remnant of barbarism, disgraceful 
to the British Legislature, and a 
scene of human suffering, such as 
* nations not so blest as we,” may 
well thank Providence that they 
have never witnessed. 

That much vice, misery, and des- 
titution must exist in every large 
community, and particularly in the 
large towns of every community 
where the state of society is com- 
plex, if not a necessity of human 
nature, is at least a consequence of 
such a state of society, so general 
and permanent, that we should only 
abuse the reason which Heaven has 
given us, if we were to look for their 
disappearance from the earth. All 
that the philanthropist can reason- 
ably expect is to see a gradual ap- 
proximation to a state of things, in 
which the sufferings resulting from 
vice, or from destitution, may be so 
far reduced in amount, that what re- 
mains may be fairly regarded as the 
natural consequences of the sins or 
errors of the sufferers themselves, 
and may be steadily and permanently 
alleviated by the feelings of huma- 


nity, and by the sense of duty, of their 
more prudent and more fortunate 
‘fellow-citizens. But when we see 
a whole nation “‘ steeped in poverty” 
for ages together,—among whom the 
paystcal sufferings from cold and 

unger are so great and so general 
as to shorten by many years the 
average duration of human life— 
when we see an agricultural popula- 
tion of several millions permanently 
reduced to the verge of beggary, 
ignorant of the comforts which are 
enjoyed in abundance by their equals 
in rank in other countries under the 
same legislation—when we find 
them in consequence discontented, 
turbulent, and careless of the lives 
of all around them—and when we 
see that a long course of beneficent 
and even (particularly as regards 
taxation) indulgent legislation, is al- 
together ineffectual in correcting 
these evils, we must perceive that 
there is something here greatly be- 
yond that amount of misery which is 
the ordinary lot of humanity; and 
unless the causes of this extraordi- 
nary poverty and wretchedness can 
be detected, and adequate remedies 
applied, this condition of our sister 
country will be, and deservedly be, 
a blot on the name, and a curse on 
the councils of England, throughout 
all that remains of her national 
existence. 

Impressed as we are with these 
feelings, we would earnestly request 
the attention of our readers to the 
facts and reasonings contained in 
the pamphlet which is now before 
us, and to their confirmation of the 
opinions which we have already re- 
peatedly and earnestly expressed. 
Its claims on their peculiar re- 
gard are shortly and modestly stated 
by the author as follows :— 


** Having held the office of secretary 
to the Poor Law Enquiry in England 
and Wales, which led to the amendment 
of the laws in 1834, and subsequently 
that of secretary to the Poor Enquiry 
Commission in Ireland, I have had pe- 
culiar opportunities of contrasting a state 
of society in which the most extensive 





* Evils of the State of Ireland ; their causes, and their remedy—a Poor Law. By 
John Revans. London: John Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. Pp. 152, 
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public provision for the destitute has 
long been established, with one in which 
there is as little public provision as” (he 
should have said Jess than) ‘‘in any 
country in Europe. No other person 
has enjoyed equal opportuuities, fur no 
other person was engaged on both en- 
quiries. It becomes, therefore, my duty 
as a public servant, to lay the knowledge 
which favourable circumstances have 
enabled me to acquire before the country, 
in order that it may come to a correct 
judgment respecting the important sub- 
ject in the enquiry about which I was 
appointed to assist.”—(P. 1.) 


Our author states in a few words 
the contrast which the condition of 
England and of Ireland presents, and 
then passes in review, and, we 
think, satisfactorily disposes of, 
most of the causes which political 
disputants have assigned for this 
appalling difference. 


“In Ireland,” says he, “ famine is 
almost of annual recurrence; crime is 
frightful, both from its atrocity and ex- 
tent; agriculture in the rudest state; 
manufactures scarcely in existence; and 
the cquntry overrun with hordes of 
wandering mendicants. In England fa- 
mine is now only matter of history ; crime 
less perhaps than in any other country ; 
agriculture in the highest perfection ; and 
manufactures, both in extent and in pers 
fection, are unrivalled. Yet the people 
of Ireland are clever, industrious, and 
kind-hearted—the soil superior to that of 
England, and the climate equal. 

*“ On the one hand, the political dis- 
qualification, during centuries, of the great 
majority of the population, and the com- 
pulsory payments to a Church, to the 
tenets of which they did not subscribe, 
have been assigned as the causes of the 
present state of Ireland. But granting 
to these their fullest powers, they are 
incapable of producing such a state of 
society. A very considerable body of the 
people of England were similarly cir- 
cumstanced during nearly an equal period. 
The Protestant Dissenters of England 
bore the same relation to the State Church 
as did the Catholics of Ireland, both as 
to political disqualification, and as to fur- 
cible payments in support of the mini- 
sters of that Church. Yet the Dissenters 
of England throve and were peaceable, 
whilst the Catholics of Ireland were 
wretched and turbulent. The Dissenters 
of England long paid tithes and church 
dues without a murmur, whilst the 
Catholics of Ireland were constantly in 
rebellion- 

On the other hand, the wretched- 
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ness of Ireland is attributed to the in- 
fluence of the prevailing faith, * * * 
In the north of Scotland, however, the 
people of which are Protestant, a state of 
society exists nearly approximating to 
that in Ireland, whilst the Catholic pea- 
santry of Prussia, of France, and of Bel- 
gium, are equal in condition to those of 
the Protestant countries in the north of 
Europe. Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
the Venetian States, have each held a 
higher position in power, in wealth, and 
in commerce, though Catholic, than any 
of the Protestant countries of Europe, 
excepting Holland and England.” 


It might have been added, that an- 
other cause, to which some are will- 
ing to ascribe all the miseries of Ire« 
land, although a cruel aggravation, is 
quite inadequate as an explanation 
—viz. Agitation. We have had agi- 
tation in England, but it has seldom 
affected the agricultural population, 
and never will do so, we believe, in 
any country where some real griev- 
ance does not exist. But when has 
it lasted for centuries in England, 
or reduced our millions to the brink 
of starvation ? 


‘¢ The non-residence of a large number 
of the proprietors has also been stated to 
be the cause of the present condition of 
Ireland. It will, however, be seen, on 
reference to the subject of ‘ Landlord 
and Tenant,’ in the Appendix F. to the 
Report of the Irish Poor Commissioners, 
that the people on the estates of absentees 
are frequently in a better condition than 
those on the estates of resident proprie- 
tors. Many properties in England are 
rarely visited by those to whom they 
belong; the proprietors of others chiefly 
reside in France or Italy; and on some 
estates there is not even a residence. Yet 
I never heard it remarked that the ab« 
sence of the proprietor was an evil, and 
I do not believe that the people care 
whether he is present or absent. 

“ The State of Belgium is a remark 
able refutation of two theories relative 
to Ireland. The population of that 
country is Catholic, and the lands are 
much subdivided, yet the people are 
prosperous and orderly—the cultivation 
of the Jand is of the highest description, 
and manufactures flourish.” * * 


The leading position which our 
author undertakes to illustrate is 
announced in these words :— : 

‘© From the investigation which I was 
enabled to make in the four years during 
which I was engaged upon the two en- 
quirier, I am convinced that the advan- 
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tages of a public provision for the desti- 
tute able-bodied greatly preponderate over 
the evils; and that to the absence of the 
poor laws in Ireland, and to the ezist- 
ence of them in England, the present dif- 
ference between these countries, both for 
centuries under the same Government, and 
with nearly the same laws, is mainly attri- 
butable. With poor laws the people of 
England have become the most comfort- 
able, whilst without them, the people of 
Ireland have remained the most wretch- 
ed community in Europe. 

“ Although I do not consider it,” he 
adds, ‘to be @ conclusive argument in 
favour of a public provision for the des- 
titute, that in the most prosperous coun- 
tries of Europe and America, an exten- 
sive provision has long existed; still I 
do think the fact perfectly refutes the as- 
sertion, that poor laws are destructive to 
the wealth and morals of society. In Eng- 
land, the south of Scotland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Den- 
mark, the Hanse Towns, most of the Ger. 
man States, and parts of Switzerland, 
there has long been a most extensive pro- 
vision for the poor—whilst in Ireland, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Sardinia, Greece, 
and Turkey, there is not any.* Again, the 
United States of North America have poor 
laws, but the countries of South Ame- 
rica have not. (Foreign Communica- 
tions, Appendix F., ‘ Poor Law Enquiry 
in England.’ ”)—Jntroduction p. 4. 

We do not think it necessary, in 
order to establish the wisdom and 
policy of introducing poor laws into 
Ireland, to go the whole length of 
our author in regarding their absence 
as the primary cause of all the evils 
of her condition. We admit the 
operation of many and various 
causes, although we are firmly con- 
vinced that this has been one of the 
most efficient. All that we con- 
tend for, in the first instance, is 
this, that the obvious and only 
effectual mode of meeting the ex- 
tremeand long continued destitution 
of the Irish poor, by asystem of poor 
laws, is not open to the objection which 
has been constantly urged against 
it by the economists, that it must ulti- 
mately aggravate the evil which it 
professes to relieve; and limiting our 
proposition in this manner, we hold 
that the contrast, which is presented 
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by England and Ireland, is decisive 
andirresistible evidence in its favour. 
We do not say, that the comfort and 
prosperity of England have been ow- 
ing merely to her poor laws; but 
we do say, that if poor laws had 
necessarily carried along with them 
the evils which have been so confi- 
dently ascribed to them, that com- 
fort and prosperity, after two cen- 
turies and a half of experience of 
poor laws, could not have existed. 
We do not say that it is merely the 
want of poor rates which has caused 
the redundancy and wretchedness 
of the population of Ireland, but we 
do say, that if the prospect of desti-« 
tution, which has been represented 
as the only natural limit to the mul- 
tiplication of our species, had pos- 
sessed the efficacy as a preventive 
check, which has been so confident- 
ly ascribed to it,—that redundancy 
and wretchedness could not have 
existed. 

Mr Malthus and the economists 
tell us that the natural tendency of 
the human species is to increase and 
multiply in a geometrical progres= 
sion, while the food of man, in any 
given country, can only be made to 
increase in an arithmetical progres- 
sion; that therefore in every coun- 
try which has been long inhabited, 
the population must necessarily 
press on the means of subsistence; 
that it is prevented from increasing 
beyond these means, only by the posz- 
tive checks of vice and misery,and by 
the preventive check of moral re- 
straint; that the object of a wise 
legislature must be to encourage 
the preventive check as much as pos- 
sible, in order that the positive 
checks may come as little as possible 
into operation; that a system of 
poor laws, by assuring every indivi- 
dual in a community of subsistence, 
whatever may be his conduct, inter- 
feres with the preventive check of 
moral restraint; that no prudential 
motives can be expected to operate 
to prevent early marriages in a coun- 
try wheresuch security for existence, 
independently of prudent conduct, 
is provided by law ; that poor laws, 
therefore, necessarily operate as a 





* He should have stated that in the Catholic countries in the south of Europe 
the wealth and beneficence of the Church have been in a great degree a substitute, 
although a very objectionable one, for the poor laws of the more northern countries, 
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bounty on population; that their 
operation extends more and more 
throughout the population where- 
ever they are introduced, and ulti- 
mately generates more pauperism 
than it relieves; whereas, when no 
such provision exists, every man 
must see clearly before him the con- 
sequence of rearing a family without 
having secured for them the means 
of existence ; and the moral restraint 
consequent on this prospect, particu- 
larly if aided by general education and 
by special instruction on this point, 
will restrain the population within 
the proper limits. This we take 
to be a fair summary of the main 
argument which has been urged 
against poor laws since the time of 
Malthus. Itis added that the money 
thus spent on the poor, and which 
yields no return, is so much sub- 
tracted from the capital which 
would otherwise “fructify in the 
pockets of the people,” and be applied 
to the support of the productive in- 
dustry of the country, to the increase 
of its wealth, and thereby ultimately 
to the support of a greater popula- 
tion. 

Now the purpose to which we 
apply the contrast of the condition 
of England, with her poor rates of 
250 years’ duration, and Ireland, 
where the poor are left to them- 
selves, or to the voluntary principle 
of charity, is, in the first instance, 
merely to prove that there must be 
something wrong in this deduction. 
We are told that the people of Eng- 
Jand have been cursed for 250 years 
with a pernicious bounty on their 
population, which is actually, at this 
moment, Ja plate devorante, the bane 
of her social condition, and that lre- 
land has been blessed for a much 


-longer time, with an exemption from 


this evil. But at the end of this time 
we find that the population of Eng- 
Jand has kept strictly within her pro- 
per limits ; while that of Ireland has 
so completely outrun them, that not 
only are famines in Ireland “ of nearly 
periodical recurrence,” and the lives 
of the people habitually shortened 
by starvation, but the overflow of her 
population has pauperized both 
England and Scotland, besides ex- 
tending to America. For we pre- 
sume it will not be denied, that the 
whole pressure of the population in the 


British islands on the means of sub- 


sistence comes from Ireland; and 
that if we could weed out of the 
great towns in England and Scot- 
Jand all the adult Irish who have 
settled there, even within the last 
twenty years, there would be full 
employment for all the natives of 
those countries, and no signs of that 
redundant population which we are 
told is the necessary result of the 
laws that have been in operation 
there for more than two centuries. 

Now, when we find that an expe- 
riment, tried for centuries, and upon 
millions, has ete results directly 
the reverse of what the theory de- 
mands, it is surely reasonable and 
philosophical to infer that there must 
be something wrong in the theory. 
We may be told, indeed, that the 
condition of the English and of the 
Irish people is so different, that it is 
unfair to institute a comparison be- 
tween them. But the present ques- 
tion relates to laws of nature, said 
to operate generally throughout 
society, and to be the proper foun- 
dation of human laws applicable to 
all countries—to the influence of 
motives, which, as Malthus says, are 
“intelligible to the humblest capa- 
city.” We should wish to under- 
stand distinctly from the economists, 
if the poor laws are necessarily a 
bounty on population, how it has 
come about that the population of 
England within the last 250 years, 
under their operation, has not become 
redundant? Why are the cities of 
England dependent on a continual 
immigration of Irish for any signs of 
that redundancy of which we are 
told they have so prolific a source 
within themselves? It will be said, 
that other circumstances in the con- 
dition of English society have coun- 
teracted the injurious operation of 
the poor laws, and prevented them 
from producing that effect on the 
population which would otherwise 
have been seen. But if they have 
not been in practice a bounty on the 
population, what harm have they 
done? or how can they be that 
consuming evil in English society 
which they have been so assiduous- 
ly represented ? 

We should wish, likewise, to un- 
derstand distinctly from the econo- 
mists what is the security against 
excessive population, which, as 
they say, is opposed and counter- 
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acted by poor laws, and what 
hinders its operation in Ireland ? 

It is plain that no Irishman can be 
at a loss for examples, pointing out 
more clearly than precepts, the 
misery of families whose parentshave 
married without the certainty of the 
means of subsistence. Yet expe- 
rience shows, that the continual 
sight of this misery is no moral re- 
straint upon him. It may be 
said, that the Irish are a rude and 
barbarous people; but is it meant 
that they are so rude and barbarous 
as not to be bound by the laws of 
nature? Or, is it meant that the law 
of moral restraint, consequent on the 
prospect of misery, is one which ap- 
plies only to educated man ; and that, 
by teaching the Irish to read and 
write, and cast accounts, we shall 
enable them to understand that their 
children have misery and starvation 
to encounter? If this be the expec- 
tation, the experience of England 
and Ireland is enough to show that 
it will infallibly be disappointed ; 
for nothing is more certain, than that 
many of the Irish who overflow all 
the neighbouring countries, are bet- 
ter educated than many of the sta- 
tionary English are, or very lately 
were, whose numbers do not be- 
come redundant. If it be said, that 
it is the Catholic religion which 
makes the continual experience and 
prospect of misery ineffectual as a 
moral restraint upon the Irish 
people, the answer is, that there are 
many Protestants among the lower 
Irish equally improvident as the 
Catholics; and again, that in Bel- 
gium and many other countries, the 
population, although Catholic, is re- 
strained within reasonable bounds. 
The truth we believe to be, that it 
is not education but civilisation, or 
the growth of artificial wants, which 
naturally spring up in an advanced 
stage of society, which makes the 
distant prospect of misery sufficient 
to act as a moral restraint on popula- 
tion; and we very much doubt 
whether such civilisation can be 
maintained, in any long inhabited 
country, without the support of a 
legal provision for the destitute. 

We believe that the rigid doctrine 
of Mr Malthus and the economists, 
as stated above, is pretty extensively 
distrusted ; but we have never seen 
what has seemed to us a precise and 
satisfactory statement of the fallacy 
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contained in the simple and plausible 
process of reasoning which we have 
abstracted from the work of Mal- 
thus, and we must therefore tres- 
pass somewhat farther on the pa- 
tience of our readers in order to ex- 
plain our view of the subject. 

All the first part of the reasoning 
(p- 3) of Malthus we believe 
to be perfectly sound and irrefrag- 
able; and for the satisfactory illus- 
trations which he has given of the 
natural tendency of population to 
outstrip the means of subsistence— 
of its rapid progress in new and im- 
proving countries—of the checks 
imposed on it by the gradually in- 
creasing difficulty of procuring sub- 
sistence as society advances,—and of 
the latent power in all long inha- 
bited countries which repairs the 
injury done by any cause of unusual 
mortality,—we think he deserves 
immortal honour. We entirely ac- 
quiesce in the statement, that all the 
checks which nature has provided 
for the excessive growth of. popula- 
tion are reducible to the three heads 
of Vice, Misery, and Moral Re- 
straint; and that any mode of reliev- 
ing indigence which weakens the 
preventive check of moral restraint 
among the poor, will necessarily bring 
them under the operation of the po- 
sitive checks of vice and misery, 
and ultimately injure instead of al- 
leviating their condition. But, be- 
fore making any practical applica- 
tion of these truths, it is farther ne- 
cessary to ascertain (not by specu- 
lation in the closet, but by actual 
observation of human life) under 
what conditions each of these checks 
will most surely operate. Now this 
enquiry he has either neglected, or 
misapprehended its results; and 
when he farther asserts, that the ne- 
cessary effect of a public provision 
for the poor is to weaken the prin- 
ciple of moral restraint, we main- 
tain with equal confidence, not only 
that he goes wrong, but that his opi- 
nion is the very reverse of the truth. 

The idea, that all regular systema- 
tic relief given to the poor only en- 
courages improvidence, fosters po- 
pulation, and ultimately increases 
poverty, is so plausible; it is ap- 
parently so often supported by in- 
dividual cases of profligacy and im« 
posture; it is so well adapted to 
flatter the pride of science in some, 
and to sanction the dictates of sel« 
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fisiness or of avarice in many, that 
we cannot be surprised at the hold 
which it has taken of the public 
mind. Weall know that men of the 
highest talent and the most undoubt- 
ed benevolence have denounced all 
public provision for the poor as the 
greatest curse that can be inflieted 
on a country, and have declared that 
medical charities only are admis- 
sible in a wisely regulated state— 
that it is wise and right to furnish 
the sick poor with medicines and 
medical attendance, but that to sup- 
ply them with comforts by which 
their sickness may be prevent- 
ed, or to succour them when they 
are permanently disabled by age, 
or injury, or previous disease—or 
to take any charge of their children 
when they die—is an unwarrantable 
interference with the provisions of 
nature for checkiog excessive po- 
pulation. The tone of such specu- 
lative reasoners is easily taken up 
by men of the world ; and those per- 
sons who busy themselves in the 
service of the poor are accordingly 
very often regarded as well-meaning 
but weak-minded men, who do not 
understand the principle of popula- 
tion, and are not aware that the suf- 
ferings of one part of the commu- 
nity are the means appointed by 
nature for repressing the multipli- 
cation of the rest. And as we are 
told that many savages cannot be 
made to understand that any men 
can be brave, who feel compassion 
for the sufferings of their enemies, 
so we find it pretty generally doubt- 
ed by such reasoners in our own 
country, whether any men can have 
strong heads, who suffer their hearts 
to be touched by the sight of want 
and misery. 

We have formerly observed, that if 
the argument of Malthus and the 
economists against poor laws proves 
any thing, it proves too much. If 
poor laws are injurious because they 
remove the restraint on population 
which results from the prospect of 
starvation, what must be the effect 
of private charity, which may be, 
and is, anticipated as a resource in 
case of need, in like manner as a 
poor’s rate? This question is an- 


swered by Malthus himself. After 
inveighing against poor laws, for 
giving “direct, constant, and sys- 
tematic encouragement to marriage, 
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by removing from each individual 
the heavy responsibility which he 
would incur by the laws of nature, 
for bringing beings into the world 
which he could not support,” he 
adds, “ Our private benevolence 
has the same direction as the poor 
laws, and almost invariably tends to 
encourage marriage, and to equalize 
as much as possible the circum- 
stances of married and unmarried 
men ;” i. e. to weaken the preventive 
check. — If so, it must be liable to the 
same objection, that it must engen- 
der more destitution and misery 
thanitrelieves. Nay, we beg to ask, 
what is there in medical charities to 
entitle them to the exclusive patron- 
age of the economists? Mr Malthus, 
in his argument against the poor 
laws, considers the quantity of sub- 
sistence in a country as always so 
nicely adjusted to the population, 
‘‘ that the quantity of provisions con- 
sumed in workhouses must neces- 
sarily diminish the shares which 
would otherwise belong to more in- 
dustrious and worthy members of 
society.” But if this is true of the 
workhouse, what are we to say of 
the hospital? Must not the provi- 
sions consumed there by that large 
portion of the sick, whose lives may 
be prolonged, but cannot be saved, 
or by those who, but for its inter- 
vention, would have died, diminish 
the shares which would otherwise 
have gone to more profitable mem- 
bers of society ? 

‘In short, unless destitution and 
misery are to be considered as the 
only effectual safeguard against ex- 
cessive population, the economists 
cannot prove that poor laws neces- 
sarily encourage population; but if 
these are the only safeguard, then 
any means of relieving misery will 
unnecessarily, pro tanto, encourage 
excessive population. The true 
and consistent economist, therefore, 
cannot stop short at the poor laws, 
but will denounce every kind of re- 
lief to the poor as ultimately inju- 
rious to the public, and must recom. 
mend, in al] cases, leaving the poor 
to their fate, in order that “ each 
individual may feel the heavy re- 
sponsibility which he incurs by the 
laws of naturefor bringing beingsinto 
the world which he cannot support.” 

Now, we do not stop to enquire 
whether this, which we hold to be 
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the legitimate and irresistible con- 
clusion from the premises of Mal- 
thus and his followere, can be re- 
conciled with the positive and often 
repeated injunctions of the Gospel; 
but we pronounce it, without hesi- 
tation, to be absurd; jirst, because 
the natural feelings of humanity 
‘(certainly as much a part of the laws 
of nature as any preventive check 
on population) will always prevent 
any such system of leaving the poor 
to themselves from being strictly 
carried into effect; and, secondly, 
because in those unfortunate dis- 
tricts of Ireland which have been 
nearly deserted by the higher ranks, 
and in which the nearest approxi- 
mation to this system of abandon- 
ment of the poor is to be found, the 
resultis precisely the reverse of what 
the theory requires ; these being the 
very districts in which the poor are 
the most improvident, their numbers 
most redundant, and therefore their 
misery greatest. The following sen- 
tences from Dr Cheyne’s Report on 
the Epidemic Fever in Leinster in 
1817-20, contain the substance of 
numberless observations on the epi- 
demic fever consequent on the fa- 
mine in Ireland at that time, but 
which continues to infest that coun- 
try, more or less, ever since, and 
will continue to do so as long as the 
condition of the people remains as 
miserable as at present. 

** Continued fever has existed among 
the poor of the province of Leinster for 
many years. Towards the close of 1817, 
there was a great scarcity of wholesome 
food, in many places amounting to a fa- 
mine, and also of fuel; the clothes of the 
poor were worn out, and many of them 
were in a state of dejection of mind from 
these hardships, and from a general failure 
of employment. At this period the com- 
mon continued fever of the country became 
epidemical.”—‘* The disease has been most 
destructive in those parts of the country 
where the poor have least intercourse with the 
rich.”—** Fever committed its greatest 
ravages where the poor were supine, 
from the absence of persons of superior 
rank to protect and encourage them in 
the season of their calamity ; i¢ did not 
ravage those districts where that duty was 
performed by residents of character and 
independence ; the want of such persons 
‘was much felt during the late crisis in 
many parts of the province of Leinster.” 
—‘* One of the greatest desiderata of this 
country is a more frequent intercourse 
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between the upper ranks and the poor.” 
—“ Were associations for the relief of the 
poor when in sickness permanently esta- 
blished, they would do more towards re- 
straining the spread of the disease, than 
any other measure which has been sug- 
gested.” — Account of the Rise, Progress, 
and Decline of the Fever lately Epidemi- 
cal in Ireland, by Drs Barker and Cheyne. 
Vol. II. p. 164, et seq. 


It is well known to professional 
men, that contagious fever, which 
is the natural result of scarcity of 
food and clothing, of want of em- 
ployment and mental despondency, 
in short, of redundant population, 
and which is never absent from Ire- 
land, has for many years past been 
hardly known in England, and been 
rare in Scotland, except when it has 
been introduced by the poor Irish. It 
is in the face of such facts that the 
economists maintain, first, that the 
poor rates of England are the con- 
suming evil of this country; and, 
secondly, that they are a consuming 
evil, just inasmuch as they engender 
a redundant population. 

That the idea of the necessarily in- 
jurioustendency of a public provision 
for the poor on population must bea 
mere delusion, we hold to be decisive- 
ly proved by the contrasted condition 
of England and Ireland, of which we 
have already spoken. The principles 
of Malthus are so far applicable to 
both countries. In both, the popu- 
lation is no doubt restrained, by the 
difficulty of obtaining subsistence, 
considerably within its capability of 
increase; but in Ireland it advances 
to the very verge of the limit which 
is set by absolute starvation, tle po- 
sitive checks only being in opera- 
tion, and the preventive check of 
moral restraint being nearly ineffec- 
tual; whereas in England this check 
is so strong, that no considerable 
portion of the population ever ap- 
proaches that limit, and but for 
the influx of Irish, none would ever 
touch it; and this, we humbly con- 
ceive, never could have happened, if 
the preventive check had been 
strongest where poor laws are un- 
known, and had been continually 
weakened by the operation of the 
poor laws in England, as Malthus 
supposed. 

In justice to Mr Malthus it should 
be observed, that in the Appendix 
to one of his later editions he ex- 
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pressed himself with a hesitation 
very different from his original con- 
fidence, as to the practical operation 
of poor rates on population. “TI will 
not presume to say positively that 
they greatly encourage population. 
It is certain that the proportion of 
births in this country, compared 
with others in similar circumstances, 
is very small. Undoubtedly, the re- 
turns of the Population Act seem to 
warrant the assertion, that they do 
not much encourage marriage. 
Should this be true, some of the ob- 
jections which have been urged in 
the Essay against the poor laws will 
be removed; but I vish to press on 
the attention of the reader, that in 
that case, they will be removed in 
strict conformity to the general 
principles of the work.” —Sczth edi- 
tion, App. p. 468. To this, be it 
observed, we cordially assent—only 
maintaining, that the practical effect 
of a well-regulated poor rate on the 
preventive check, is the very reverse 
of what he supposed. 

The truth is, that the general prin- 
ciples as to the checks on popula- 
tion remaining, as established by Mal- 
thus, it ts by experience only that we 
can learn in what circumstances 
each is most powerful ; and if poli- 
tical economists, leaving their closets, 
would set themselves to observing 
the habits of the poor, this expe- 
rience would not be wanting. Ob- 
servation on a small scale will am- 
ply confirm and easily explain the 
result of the grand experiment, in 
which the two nations have been 
engaged for centuries. It will 
show (what twenty years of such 
observation have taught the present 
writer) that below a certain grade of 
poverty the preventive check has no 
power ; that there are none among 
whom population makes so rapid 
strides as those who see continually 
around them examples of utter des- 
titution and misery; and that, on 
the other hand, when men are pre- 
served from this state of hopeless 


and abject destitution, they all (or 


with few and trifling exceptions) gra- 
dually fall under the dominion of ar- 
tificial wants, and furm to themselves 
a standard of comfvrt from which 
they will never willingly descend, 
and to maintain which, they will keep 
themselves under a degree of re- 
straint unknown to the lowest of the 
poor, 
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The following extracts from the 
work before us will show, 1st, What 
this standard of comfort is amon 
the agricultural labourers in Eng- 
land, and how utterly it is unknown 
in Ireland; and, 2d, That where such 
comforts are unknown, and the pres- 
sure of the population on the means 
of subsistence is the most direct and 
immediate, there early marriages are 
the most common, and the progress 
of population the most rapid. We 
recommend them to the special at- 
tention of those who haye been led 
to believe, that the preventive check 
has been annihilated in England by 
the consuming evil of poor laws, and 
that it is most effectual where poor 
laws are unknown. 

‘* Report of Mr Okeden, late chairman 
of quarier sessions ot Dorsetshire, and as- 
sistant commissioner to the Poor Law En- 
quiry for England and Wales. App. 4. 27. 

“In the agricultural cistricts which I 
have investigated, (Dorset and Wilts), the 
following may be taken as a fair average 
calculation of the annual expenses of aman 
and his wife in the prime of life and 
strength :— ; 

House rent, with a good gar- 


den, . . . L.4 0 0 
Fuel, . ° ° 3 0 0 
Bread, two gallon loaves per 

week, . ; . 618 0 

Salt, ° e ° 0 4 4 
Candles and soap, ° 10 0 
Bacon, 2 Ibs. per week each, 

at 4d. . ‘ . 114 8 
Tea, 7 lbs. per annum, at 6s. 2 2 0 
Butter and cheese, - . 210 0 
Clothing of all kinds, shoes, 

&e. . : ; - 60 0 
Wear and tear of clothing, 

bedding, furniture, &. . 216 0 
Extras, viz. sugar, treacle, 

beer, §c. . . .§ SHe 

L.33 2 0 


‘* The foregoing statement is by no 
means exaggerated in amount. The re- 
turns made from every other agricultural 
district in England will give fully as large 
an expenditure by a labourer’s family. 

** The following are statements of an 
Irish labourer’s expenditure: — 

‘© Leitrim. D. 93. 
Rent of an acre for potatoes, L.4 0 
Salt, : ° . . 0 1 


Herrings, and other ‘kitchen,’ 0 5 
Skimmed milk, at three quarts 
for ld., ° ° . 0 10 


L.4 16 
Balance for contingencies, 0 12 


Lb 8 0 
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“ Waterford. D. 111. 
Herrings in winter, » LO 5 0 
Salt, per annum, . . 0 2 0 
Soap, ditto, . ° . 07 0 
Candles, ditto, e . 03 0 
Tobacco, ditto, ° . 110 0 

L.2 7 0 


‘¢ A labourer spends nothing on gro- 
ceries ; he eats meat generally at Christ- 
mas and Easter, which may cost him 
about 3s. 

“(This amount is in addition to the 
value of his potato ground). 

** An English labourer expends for tea, 
sugar, treacle, and beer alone, L.5, 
which is about the value of the total ear- 
nings of an Irish labourer. To make an 
attempt to estimate the annual expendi- 
ture of an Irish peasant’s family upon 
clotbing would be idle. Whether the 
condition of the Irish peasantry is im- 
proved, is a problem which many are en- 
deavouring to solve. I doubt the im- 
provement, because existence could not be 
preserved with less than they now have. 
—P. 91. 

‘* Kerry, 430.—It was the general 
opinion of those present, that the ordinary 
extent of employment would not support 
a labourer, even on potatoes, if he had a 
family to provide for. It was also re- 
marked by Mr MacEnnery, that the 
poorer the individuals were, the more an- 
sious they were to marry. He had ob- 
served the same disposition in France, and 
in other countries. This chiefly arose 
from the anxiety to have children to sup- 
port them in their old age. * * * 

“© Donegal, 465.—The poorer classes 
are invariably found more anxious to marry 
early than the more comfortable classes ;— 
the farmers, and those whoare better off, 
do not marry until they have some little 
subsistence ; those, however, who are very 
poor, are frequently heard to say, ‘we 
cannot be worse off than we are, and pro- 
bably our children will be a great sup- 
port to us.’ 

‘* Londonderry, A. 469.— The poorest 
marry the earliest, frequently from the 
hope of having children to assist them in 
their old age. ‘I have often heard men 
say, that he who grew old without mar- 
rying, would rue it in the end; and it is 
acommon remark, that they are better 
off who have children to maintain them.’ 
—(Maclvor) :—‘ The poor think,’ said 
Morrison, ‘that any change must be for 
the better. Those who are better off 
look for a fortune, and the farmers’ sons 
always marry later than the labourer, and 
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are more cautious.’ Millar, a beggar, said, 
‘ A poor man ought to marry young, that 
his weans may be able to assist him when 
he grows old.'—P. 57. 

** Clare.—They almost all marry here, 
without any reference to their state, as soon 
as they can command money enough to pay 
the priest. I have known them often 
borrow the money necessary for this pur- 
pose. I think those who have been always 
accustomed to comparative comforts are ge- 
nerally more cautious and provident con- 
cerning marriage.” —St George, Headfort+ 


We have our doubts whether the 
frequency, or rather universality, of 
early marriages in these circumstan- 
ces of deplorable destitution is to 
be ascribed to the provident design 
ef procuring the assistance of chil- 
dren in old age. A good deal of ob- 
servation of the habits of the poor 
has convinced us, that below a cer- 
tain level of society, among those 
of the poor, whose gains are the most 
precarious, and whose condition is 
the most comfortless, no prudential 
motives exist to counteract the na- 
tural tendency of human passions; 
and men hardly look forward to the 
future more than animals do. But 
all that concerns us at present is the 
fact, that the progress of population 
is most rapid in that portion of so- 
ciety which lies on the verge of ab- 
solute starvation; and this shows, 
as we apprehend, on how broken a 
reed the economists depend, who 
trust to the immediate prospect of 
starvation, in the absence of poor 
laws, as the proper method of 
strengthening the preventive check on 
population. He that runs may read 
the utter inefficacy of the preventive 
check in Ireland; and on the other 
hand, that it is in full operation in 
England, we apprehend to be esta- 
blished, not only by the general fact 
of the population not becoming re- 
dundant, and by such official docu- 
ments as that which we have quoted, 
as to the habits of the labouring 
people, but by the admission of 
Malthus himself, who expressly 
states that the poor of the south 
of England, who will eat nothing 
coarser than wheaten bread, are 
practically content to be in smaller 
numbers than they would have been, 
if they had put up with coarser fare.* 





*¢ The labourers in the south of England are so accustomed to eat fine wheaten bread, 


that they will suffer themselves to be half-starved before they will submit to live like 
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Indeed, thesimple fact of the general 
and habitual cleanliness of the Eng- 
lish poor, as compared with those 
either of Ireland or Scotland, is, we 
thiak, amply sufficient to show where 
the preventive check on population 
is in the fullest operation. 

It is to no purpose to say, that the 
poor ought to be taught prudenceand 
self-restraint by the experience, 
and the immediate prospect of mi- 
sery; and that it is their own fault, 
if they incur the evils of redundant 
population, when they know that 
they have no public provision to sup- 
port them if they do so. Legislators, 
like other men, must be content to be 
* men of this world.” They are not 
the fzamers of the mental constitu- 
tion of their species; and when 
ample experience teaches that, un- 
der certain circumstances, certain 
motives will operate on the human 
mind, and others will not, their 
business is to know that fact, and 
reckon upon it, and not vainly to 
struggle against it. If they engage 
in a conflict with the principles of hu- 
man nature, they may claim the ho- 
nours of knight-errants if they will, 
but in our humble apprehensionthey 
are not statesmen. 

We think it quite sufficient, in 
order to justify the introduction of 
poor laws into Ireland, to establish, 
what we think we have now proved, 
that the public provision for the 
poor in England (ill-regulated, irre- 
gularly imposed, and often lavishly 
distributed, as it is allowed on all 
hands to have been) has not prac- 
tically counteracted the preventive 
check on population ; and that the 
immediate prospect of utter destitu- 
tion, which Malthus thought it so 
essential to keep before the eyes of 
the people, and the removal of which 
was the grand evil to the commu- 
nity which he charged on the poor 
Jaw of England, is practically found 
te be utterly ineffectual as a pre- 
ventive check on population. This 
is enough to show, that we may fol- 
low the dictates of humanity in af- 
fording a permanent relief to the 
miseries of the Irish, in the only 
mode which can be adequate to the 


object, without incurring the danger 
of ultimately increasing the numbers 
of the destitute poor, which the 
economists have so loudly pro- 
claimed. 

But we go farther, and maintain 
with equal confidence, that the Eng- 
lish poor law, with all its faults, 
has been a most powerful and effec- 
tive agent in strengthening the pre- 
ventive check, and keeping the 
population at some distance from 
the limit which the actual want of 
sustenance would impose; and that 
a similar effect may be quite rea- 
sonably expected gradually to result 
from a judicious poor rate intro- 
duced into Ireland. 

The whole secret of the preven- 
tive check, so far as we can see, 
consists in the growth and support 
of artificial wants among the poor. 
Now, in order to understand how 
these are fostered by the practical 
operation of the poor laws, it is 
necessary to look chiefly to their 
effect on the rising generation. Take 
the common case of a labourer dying 
in middle life, and leaving a family 
of young children; or disabled by 
injury or disease, and unable to pro- 
vide for his family. If this happens 
in Ireland, his widow or family has 
no resource but in vagrancy and 
casual charity, the children are 
brought up in misery, they cannot 
possibly acquire any artificial wants, 
or look forward to the enjoyment of 
any comforts, and all experience 
(if on so large a scale as to be freed 
trom accidental fallacies) teaches 
that, in these circumstances, there 
is no moral or prudential check on 
their powers of procreation, and 
such of them as survive the hard- 
ships of their early years, become 
fathers and mothers almost as soon 
as nature will permit, and contribute 
to overspread the land with another 
generation of sufferers. But in 
England they fall under the protec- 
tion of the law; they are fixed to 
their parishes, and brought up under 
the eye of persons more or less in- 
terested in their welfare; their 
habits are prevenied from degene- 
rating; they grow up under the 





the Scottish peasants. They might, perhaps, in time, by the constant operation of 
the hard law of necessity, be reduced to live even like the lower classes of the 
Chinese ; and the country would then support a greater population,” —Lssay on Popu- 


lation, sixth edition, v. T., p. 531. 
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influence of artificial wants, and 
would feel themselves degraded if 
they were voluntarily to part with 
such of the comforts of life as they 
have hitherto enjoyed, and descend 
to the filth and penury of the Irish 
cabin. They live on wheaten bread, 
as Mr Malthus himself tells us, and 
are practically content to remain in 
smaller numbers than they might 
have been, if they had put up with 
coarser fare. Experience proves that 
their numbers do not become re- 
dundant, and that their standard of 
comfort in after life has not degene- 
rated from that of their fathers. 

In Scotland we have many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the widows and 
families of Irish emigrants, who had 
obtained asettlement by three years’ 
residence, claiming and receiving 
that protection from the law which 
is denied them in their own country ; 
and although the assistance given is 
not such as to raise the standard of 
comfort, to which their habits are 
adapted, so high as in England, yet 
we know, from frequent observa- 
tion, that they are gradually assimi- 
lated to the native population, which, 
as we have already said, is not re- 
dundant, and fall equally under the 
influence of “ moral restraint.” 


That the artificial wants, which 


nature never fails to awaken in the 
minds of all young persons who are 
brought up in tolerable comfort, are 
in reality an infinitely more effectual 
check on early marriages and exces- 
sive population, than the mere pros- 
pect of want of food is in the minds 
of persons brought up in utter desti- 
tution, must, we think, appear ob- 
vious to any one who reflects on the 
difference in this respect between the 
higher and lower ranks of society 
in all countries. How many men 
are there, in the different ranks 
which intervene between the lowest 
and the highest, who purposely 
defer the period of marriage until 
they shall be able—not merely to 
maintain a family, but to maintain 
it on that precise Jevel on which 
they are themselves moving, and 
who die childless before they can 
accomplish their design? How many 
women of these ranks pass their 
lives in single blessedness, not be- 
cause they are afraid of starvation 
for themselves or their offspring, 
but because taste, or vanity, or 
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sundry other considerations, too re- 
fined for the philosopher to divine, 
forbid their forming unions with men 
whom they (no doubt very justly) 
consider their inferiors? How many 
motives of filial affection, of duty, 
of self-respect, of hope, of pride, of 
avarice, of ambition—combine to 
determine the question of marriage 
or celibacy, in the ranks of which 
we now speak ? These ranks in 
reality never become redundant; 
many die without offspring, but few 
of them descend into the lowest 
rank, and none have their lives 
shortened by actual starvation. The 
lower in society that those complex 
motives operate, the more effectual 
is the preventive check. ‘hat some 
of them are in full operation in the 
English, and even in the Scottish 
paupers, and restrain their increase, 
the facts already stated sufficiently 
prove ; but which of them (always 
excepting the first) finds place in the 
Irish cabin ? 

We maintain, then, that it is quite 
reasonable, and in strict accordance 
with the result of observations, which 
every one who pleases may make, 
on the habits and history of poor 
families, to believe that the English 
poor law, particularly in its influ- 
ence on children, by cherishing the 
feeling of artificial wants, and main- 
taining the standard of comfort, in 
numbers who would otherwise have 
been reduced to the level of Irish 
vagrants, continually represses the 
tendency to excessive population ; 
and that nothing short of a legal 
enactment can be relied on for uni- 
formly and permanently securing 
such comforts, during youth, as are 
essential to sustain these habits, and 
counteract that real bounty on popu- 
lation which accidents and misfor- 
tunes, and consequent destitution 
and degradation, would otherwise 
continually and inevitably bring on 
numerous families in every season 
and in every district of the country. 

And being satisfied, from indivi- 
dual observation, and from the facts 
already stated, that this is a reason- 
able expectation as to the effect of 
the poor’s rate, we hold it to bea 
strong confirmation of the soundness 
of these views, that the growth of ar- 
tificial wants, and the elevation of the 
standard of comfort and the absence 
of indications of redundancy, are his- 
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torically known to have been con- 
temporaneous in England with the 
introduction and extension of the 
legal provision for the poor. Itis well 
known that the miserable condition 
and habits of the lower orders of the 
English peasantry, before the intro- 
duction of the poor laws, according to 
the statement of contemporary au- 
thors, were hardly superior to those 
of the Irish at this moment.* 


“ The similarity in the state of society 
in the rural districts of England, imme- 
diately preceding the passing of the 43d 
of Elizabeth, to the state of society in the 
raral districts of Ireland at the present 
time, is vety remarkable. 

** The peasantry of Eiigland at that pe- 
riod appear to have possessed the same 
extreme desire to obtain land, and conse- 
quently the same willingness to submit 
to exorbitant rents which now charac- 
terise the Irish peasantry. The practice 
of ejecting the peasantry from their 
dwellings, of destroying them, and joining 
the small tillage farms, and laying them 
down in grass, seems then to have been as 
common in England as it is now in Ire- 
land. 

‘*¢ There had been many enclosures 
lately made out of waste, marshy, and 
other kinds of barren and common 
grounds, whereby great improvements 
were effected. But as the poorer sort 
were thereby deprived of the benetit of 
such grounds for feeding their cattle and 
for fuel, it is not much to be wondered 
at that great clamours were thereby raised, 
which at length burst out into open riots, 
first in Kent, and afterwards in the coun- 
ties of Essex, Buckingham, Northampton, 
Somerset, Lincoln, Norfolk, and Suffolk.’ 

** Many thousands of the lower people 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, rose in 1549, and 
£ did infinite damage to the city of Nor- 
wich, either driving the industrious and 
wealthy inhabitants out of it, or mi- 
serably butchering them. - This insurrec- 
tion occasioned the slaughter of about 
5000 of the rioters, Ket, their leader, 
being hanged on the top of Norwich cas- 
tle’ (M‘Pherson’s Annals of Commerce). 
Oatrages of this description seem to have 
been, in fact, the immediate occasion of 
the enactment of the English poor laws. 

** When reading the foregoing state- 
ments it is difficult to prevent the impres- 
sion that they refer to the outrages com- 
mitted a few years since by the Terry 


Alts in the county Clare. The nature of 
the outrages, and the causes of them, are 
so very similar. 

“ The preambles to the acts of Eliza- 
beth, which were passed a few years later, 
for the relief of the poor, show that Eng- 
land was at that period, as Ireland is now, 
infested by hordes of wandering beggars. 

“* After the passing of the 43d of Eliza- 
beth, which gave to the destitute able- 
bodied a right to relief, J find no further 
mention of agrarian outrages, of extensive 
misery among the peasantry, or of the nui- 
sance caused by large bodies of vagrants.” 


(P. 108.) 


We assert, then, with confidence, 
that all experience teaches, not only 
that unrelieved suffering is quite in- 
effectual to teach prudence or moral 
restraint to the poor, but that it has 
uniformly the very opposite effect; 
and, on the other hand, that the na- 
tural effect of well-timed and well- 
directed public charity is not only to 
relieve suffering, but to prevent de- 
gradation, and so to support and 
strengthen the only check on exces- 
sive population which either policy 
or humanity will allow us to contem- 
plate. 

But, as is well observed by our 
author, “ We have long lost sight 
of the advantages which have been 
derived by England from her 
poor laws; and lately stood aghast at 
the evils which the maladministra- 
tion of them during thirty years had 
produced. The late enquiry in Ire- 
land has shown us the evils which they 
have remedied, compared with which 
those of the late maladministration 
shrink into insignificance.” (P. 122.) 

The ideas of the late Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld on the subject of 
public provision for the poor, pub- 
lished at the time of the French Re- 
volution, have always appeared to 
us perfectly sound, and consonant to 
all experience; how much misery, 
both in his country and in ours, 
might have been prevented if they 
had been uniformly acted on, even 
since that time, in both! 


‘* In assisting those who are without 
resources in sickness, age, or infirmity, 
and in relieving the families of such per- 
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* See the Authorities quoted in our Paper on the Poor Laws, May, 1833, 


p- 813 and 837. 
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sons of the ruinous expenses which the 
care of them involves, you not only re- 
lieve misery in some, but prevent it in 
others. So also, in providing for orphans, 
and aiding those who are burdened with 
unusual numbers of children, you not 
only diminish present suffering, but dry 
up the source of farther misfortunes, and 
of many vices consequent on misfortunes, 
in which they or their relations would 
otherwise be involved.” . 

** By giving those succours which help- 
less indigence requires, and refusing those 
which dre demanded by men capable of 
making themselves useful by their own 
industry, a wise constitution will 
strengthen and improve the morals of a 
country ; it will dignisy the relief it gives, 
and preserve to those who receive it the 
feeling of self-respect and independence. 

“ When the relief given to the unfor- 
tunate was, as heretofore, from pious 
legacies or private charities, diffused irre- 
gularly over the kingdom, it was insuffi- 
cient in some places, excessive in others, 
quite awanting in others. The relief 
given by private charity is always partial 
and uficertain, depending on the acci- 
dental residence and disposition of the 
rich. It should be the business of the 
French constitution to replace the incom- 
plete system of charitable foundations 
and private charities, by an enlightened 
and prospective system of legislation, ex- 
tending to all the departments, carrying to 
the most obscure parts of the country the 
assistance which misfortunes demand, and 
guided by no consideration in the distribu- 
tion of that assistance, but the degree of 
the misfortunes by which it is demanded.” 
—See Rapport du Comité de Mendicité. 


This quotation leads us to saya 
few words of certain other delusions 
(we can call them by no other 
name) which have been industri- 
ously propagated in this country on 
the subject of the poor laws. 

Thus itis often said that a poor 
law interferes with voluntary cha- 
rity; that it takes the relief which the 
poor would otherwise have received 
as a boon, and iiivests it with the 
ungracious character of a tax, thus 
deadening the sensibility of the rich, 
and intercepting the gratitude of the 
poor. We answer that a poor rate 
is not preferred to voluntary charity, 
if this could be made equally 
uniform and efficacious, but that 
it becomes necessary as a sub- 
stitute for it in an advanced and com- 
plex state of society, where it is prac- 
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rity should be collected with the 
same uniformity, administered to 
the same extent, and adapted with 
equal precision to the circumstances 
of individual cases, and thereby 
rendered equally effectual towards 
the main object—the maintenance 
of artificial wants, and of a certain 
standard of comfort among all classes 
of the poor. Ina perfectly simple, 
and, at the same time, educated and 
civilized state of society, as in many 
country parishes in Scotland, where 
all the higher orders who are to give, 
and all the lower orders who are to 
receive, are aware of their duties, 
and are known to one another, the 
burden may be sufficiently equalized 
among the former, and the benefits 
sufficiently secured to the latter, 
without the intervention of the law. 
—In fact, in such a state of society, 
if peace be preserved, property 
protected, and industry encou- 
raged, how seldom is the inter- 
vention of the law for any purpose 
required! It is to such a commu- 
nity that the pithy remark of the 
learned Scottish judge applies, that 
“a Tweeddale ewe might be sheriff 
of Peebles.” But does any man of 
common sense suppose, that be- 
cause, in such a community, the 
poor may be safely left to the care 
of their neighbours and immediate 
superiors, and will thus be secured 
from destitution and degradation, 
therefore the same results can be 
depended on in the heart of a popu- 
lous city, or on the wide spread 
lands of the Irish absentees, where 
the circumstances of not one family 
in a thousand of those which require 
relief are known to one person in a 
thousand of those who have the 
means of giving it? Much bas been 
said of the system of management 
of the poor in St John’s parish, 
in Glasgow, introduced by Dr 
Chalmers. We have the highest 
respect for the intentions with which 
that experiment was made, and think 
highly of the principle of the ar- 
rangements for the distribution of the 
voluntary charity in that parish; 
but if any one supposes that these 
arrangements will be generally and 
permanently adopted in that or any 
other great town in Scotland, or that, 
if so adopted, they will be equally 
effectual as the English poor rates 


tically impossible that voluntary c ha-are, in maintaining the habits and 
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comforts of the people, or thinks 
they can be made the basis of legis- 
lative provisions for the poor, we 
can assure him, from pretty ample 
experience of such matters, that he 
is lamentably mistaken. When our 
author truly says, that “‘ our north- 
ern neighbours are beginning to dis- 
cover that their voluntary system is 
excellent for relieving the unchari- 
table at the expense of the charita- 
ble,” he states only one of the ob- 
jections which have been urged by 
Dr M'Gill of Glasgow, the late Dr 
A. Thomson of Edinburgh, and 
others in Scotland itself, against 
trusting to this system, and in favour 
of a poor rate. The inequality of 
the burden on the rich, and the irre- 
gularity—and therefore inefficiency for 
the grand object of maintaining artifi- 
cial wants—of the benefit to the 
poor, are the original and inherent 
evils of the voluntary system. 

The idea that the sensibility of the 
rich to the miseries of the poor is 
weakened by a system of poor laws, 
is, a mere speculative delusion, the 
very reverse of the fact. The truth 
is, that when the poor are left, ina 
complex state of society, to volun- 
tary charity, they are miserably ne- 
glected ; great numbers of them sink 
into abject destitution ; the rich have 
continually before their eyes ex- 
amples of poverty and wretchedness, 
such as are almost unknown in a 
country where the poor are under 
the protection of the law; this sight 
gradually becomes habitual to them, 
they comfort themselves with the 
reflection, that many beggars are 
impostors; and too often “ indulge 
in unhallowed pleasantry in the sa- 
cred presence of misery.” It is their 
sensibility that is thus deadened ; 
where such spectacles are rare, they 
produce a very different effect. If 
the beggars of a small town in 
Ireland could be suddenly trans- 
ported to one of the same popula- 
tion in England, they would excite 
the commiseration of hundreds, for 
one who is in the slightest degree 
moved by the spectacle where it is 
actually to be seen. When the stan- 
dard of comfort is raised among the 
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lower orders, the ideas of the higher 
orders as to what ought to be the 
condition of the poor, and what are 
the proper objects of charitable 
assistance naturally rise along with 
it, and human life is estimated at 
something like its just value; as is 
abundantly obvious on a comparison 
of England with Ireland, or even 
with Scotland. The following is not 
the statement of a speculative phi- 
lanthropist, but of a practical man 
of business, whose opportunities of 
observation and enquiry have been 
more extensive than those of any 
other man ia this country. Many of 
our readers, who have heard so 
much of the “ consuming evil” of 
the English poor laws, may be dis- 
posed to distrust the contrast of 
the English cottage and the Irish 
cabin, but we have looked carefully 
into both, and can vouch for the 
general accuracy of the statement. 


“ The grand argument of the advocates 
of the voluntary system is, that com- 
pulsory assessment diminishes private 
charity. How they arrive at this conclu- 
sion I am ata loss to conceive. I have 
heard the assertion, usque ad nauseam, 
but I have never heard the grounds 
upon which it is based. Is it based upon 
the absence of private charity in Eng- 
land? Is it based upon the boundless 
private charity in Ireland? Those who 
make the assertion must surely have for- 
gotten that the largest compulsory assess- 
ment in the world is in England, or must 
have overlooked the endless number of+ 
institutions supported by voluntary con- 
tributions in this country. Have they 
never heard of soup kitchens, of distribu- 
tions of coals, of blankets, &c. &c.? If 
not, let them read Mr Chadwick’s ‘ Re- 
port on the Charities of Spitalfields.’ 
They must have forgotten, too, that Eng- 
land’s charity has not staid at home ; that 
her charity has reached the suffering 
Greek, the suffering Pole, and the suffer- 
ing of every other nation; and that, har- 
dened as the heart of England is by assess- 
ment, it has even felt for those whom 
Ireland, not hardened by assessment, was 
unable to relieve. Hasany one forgotten 
the great subscription in London some 
years since, when more than L.100,000 
were subscribed for the starving popula- 
tion on the west coast of Ireland? * One- 





* Our author might have added, as a contrast, the amount of subscription of the 
absentee proprietors of one of the most distressed Irish counties. 
recollection, it fell considerably short of L.100, 
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seventh of the whole of the poor’s rates of 
England, viz. of eight millions, was ex- 
pended in London and its immediate 
neighbourhood, and yet there is scarcely 
a principal street in that city in which 
there is not a palace dedicated to charity, 
and supported by voluntary contributions. 
I only wish that those who talk of com- 
pulsory payments destroying private cha- 
rity could witness the energetic pleading for 
the poor, which, as an assistant poor law 
commissioner, I constantly witness in 
those rate payers who have not been dis- 
abused of the erroneous reports which 
have been spread relative to the objects 
of the new system. Where the deserving 
poor are concerned, I never meet with a 
man willing to curtail their comforts, though 
I frequently meet with those whose be- 
nevolent feelings would lead them to give 
charity where it is not required, and con- 
sequently where it will do mischief.” * 

** I may, perhaps, be told by those who 
object to assessment, that by private cha- 
rity they do not mean alms-giving, but 
the kindly feelings which it creates, the 
sympathy which it produces between in- 
dividuals and between classes, the general 
softening of the national character—this 
explanation will do nothing for their ar- 
gument. Are the people of England 
worse parents, children, friends, or neigh- 
bours than the people of any other coun- 
try? Are they more brutal in their 
habits? Do they exhibit a general care- 
lessness about the sufferings of others? 
Perhaps a very fair test is the compara- 
tive extent and atrocity of crimes of 
violence on the person ; if se, I think the 
moral statistics of England will bear com- 
parison with those of any country in 
the world. 

* Tam convinced that, to leave the 
destitute to voluntary charities, so far 
from encouraging, tends to destroy the 
finer feelings. When I first arrived in 
Dublin, I suffered the greatest pain from 
the constant sight of half naked and squa- 
lid human beings. I at first attempted 
to relieve them, but soon found that it 
was quite beyond my individual means 
to make the slightest impression upon the 
mass of misery, and gave up the attempt 
as hopeless. Each person is actuated by 
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the same feeling, and thus charity ceases. 
By degrees I became accustomed to much 
of the misery which, on my arrival in 
Dublin twelve months previously, had 
caused me to shudder. Many of the 
Englishmen who were on the Irish Poor 
Commission with me, admitted that con- 
stantly witnessing scenes of misery had 
considerably blunted their feelings. The 
only scenes to which I did not become 
callous are those which may commonly 
be witnessed in Dublin after nightfall. 
On a winter’s evening, about seven o'clock, 
wretched creatures, without any other 
covering than a blanket or an old ragged 
cloak may be seen stretched by the rail- 
ings of the kitchen windows, watching 
with intense eagerness for the potato. 
peelings and for the scrapings of the 
plates, after the wealthier classes have 
dined—the tribe of Lazarus waiting for 
the crumbs, 

‘* These scenes always made me re- 
joice in the comparatively happy lot of 
the working classes in my own country, 
who never can be reduced to utter des- 
titution whilst the poor laws exist. 
And yet I had just left the ‘ Enquiry 
into the Administration and Oprration 
of the Poor Laws in England and Wales,’ 
filled to overflowing with horror at the 
condition of our well-fed, well-clothed, 
well-housed, happy and independent 
paupers. 

“T have often smiled at our English 
horrors when witnessing Irish scenes, 
and hoped that our own might never 
bear a worse character than at present. 
It is not surprising that the Irish think 
us a strange chimerical sort of people, 
upon learning that our greatest grievance 
is a fourpenny stamp upon newspapers. ” 

** T was asked one day by an Irishman, 
with whom I was talking about poor 
laws, whether I would reduce the Irish 
labourer to the level of the Englisk 
pauper? I need scarcely say that he had 
never been in England. When I had 
described to him the food, clothing, babi- 
tation, &c. of an English pauper, he soon 
perceived that no English pauper in his 
senses would change places with a farmer 
holding twenty acres of land in Ireland. 
I had just then returned from a visit to 





* To the same purpose, Mr Highmore, author of ‘‘A view of the Charitable Insti- 
tutions in London,” states, * with exulting satisfaction, that the municipal law, which 
enforces an annual rate for the support of the poor in every parish, presents no obstacle 
to the exercise of charity in every department, public and private.” ‘‘ I am not aware 
of an instance where any one being desirous of declining his contribution at the an- 
niversaries of any of our charitable institutions of London or Westminster, adverted 
for one instant to the poor rates, as a ground for withholding that contribution,” 
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the most pauperized county in England— 
Kent, and had been delighted with the 
comfortable, substantial, neat, pretty, 
well-furnished cottages, with the good 
clothing and the healthy, cheerful, inde- 
pendent countenances of the inmates. I 
must say, that if there were no choice 
but the squalid wretchedness and the 
crime of Ireland, or the out-door allow- 
ance system of England, vicious as I ad- 
mit that system to be, I should not 
hesitate to embrace it as a very minor 
evil.”"—Pp. 135-7. 


If any doubt could remain as to 
the difference of feeling with which 
the higher orders in England and 
those in Ireland habitually regard 
the poor, the clamour which is now 
raised by the rate payers in London, 
and other parts of England, against 
the Government Commissioners for 
abridging the comforts of the pau- 
pers, or forcing them into work- 
houses (and which we trust will be 
effectual in limiting the powers of 
those commissioners, and augment- 
ing those of the guardians of the 
poor), would be sufficient to prove, 
that what would be bounty to the 
poor of Ireland, is felt by the rate 
payers themselves a8 a personal griev- 
ance, when proposed for the poor of 
England. 

Again, one of the arguments which 
we constantly hear stated against a 
system of poor laws, is, that it breaks 
down the spirit of independence in 
the poor, and reducés them to the le- 
vel of retainers on the higher orders. 

Now, in considering how far this 
objection is well founded, we, in the 
first place, set aside the idea that any 
part of the wages of labour is in 
future to be paid out of the poor’s 
rate. That was a part of the Eng- 
lish system, introduced within less 
than fifty years, and which is allow- 
ed on all hands to have been wrong. 
It was in fact a benefit, not to the 
poor, but to certain employers of the 
poor, who thus shifted from them- 
selves a part of the expenses which 
their professions or occupations na- 
turally involved. It is now abolish- 
ed, and has no chance to be restored. 
We speak of the poor’s rate only as 
applicable to those who cannot find 
work, or cannot maintain themselves 
in a state of tolerable comfort by 
work, the unemployed poor, the aged 
and disabled poor, and the widows 
and orphans of the poor. 
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The Scriptures tell us, that we 
shall “ have the poor with us al- 
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ways;” and experience shows, that, 


especially in a long inhabited and 
highly civilized ,country, where 
there are great towns and unhealthy 
employments, and where great num- 
bers of the lower orders die at early 
periods of life, and leave families or 
relations who had depended on their 
industry, the classes of which we 
now speak are always very nume- 
rous. Now, let us ask ourselves 
how these unemployed and he)pless 
poor are to be provided for. That 
they cannot be provided for, nor 
their numbers repressed, by leaving 
them totheir fate, is, we think, proved 
salis superque, by what has been al- 
ready said, and by the Jamentable ex- 
perience of Ireland. All experience 
shows, that that plan is impractica- 
ble, and, if practicable, would have 
the very opposite effect from what 
is intended. And if any one sup- 
poses, that by encouraging savings’ 
banks and benefit societies, we shall 
secure that all labourers occasionally 
thrown out of employment, all aged 
and disabled persons, and all widows 
and orphans shall be provided for by 
“ a surplus fund” resulting from the 
wages of labour—wé can only say, 
that he indulges in a Utopian scheme, 
to which no real approximation 
has yet been made in avy rich and 
populous country,—certainly not in 
ours. 

Farther, inevery rich, and populous, 
and luxurious country, where the 
distinction of ranks, and the division 
of labour, and the habitual separa- 
tion of the higher and lower mem- 
bers of society have long existed, 
not only will there necessarily be 
many unemployed and helpless poor, 
but the great majority of these will 
be personally unknown to the great 
body of the higher ranks, and known 
only to a few, who are wholly un- 
able to supply their wants. We ap- 
peal to all, who have studied the 
structure of society, whether we 
do not fairly state the conditions 
of the problem which we afte at- 
tempting to solve. 

We apprehend it, therefore, to be 
quite certain, that in the order of 
things now established in this and 
all other civilized countries, and not 
likely to be changed in our time, the 
higher ranks of society must be con- 
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tent not only to bear the burden of 
the maintenance of a large number 
of the lower ranks, unemployed, or 
partially employed, or incapable of 
employment, but to contribute in 
one way or another to the mainten- 
ance of numbers of such persons, of 
whom, individually, they know as 
little as of the workmen whose 
hands have prepared for them the 
various luxuries which they daily 
consume. This burden they ought 
to regard as the price which they 
pay for all the advantages and en- 
joyments which they derive from the 
complex and artificial, but to them 
highly favourable state of society 
in which they live. 

Now, this being so, the question 
is, whether that large body of the 
poor, who must thus be mainly de- 
pendent on the bounty of persons of 
the higher ranks, to whom they are 
individually unknown, will have their 
feelings of independence more in- 
jured by claiming that bounty as a 
right, secured to them by a provi- 
dent and benevolent law, the appli- 
cation of which to themselves they 
can prove—or by supplicating it as 
a boon, to which they must recom- 
mend themselves as they best can, 
by ingenious contrivances to fix the 
attention, and by touching represen- 
tations to move the feelings of their 
superiors? In which case is the 
greater encouragement given to de- 
ceit and imposture? or to cringing, 
fawning, and flattering their supe- 
riors ? In which case may it reason- 
ably be expected that the relief given 
will be most regular, most perma- 
nent, best proportioned to the cir- 
cumstances and wants of the appli- 
cants, most compatible with exer- 
tions of industry in aid of it, and 
therefore most likely to maintain the 
self-respect and respectability, and 
to preserve the feeling of artificial 
wants in those who receiveit? In 
point of fact, where do we meet with 
the greater feeling of self-respect 
and independence—in the English 
pauper, who demands the protection 
of the Jaw, or in the Irish beggar, 
who implores the compassion of the 
charitable? The answers to these 
questions appear to us so clear, we 
have watched the progress of so 
many families receiving assistance 
in both those ways, and are so con- 
fident of-the_usual results, that we 
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have long considered the notion now 
in question as one of the most sin- 
gular delusions which has ever pre- 
vailed on this subject. To us the 
assertion of the Duc de la Roche- 
foucauld, already quoted, appears 
almost like an axiom,—but an “ én- 
lightened prospective system of le« 
gislation, extending equally toall the 
departments, carrying to all parts of 
the country the assistance which 
misfortunes demand, and guided by 
no consideration in its distribution, 
but the degree of the misfortunes 
which demand it,” is that which 
“ dignifies the relief it gives, and pre- 
serves to those who receive it the 
feeling of self-respect and indepen- 
dence.” 

In fact, it is so well known that 
private charity, in a complex state 
of society, where the poor and the 
rich live much asunder, is always ir- 
regular; that it is insufficient in some 
places, excessive in others, and gives 
encouragement to deceit and impos- 
ture (which we humbly presume is 
incompatible with self-respect and 
independence) in all; that. public 
institutions are constantly formed, 
for its collection and distribution ; 
that is, it takes the form of a public 
and regulated provision for the poor 
before it reaches them ; and in very 
many cases, as we can testify, the 
poor confound what they receive in 
this way, with that to which they 
are entitled by law, under the gene- 
ral name of the “ Town’s money,” 
and do not know which is which. 
Now, in this case, we can easily per- 
ceive that the money given under 
both these forms is distributed with 
more discrimination, gives less en- 
couragement to deceit and impos- 
ture, and is less injurious to the 
feelicgs of self-respectand independ- 
ence of those receiying it, than that 
which is given in the much vaunted 
way of casual charity, 7. e. by indi- 
viduals among the rich who do not 
know the poor, nor understand their 
characters or habits, But we should 
like to understand distinctly, how 
the money given in the one of these 
modes should be fatal to the spirit 
of independence in the poor, and in 
the other not, the poor themselves 
having no perception of any differ- 
ence between the two. 

But we have as yet said nothing 
of an argument against the poor laws, 
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on which some of the economists 
seem to place their chief reliance, 
viz., That they interfere with the 
profitable application of capital. 

“ The poor laws,” says Mr Mal- 
thus, “ raise the price of provisions, 
and lower the price of labour.” 
“ The farmer pays to the poor’s rates, 
for the encouragement of a bad and 
unprofitable manufacture” (in the 
case of the poor being set to work) 
“ what he would otherwise have em- 
ployed on his own land with infi- 
nitely more advantage to his coun- 
try. In the one case, the funds for 
the maintenance of labour are daily 
diminished, in the other, daily in- 
creased.” ‘* The obvious tendency 
of assessments for the employment” 
(it might be added for the relief) 
“ of the poor, is to decrease the real 
funds for the maintenance of labour 
in any country.”"—(On Population, 
Book iii. chap. 6). And on these 
texts there have been many commen- 
taries, in and out of Parliament. 

We do not apprehend, however, 
that the dicta of mere political eco- 
nomists, unsupported by practical ob- 
servations, have any very extensive 
influence in this country. The asser- 
tion of a professor of the science, 
that Ireland sustains no Joss from the 
rents of absentee proprietors being 
drawn from thence and spent in 
France (to which we presume it 
must be added that France derives no 
gain from that cause), has, we believe, 
engendered a salutary distrust of 
their speculations. And in the pre- 
sent case, witliout pretending to 
much acquaintance with their 
science, we think we can distinctly 
perceive, that the question of the 
influence of the poor’s rates on the 
funds available for the maintenance 
of profitable labour must hinge on 
that regarding their connexion with 
population, which we have already 
discussed. 

We can conceive a country, in 
which there should be no applica- 
tion of capital, except to profitable 
industry, or to the pleasures of those 
possessing it; no money laid out in 
any form on persons unable to work, 
or whose labour affords no return to 
those expending it. We donot stop 
to enquire whether such a country 
can actually exist, peopled by human 
beings, but we suppose its existence. 
Tracing it from its commencement, 
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we can perceive, that such a country 
would, for a time, make rapid pro- 
gress in wealth and population. But 
it is plain, that all the inhabitants 
could not be profitable servants of 
the capitalists; those administering 
to their pleasures only would not 
always be wanted; nor could any of 
the inhabitants continue profitable 
to them during their whole lives. 
There being no provision for those 
who are occasionally out of em- 
ployment, nor for those disabled 
by age, injury, or disease, nor for 
the widows and orphans of those 
who die in early or middle life, there 
would necessarily be a growth of 
misery and poverty, contempora- 
neous with the increase of wealth 
and population. This is a burden 
which will always attach itself, in 
one form or another, to any labour 
that is done by human beings. This 
misery and poverty, being allowed 
no claim on the capital of the coun- 
try, would soon make inroads on the 
wages of labour; it would soon ap- 
propriate to itself much of the price 
paid for labour to the most virtuous 
and best disposed of the labourers ; 
the savings’ banks and benefit so- 
cieties of such a country would be 
heavily taxed; and still the relief 
afforded would be very uncertain, 
irregular, and inadequate. The 
misery and destitution of one part 
of the population (particularly as 
towns grew and employments be- 
came unhealthy) would at least keep 
pace with the increase of wealth in 
the rest; and if, as our fathers have 
taught, the great object of political 
science is, not merely that there 
should be many citizens, nor that 
there should be rich citizens, but “ ut 
cives feliciter vivant,” the state of the 
nation would soon reflect no credit 
on the science of its governors. But 
the main question is, how would 
the “ principle of population” act 
in such a country? If it be true, 
as we have stated, and think we 
have proved, that the preventive 
check never does operate effec 
tually where there is much unre- 
lieved misery, the progress of the 
unproductive, or partially produc- 
tive, and destitute part of the popu- 
lation, would be much more rapid 
than that of the productive part, and 
the nation would be ultimately bur- 
dened with a mass of indigence and 
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wretchedness, sufficient to cripple 
all its energies. 

Farther, in such a country, there 
would not only be much unrelieved 
misery, but, after a time, discontent, 
and turbulence, and agitation. The 
O’Connells of such a country would 
never be wanting; and capital and 
credit, “the most timid of created 
things,” would soon disappear from 
it. 

What avails it to Ireland at this 
moment, that she has millions of 
hands able and willing to labour, and 
large tracts of rich uncultivated 
land, and every facility for manu- 
factures and commerce,—when the 
moral condition of her people is 
such, that no capitalist will trust his 
money among them? Her condition 
is just that which, in our humble 
judgment, would soon‘be the lot, and 
the deserved punishment, of any na- 
tion which should resolve, that its 
“funds for the maintenance of la- 
bour” should never be applied ex- 
cept directly to the profit or plea- 
sure of their possessors. 

On the other hand, if it be true, 
as we firmly believe, that a legal 
provision for the disabled and des- 
titute poor—simply because it is a 
certain, and uniform, and permanent 
provision, and because, therefore, 
it prevents the degeneration and 
degradation of habits which desti- 
tution would otherwise produce— 
is an effectual preventive check on 
population, then a nation which re- 
gularly devotes a portion of its ca- 
pital to the relief of misery and des- 
titution,—although its progress in 
wealth may seem to be retarded for 
a time,—may always expect to have 
its population not only more com- 
fortable, happier, and more con- 
tented, but more nearly adjusted to 
the demand for labour; and thus to 
escape, first the burden, and then 
the agitation and dangers of redun- 
dancy, -such as were witnessed in 
England two centuries and a half 
ago, and such as we now witness in 
Ireland. 

The wealth of a nation is not the 
result of a mere process of arith- 
metic. It is the work of human 
hands, and is guided by the impulse 
of human feelings; and it is in vain 
to attempt to separate the questions 
which regard its growth and pro« 
gress, from those which concern the 
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numbers, and habits, and comforts, 
and moral condition of those by 
whomit is produced ; and therefore 
it is that we say, that the question 
as to the effect of poor laws upon 
the wealth of a country turns on that 
which we have already considered, 
concerning the influence of the 
mode of provision for the destitute, 
on the principle of population. 
There is yet another class of rea- 
soners on this subject, who distrust 
the efficacy of any measures for the 
benefit of Ireland which go merely 
to the relief of physical suffering, 
and trust to “ Religious and Moral 
Education” as the only effectual 
remedy for this and all other evils 
of the social condition of our species. 
We should sincerely lament if any 
thing that we have said should be 
construed into disregard or contempt 
of their opinions. But we beg to 
say, that in order that religious in- 
struction may produce its due effect, 
the seed muet fall on good soi]. The 
philanthropist and the legislator can 
aspire to no higher object in this 
department of their duties, than to 
prepare the soil for its reception. 
Occasional religious feelings exist 
in all ranks of society, and perhaps 
their most striking manifestations 
are in the lowest; itis easy to excite 
them in the very outcasts of society ; 
—but all experience teaches us, that 
we are not to expect them to regu- 


‘late the character, and permanently 


influence the conduct, of those who 
are incessantly struggling for exist- 
ence, and are unable to command 
the comforts, and epjoyments, and 
decencies of life. A certain degree 
of physical comfort is essential to 
the permanent developement, and 
habitual influence over human con- 
duct, of any feelings higher than our 
sensual appetites. The exclamation 
of the Irish murderer on seeing the 
gallows at which he was to suffer, 
expresses, we verily believe, the 
only feelings with which many of 
his brave countrymen habitually 
regard the approach of death— 
‘She'll save me many a wet foot 
and hungry belly.” 

When it is said, therefore, that 
all our efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the poor will be ineffec- 
tual without the aid of religion, 
we willingly assent to the state« 
ment, but add, that religion itself 
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of our species, without the 
liminary assistance of human Cha- 
rity. It was not without reason, 
nor without a provident regard for 
the infirmities of human nature, that 
charity was assigned the highest 
place among the Christian virtues; 
or that (we quote again with reve~ 
rence the words of Tillotson) our 
Saviour himself “chose to be a 
beggar, that we, for his sake, might 
not despise the poor.” 

We conclude, then, that it is a part 
of the dispensations of Providence, 
that the higher ranks of society in 
every country, in an advanced stage 
of civilisation,—in return for the nu- 
merous advantages which they de- 
rive from having the services of so 
many of the lower ranks at their dis- 
posal,_must be content to bear the 
burden of the maintenance of many, 
for whose services they have no 
need, or who are incapable of ren- 
dering them any. That the assist- 
ance given to these lowest, but not 
least important members of society, 
may be effectual in maintaining them 
in tolerable comfort, and thereby 
preventing a morbid increase of des- 
titution, it is essential that it should 
be liberal, but discriminating, uni- 
form, regular, and permanent, as the 
state of destitution which demands 
it. That it may fulfil these condi- 
tions for the benefit of the poor, and 
at the same time press justly and 
equally on the rich, it is essen- 
tial that at least a great pari of it 
should be levied and distributed 
by thelaw. Nor does the law which 
~performs this office deviate in the 
smallest degree from its proper pro- 
vince. The relief of human suffer. 
ing is a sacred duty, written from the 
beginning on the hearts of men, en- 
forced by the positive precepts of 
the Gospel, and which no nation can 
violate or neglect with impunity. 
The business of the legislator is to 
equalize the burden which it im- 
poses, and regulate the benefits it 
confers, not to check the impulse 
from which it springs. 

In stating our views on this im- 
portant subject, we have made no 
attempt to raise a clamour against 
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will fail to influence permanently 
the conduct of the most destitute 
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our opponents. We assert with 
confidence, that they are utterly mis- 
taken in their opinion as to the in- 
fluence of poor laws on population, 
and have given our reasons. Of the 
feelings or motives which may have 
influenced their views, we have said 
nothing, and have nothing to say. 
Believing, as we do, that but for the 
representations of the economists, 
poor laws would before this time 
have been introduced into Ireland, 
and stayed the moral plague which 
is there raging, we cannot but re- 
gard it as an awful consideration, 
that the speculative errors of any 
men should have been invested with 
such a power over the lives and hap- 
piness of their fellow creatures. But 
we take comfort in the thought that 
the true “ Justice to Ireland,” which 
consists in extending to her suffer- 
ing poor the protection of English 
law, cannot long be delayed; and 
we exult in the hope, that our hum- 
ble efforts may contribute to con- 
quer the errors, by which that signal 
act of justice has too long been ob- 
structed. We care not by what 
Ministry the change may be intro 
duced; but we do trust in Heaven, 
that the present generation shall not 
pass away before every subject of 
our Sovereign may have reason to 
feel the same gratitude to the con- 
stitution under which he lives, as 
has been expressed by the eloquent 
Englishman whom we _ formerly 
quoted. ‘I would as soon see the 
best clause of Magna Charta erased 
from the volume of our liberties, as 
this primary authentic text of hu- 
mane legislation from our statute 
book. And if, in the course of a 
remote time, the establishments of 
liberty and humanity, which we now 
possess, are to leave us, and the spi- 
rit of them to be carried into other 
lands, I trust that this one record of 
them will remain, and that Charity 
by law will be a fragment of English 
history, to be preserved wherever 
the succession of our Constitution 
or religion shall go.” 

In our next number we shall enter 
into some details on the specific 
mode of provision for the Irish poor, 
which our author recommends, 
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THE MURDER GLEN, 
BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


Tuis is a dreary spot as eye shall see ; 

Yet a few moments linger here with me, 

And let us rest (the air is warm and still) 

In the dry shelter of this heathery hill. 

Though all about looks barren, bleak, and drear, 
Something of pleasantness methinks is here— 
This little patch of greensward at our feet ; 

This thymy hank our soft empurpled seat; 

This od’rous air, and the low humming sound 
(An under- tone of life) that murmurs round— 
Yes—this is pleasantness; but all beyond 

Seems smitten with a curse.—That sullen pond, 
Black as its moory marge ;—that one scathed tree, 
And the lone hovel, ruined, roofless, free 

To every straggling foot and wandering wind, 

In the cold shadow of that hill behind, 

That shuts in with its dark, bare, barren swell, 
The deathlike stillness of the gloomy dell ; 

There seems a curse upon the savage scene, 
There is a curse methinks where guilt hath been, 
So deep, so deadly, as hath left the Tale 
Connected with this wild sequestered vale. 

Not always, as some theorists pretend, 

Doth guilt in this life come to fitting end ; 

Not often here is God’s unerring plan 

Made plain to proud, presumptuous, purblind man; 
Enough for him, enough the word which saith 
Sin’s path is Hellward, and her wages Death. 
But now and then the thunderbolt descends, 

And strikes e’en here, for wise and gracious ends ; 
To rouse—to warn—to strike the scoffers dumb, 
Who cry, “ Lo! vengeance tarries—will it come?” 


Some ten years back, whoe’er from hence had viewed, 
As we do now, yon cheerless solitude, 

Had seen it then a drear, unlovely spot, 

But not deserted. From the lonely cot 

Curled a blue smoke-wreath in the morning air, 
And signs and sounds of life were stirring there, 
Too oft of strife, of violence, and hate. 

There dwelt a wretched man, his wretched mate, 
And their one child, a gibbering idiot boy, 

* Fruit of th’ adulteress ”—no fond parent’s joy, 
Nor sad one’s comfort ;—sent as for a sign 

And fearful foretaste of the wrath divine. 


None knew from whence the unsocial strangers came 
For a Jong season, nor their real name, 

But guessed them wedded, for the boy was born 

Just as they settled in that home forlorn. 

Nor doctor, nurse, nor gossip to the birth 

Was timely summon’d; but the man rushed forth 
One day in urgent haste (for peril pressed) 

To seek assistance. From old Martha Best 

I’ve heard the story—(to her dying day 
She told it shuddering)—in what fearful way 

She found the woman in her travail throes, 
Convulsed with spirit pangs more fierce than those, 
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And how she groaned some name, .and to some deed 
Wildly alluded, that with startling speed 
Brought her dark partner to the pillow near; 
And how he stooped, and whispered in her ear, 
Not words of love,—but something that she heard 
With a cold shudder; whispering faint a word 
Sounding like “ Mercy !”—and the stern man’s brow 
Grew sterner as he said—“ Remember now.” 
And as he lingered near the wretched bed, 
How hard she clench’d her teeth, and drew her head 
Beneath the coverlet, lest pain should wring 
From her parched lips the interdicted thing. 
“ Old drivelling fool! he called me,” quoth the dame, 
“ When I just hinted at the parson’s name, 
And talked of comfort to the troubled breast, 
From prayer with him, and evil deeds confest. 
Old drivelling fool! he called me, with a curse 
That made my flesh creep, and the look was worse 
With which he spoke it. Well!—the babe was born— 
Jesu preserve us!—'twas a luckless morn 
That saw its birth :—a foul, misshapen thing, 
Scarce human :—round the blue swoll’n neck a ring, 
Livid and black, and marks like finger prints 
Murderously dented: Not before nor since 
Such sight beheld I. When the mother saw, 
Christ! what a face was hers !—The lower jaw 
Dropt as in death, and with a ghastly stare, 
Pointing the tokens, she gasped out—‘ There! there! ’ 
‘ Hell is against us’—with a savage shout 

. Yelled the dark, fearful man, and rushing out, 
Was seen no more till midnight brought him back, 
Silent and sullen. There was neither lack 
Of food nor cordials in the house that night, 
And the red peat- fire gave a cheerful light, 
And a large dip was burning; yet for all 
The very flesh upon my bones did crawl 
With fearful thinking ; I could hardly brook 
Upon that loathly, helpless thing to look 
As on my lap it Jay; and in his sleep, 
Through the thin boards, I heard the father keep 
A restless muttering :—The King’s crown to gain, 
I'd not live over that long night again!” 





Such was the midwife’s story; and strange things 
Were guessed and rumoured, till low whisperings 
Grew louder by degrees, and busy folk 

Of information and the Justice spoke. 

But from th’ accuser’s part all kept aloof— 

They had no facts to rest on ;—not a proof 

Of the foul deed suspected :—The strange pair 
Gave no offence to any; straight and fair 

Were their few dealings at the village shop; 

And though the man was never known to stop 

A needless minute, or look up the while, 

Or speak a needless word, or seen to smile, 

His pay was punctual, if th’ amount was small— 
Time—if they waited—might unravel all— 

And so in part it did. There came a man 

From a far distant town (an artisan), 

To try for health his native country air 

In his own village. While sojourning there, 

He heard the ¢a/k of that mysterious pair, 

And as he listened, with impatient tone, 

Striking the table, said Two years agone, 
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I heard a trial in our county court 

’ For a most cruel murder; in such sort, 

And by such hands alleged to have been done, 
As made the heart sick. An unnatural son 
Sinfully mated with his father’s wife 

(A youthful stepdame), ’gainst the husband’s life 
Conspired with her—’twas so the indictment read— 
. And suddenly the old man in his bed 

Was found a blackening corse ;—a Jivid mark 
Circling his throat about, and, purply dark, 
Prints of a murd’rous hand. At nextassize 
‘They stood their trial, as I said ;—all eyes 
Looked loathingly in court. I saw them there, 
Just such as you describe this stranger pair. 

A tall dark man, with close curled lucks like jet, 
And overhanging brow, and mouth hard set, 
And a down look withal. She slim and fair, 

Of a white fairness ; light-blue eyes, and hair 
Iuclining to be red; of middle size, 

With something of a cast about her eyes,— 

Or it might seem so, as she stood that day 

With her wild look, that wandered every way 
And never fixed. The crime was proven plain 
To plain men’s judgments, but your lawyers strain 
The truth through mill-stones, till it filters out 
A puddle of perplexity and doubt. 

They were acquitted, but forsook the place, 
Pursued by curses.—Could I see the tace 

Of one but for a moment, I should know, 

Had I last seen it twenty years ago, 

The features printed on my mind so strong 
That fearful trial day.”— 


“Twill not be long,” 
The eager listeners cried, “ before Black Will 
Comes with his empty meal-bag to the mill, 
Or to the shop for his few errands there ; 
The woman seldom comes, and now ’tis rare 
‘To see her, since that changeling babe was bovn, 
So far from her own door as that old thorn, 
Where she would stand and pore as in a book 
On the dark pool beneath, with fixed lovk.” 
Not long the sojourner, with patient will, 
Haunted the shop, aud watched about the mill : 
Not long the curious rustics to their friend 
Looked for the fateful word, all doubt to end,— 
Zarlier than wont the dark- browed stranger came,— 


The watcher saw—and shuddering, said—‘t The same.” 


The tale ran round through all the country-side ; 
“ Murder will out” triumphant guessers cried .— 
“?Twas not for nothing,” said old Martha Best, 

“ God's finger on the babe those prints impressed; 
And on the father’s scowling brow so dark, 

As on Cain’s forehead, set a fearful mark. 

But who could have believed,—so slight, so fair,— 
That woman such an awful deed could dare ? 

*Tis true—she never looked one in the face; 

Bad sign !—And not a creature in the place 

Ever could draw her into social chat, 

Nor him to step into the Cricket Bat, 

And take his part in cheerful glass or song— 
Such strange reserve betokened something wi ong— 
NO. CCLIIL. 2L 
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So with a nat’ral horror, and a mind 

More humanly severe than Christian kind, 

Each cast his stone, and left the wretched pair 

To perish in their sin and their despair. 

It is a wholesome horror in the main 

That shrinks impulsive from the wretch whose stain 
Stamps bim accurst in blood’s own damning dye. 
Out on the mawkish, morbid sympathy 

That wets white handkerchiefs with maudlin wo 
When “ gifted” murderers to the gallows go, 

And “interesting” felons to the cord 

Bow their heroic necks, and meet the law’s award.— 
But vulgar minds, with unenlarged view, 

Hating the guilt, abhor the guilty too; 

And such “good haters” scarce can comprehend 
How He, the Sinless, is the sinner’s friend. 

Ah! had some faithful servant of his Lord, 

Some pious pastor, with the saving word 

Of gospel truth, those branded outcasts sought, 

Who knows what blessed change he might have wrought ? 
“ Despair and die!” hath dragged down many a soul 
Christ’s blood was shed for to eternal dole. 

“ Repent and live! ” the Hellward course hath staid 
Of many a one for whom that price was paid. 
Shepherds, who slumber on your watch, beware! 

Ye have account to render of your care; 

Nor will the plea avail ye in that day 

That while ye slept, the wolf bore off his prey ; 

Nor that the case was hopeless—futile plea! 

“ Hope against hope” your battle-cry should be— 
Then—if all fail at last—your souls from blood are free. 


A wide, wild district, half uncultured moor, 
Skirted by sea and forest, thick with poor, 

Is the vast parish, on whose utmost verge 

Lies this lone valley. The deep booming surge 
Full three miles off we hear, but Sabbath bell 
Sounds faintly tinkling in this dreary dell 

On stillest day, with favouring breeze to boot. 
To this far border gospel-shodden foot 

Comes rarely, tidings of great joy to bring. 

“ Who needs my ministry has but to ring,” 
Cries the good rector, “ at the rectory door— 

I always come when called for, and what more 
Could fifty curates, if I kept them, do?” 

Ah, reverend Michael! fitter far for you 

The post you occupied so. long and well 

In your old college, ere this living fell. 

No Sabbath to God’s house those outcasts brought ; 
Them, in their dreary dwelling, no man sought, 
Nor priest, nor layman, woman, man, nor child ; 
And every eye that measured them, reviled. 
For household needs still drew them now and then 
(Seldom as might be) to the homes of men— 
The oftenest he; but once or twice a-year, 

For homely articles of female gear, 

With her stern partner to the shop she came, 

A shrinking customer without a name, 

Served in cold silence, that had insult been 
Perchance, but for the man’s determined mien 
Of dark defiance. Change of look and tone 
Early informed him of his secret known; 

And from that moment, with a deadly hate, 

He cursed his kind, and dared its worst from Fate ; 
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Returning loathing looks with dogged stare, 

That said, “ Ye know me now—’tis well—beware |” 
And they who loathed, by those fierce glances cowed, 
Shrinking aside, breathed curses “ deep not loud.” 
And curious children, eager, yet afraid, 

Hung on the murderer’s steps ;—but if he made 

A motion as to turn, quick scowered away, 

Like blossoms scattered in a gusty day. 

Till once, two braggart boys, with bullying boast, 
Dared one another which should venture most ; 

And while their awestruck mates in ambush lay, 
Fronted the Ogres in their homeward way, 

And one squeaked “ Murder!” in his impish note— 
And one made mouths, and pointed to his throat, 
Then ran ;—but pounced on with a tiger bound, 

Both at a blow were levelled with the ground. 
Mothers! who owned those graceless ones, for you 
>Twas well that woman was a mother too, 

And hung upon the arm upraised to give 

A second blow that none might feel and live. 


A mother! ay—how black soe’er in part, 

That outcast creature’s was a mother’s heart 

To the poor wailing object that, while nursed 

At her sad breast, the father called “ accurst.” 

And now again, who looked might often see 

Her crouching form beneath that old scathed tree 
By the dark water, to her bosom prest 

The hapless babe, that still she lulled to rest 

With rocking motion, as of one in pain, 

With a low, crooning, melancholy strain. 

Oh! to conceive, as there she sat forlorn, 

The thoughts of those long hours of loneness born ; 
The yearning thoughts of happy childish days, 

Her father’s cottage, and her pleasant plays 

With little brothers and young sisters dear ; 

And how they grew together many a year, 

By pious parents trained in the Lord’s love and fear. 


Then—the changed after-time! the contrast dark ! 
Passion’s fierce storm, and Virtue’s found’ring bark, 
The step by step in Falsehood’s blinding lead, 

From guilty thought unchecked to guilty deed— 

The trust abused—the violated vow— 

The consummated crime—the hopeless now, 

And the dread future. Lost, unhappy soul ! 

Dared’st thou in fancy fix that fearful goal ? 

No; or Despair had into Madness burst ; 

And coldly calm she seemed, like one who knows the worst. 
‘“‘ The grief that’s shared is lightened half,” some say ; 
Not in all cases—Can it take away 

A grain of bitterness from us to know 

One dearer than ourselves partakes the wo ? 

And when a load unblest, the double share, 

Wretched community of crime and care, 

Is either cheered beneath the crushing weight 

By mutual suffering of his groaning mate ? 

And then a band of sin is one of straw— 

Count not thereon, contemners of God’s law! 

None but pure hearts, love-linked, in sorrow closer draw. 


Cast out from fellowship of all their kind, 
Each other’s all—did their forlornness bind 
More fast the union of that guilty pair ? 
Ay, with the festering fastness of despair. 
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No loving little one, with angel smile, 

Was sent to win them from themselves a while, 

In whose young eyes the eyes that could not brook 
Each other's furtive glance might fondly look. 

No lispiog prattler was in mercy given 

To lift its little sinless hands to heaven, 

And stammer out the prayer that pardon sought 

For one who dared not utter what she taught. ‘ 
lve said, their first—their only one was sent, 

Not as a blessing, but a punishment. 

No white-winged messenger, no silvery dove, 

Dear welcome pledge of peace, and hope, and love, 
But of fierce discord here, and fiercer wrath above. 

“*’T would be a mercy if the Lord who gave 

Soon took him back” —the midwife muttered grave; 

“ God gave him not,” the abhorring father cried ; 

“ Would in the birth the hell-marked imp had died ! ” 
But to her heart the mother drew it near, 
Whispering—* My wretched infant! hide thee here.” 


And year by year (the changeling lived and throve) 
More doting fond became that only love 

That ever in this woful world it knew, 

More doting for the father’s hate it grew; 

And to the mother soon that hate extended too. 
She had borne meekly many a cutting word, 

And many a bitter taunt in silence heard, 

Or only, when her sullen partner cried, 

* Would, ere | saw thy face, that thou hadst died,” 
Bowing her head— Amen!” she softly sighed. 
But when the crawling idiot in its play 

Stumbled unconscious in its father’s way, 

And the foot spurned him, and the savage curs’d— 
Then all the mother into fury burst, 

And “ Have a care!” she shrieked, with gestures wild, 
“I have been very patient—but my child! 

Harm not my child, or dread what I may dare— 

I may yet speak what——Villain! have a care.” 
Beneath her flashing look the ruffian’s eye 
Quailed, as he muttered indistinct reply ; 

«¢ And deadly white he turned,” said wandering Wat 
The Pedlar, who, to many a lonely spot 

Hawking his wares, had found his plodding way 
To the drear dwelliog in the glen that day. 

“7m an old man,” said Walter—“ far I've been, 
Much of mankind and of their ways I’ve seen, 

And oftentimes folk’s secrets in their looks 

Can read, as plain as some read printed books. 

So now and then, in my own quiet way, 

I make a lucky guess, and now should say, 
Touching this woman—mind, it’s only guess— 
Sinner she may be, but no murderess.” 

** So spake Sir Oracle,” in cozy chat 

On the oak settle at the Cricket Bat, 

The evening of his visit to the glen— 

And Walter’s sayings had their weight with men; 
And women listened with relenting heart, 
Wondering—“ Could one who did a mother’s part 
So fondly by her idiot child, have done 

(Helping the hand of that unnatural son) 

A deed it chilled the blood to think upon? 

He who his wretched babe could so abuse— 
Would that in im the gallows had its dues!” 


Year followed year, those dues were owing still, 
Satan had work in hand yet for‘* Black Will.” 
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That he was active in bis master's cause 

None doubted, though evading still the laws. 

No longer from all intercourse with men 

He dwelt secluded in that moorland glen ; 

Strange faces there were not unfrequent seen 

Of men, rough seafarers of reckless mien, 

And something wild and lawless in their }Jook— 
With those, for days and weeks, he now forsook 
His joyless home. The beach convenient lay, 

And a snug creek, a little cunning bay, 

Where boats and small craft might at anchor lie 
For days unnoticed, if exciseman’s eye, 

Or hated officer’s, with sharp survey, 

Ranged not the coast. Unorganized that day 

The naval guard ; the civil watch I ween 

Then kept, too civil to be over keen: 

The local bearings (sea and forest near) 

Favoured more trades than one; the royal deer 
Made not worse venison though the buck was slain 
Without a warrant; and some folks were fain 

To fancy tea and Hollands were, to choose, 

Best flavoured, when they paid the King no dues. 
Then customers who favoured the free trade, 

No curious, inconsiderate questions made 

When goods that never had the Channel crost 
Were offered—at a reasonable cost. 

What if a smuggler now and then was hung 
‘For worse than smuggling—from their souls they flung 
Accusing qualms, for “ how could they have thought 
Unfairly come by what they fairly bought ?” 

Laws interdict, and parsons preach in vain, 

While such (encouraging who might restrain) 
Whet with their ready pay the thirst for lawless gain. 


Now sometimes, with a timid consciousness 

That if none favoured some abhorred her less, 

Left lonely and unaided, from the dell 

The woman ventured forth, when twilight fell 

With friendly dimness on her flushing shame, 

To seek the village shop ; and with her came 

A heavy armful long, then, tottering slow, 

A dragging weight, that child of sin and wo— 

Poor fool, whom she her “ precious one!” would call— 
Ay—for he loved her, and he was her all. 

“*Mammam! mammam!” the stammering creature’s cry, 
If wandered from its face the only eye 

Could read in his, and fondly there detect 

A lovelier light than that of intellect. 

“Mammam! mammam!”—'twas all resembling speech 
To common ears that stammering tongue could reach; 
“ But oh! my Charlie, in his own dear way,” 

Affirmed the mother, “every thing can say— 

And he has far more sense than some believe— 

Could you but see him when he sees me grieve— 

And when I’m sick, he'll creep about the house, 

Or sit beside me, quiet as a mouse— 

And but a baby still, as one may say— 

Just eight—and growing handier every day.” 

Oh! mother’s love, of most mysterious kind! 

So strong! so weak! so piercing, and so blind ! 


“Twas pitiful, whatever she might be,” 

All said, ‘‘ that mother and her boy to see— 
_ Hanging for Aim would be an end too mild, 

That parricide, who hated his own child; 
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A poor afflicted thing, but still Ais own.” 

And there were crue! doings, ’twas well known, 

At that lone house, whence oftentimes arose 

Wild sounds of sharp contention, oaths, and blows, 
And the shrill treble of a childish cry, 
Heart-piercing in its helpless agony ; 

And more than once, thrust out into the night, 
Mother and child had lain till morning light 
Huddled together, the cold earth their bed, 

The door-sill pillowing her houseless head— 
Happy for them when signal from the bay 
Summoned their tyrant from his home away, 

With his wild mates to cruise, perhaps for many a day. 
But watchful eyes at last were on the glen, 
Notorious now the haunt of lawless men, 

Depot of contraband, and even, ’twas thought, 

Of things worse come by, for concealment brought. 
Twice with their warrant the suspected ground 
And house men keenly searched, but nothing found; 
While the dark owner carelessly stood by, 

And sneering thanked them for their courtesy, 

And bade them look again, and more minutely pry. 


Thus baffled oft, suspicion never slept, 

But quiet watch about the place was kept, 
Where every thing unusual that befell, 

a and goings, all were noted well. 

There had been jovial doings overnight— 

Late from the lattice flashed the ruddy light, 

And midnight was at hand, when from the door 
Staggered the parting guests, with drunken roar— 
“ At daybreak—mind !”—* At daybreak, there I’ll be” — 
And the door closed the parting colloquy. 

Then from within proceeded sounds more faint— 
A low, sad, sobbing murmur of complaint, 

Not long unbroken by a harsher tone— 

And then a curse—a scuffling—and a groan— 
Something that sounded like a heavy fall; 

And then the listeners said—twas quiet all ; 

And gladly from that dismal place they came— 
Such broils were frequent in that house of shame. 


They watched the skiff’s departure from the bay— 
“ Best lie in wait for her return ”—said they, 

“ Useless to watch about his den to-day, 
No—nor to-morrow ”—but a shepherd told 

On the third morn, how, fancying from his fold 
A straggler to the glen its way had found, 

He followed in its track ; and on the ground, 

By the pond-side, said he saw something lie, 

A whitish heap—* That’s sure my lamb! said I— 
And dead enough if so :—but then I heard 

As I came closer—(and methought i¢ stirred )— 
A feeble plaint—as from a dying lamb— 

I stopt and hearkened—’twas—‘ Mammam ! Mammam!’ 
Charlie ! said I—for lying all alone, 

’T was simple Charlie made that piteous moan; 
Undressed, as if just taken from his bed, 

Cold as a stone, with open eyes like lead 

Fixed on the dull black water—when at length 

I stooped to lift him, with his little strength 
(Little enough—the creature was half dead) 

He made resistance, turning still his head 
Toward the pond, and murm’ring o’er and o’er, 
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And there he lies—not long alive to lie— 
Come quickly if you’d help him ere he die; 
The door I found ajar—within—without— 
No living soul. Bad work has been I doubt.” 


Quickly they ran :—but when they reached the place, 
There lay the idiot, with his poor wan face 

Close to the water’s edge !—although in bed 

The shepherd left him, motionless—he said— 

And still he made the same distressful moan, 

Though faint and fainter every faltering tone ;— 

And still his eyes were turned with dying ray 

To the dark pond, as on its brink he lay. 


 °Tis not for nothing, idiot though he be,” 

All said—* he gazes there so earnestly— 

And one stooped down, and peering closely, thought 

He something saw :—and poles and hooks were brought, 
And grappled a dead weight—upfloated white 

A woman’s dress—one heave—and dragged to sight, 

On a pale corse looked down the cheerful morning light. 


‘*Mammam! Mammam !”—with one loud rapturous cry 
(Life’s last) the dying idiot bounded high, 

And falling forward, sank to quiet rest, 

Never to waken, on his mother’s breast. 


I’ve told my story—needs it still to tell 

How that the double murd’rer in this dell, 
And in this country, has no more been seen ? 
That is dark act that woman’s end had been. 
Proceedings at the inquest pointed clear— 
There was a bloody fracture by her ear, 
Fitting a mallet, that with hair and gore 
Stuck on, was found upon the cottage floor— 
His own apparel gone, and all of worth 

The lonely house contained. Upon this earth 
If somewhere still the ruffian roams secure, 
God knows ;—/ereafter, his reward is sure. 


One parting look upon the still sad scene, 

Where so much misery, so much guilt has been, 
And such a tragic act in the great play, 

Life’s melodrame. As calm, as still the day, 

As bright the sun was shining over head 

When by that water lay the ghastly dead— 

And then perhaps some little bird as now 

Perched on that old scathed hawthorn’s topmost bough, 
Poured forth a strain as joyous and as clear 
(Careless of human woes) as now we hear— 
Unconscious bird! no living thing but thee 

Stirs the deep stillness with a voice of glee— . 

The village children, if they venture near, 

Sink their loud gladness into whispering fear— 

No rustic lovers haunt the unblest ground— 

No tenant for the hated house is found— 

Our country people call it—* Black Will’s den”— 
And this unlovely spot—* The Murder Glen.” 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN. 


No. V. 


ASSOCIATION. 


Suppdésine the original subjects 
of thought and knowledge pre- 
sented to the mind, and the simple 
impressions made in whatever man- 
ner, there appear to be then two prin- 
ciples or powers required for their 
composition—one is a power in the 
mind to reproduce to itself those 
original impressions, when the ob- 
ject that gave occasion to them is 
withdrawn ; the other is a faculty of 
intellective discernment, by which 
it may frame those simple impres- 
sions into rational knowledge. 


The power which the mind pos- 
sesses of reproducing to itself its ori- 
ginal impressions, has, by Reid and 
Stewart, been termed conception.* 

There can be no occasion for any 
12asoning to show that a power in 
the mind of reproducing the impres- 
sions that are past is an indispen- 
sable part of the constitution of such 
a being, even for the lowest pur- 
poses of its life: since without this 
power it could live only in succes- 
sive moments, the consciousness 
of every instant being as entirely 





* The prime office of this power may be said to be “ to make the past the 
present,” whether that past has been a sensation, an emotion, an idea, ora train 
of ratiocination. Now it appears to us that the term conception does not 
in itself express this office. If we attend to the etymology of the term we 
do not discern in it that meaning with which it has been endued by meta- 
physicians, We are far from saying that in metaphysical discussion of any 
mental power we are bound to be guided by the meaning which was in the 
human mind in inventing avy important word in language. But we 
must either be guided by that meaning in its primitive siniplicity, or by 
that enlarged or modified meanivg which we find it afterwards to possess 
in the best written or oral discourse, or we are bound to show that the 
philosophical meaning, independently of or contrary to both these other 
two meanings, does more fully and more clearly express the office of the 
power which it designates than any otherterm. It is admitted that the 
etymological meaning does not express the office of this power. Does then 
the meaning of the word conception, as employed by the best writers and 
the best speakers of the English language, not professed metaphysicians, 
coincide more nearly, or entirely, with what we believe to be the meta- 
physical meaning? Now the word has, in the usage of the language, two 
principal senses, which not only do not include, but seem rather to exclude 
this meaning. The first use of it is to denote that act of the mind which 
takes place when we form to ourselves distinctly and clearly the idea of 
that which is intended to be represented or expressed in discourse, re- 
quiring something more than an ordinary exertion of attention or intelli- 
gence. We say that we conceive, or that we suppose that we have at- 
tained a right conception, or that we can form no conception of an author's 
or a speaker’s meaning. The other is a higher sense, implying invention, 
as when we speak of the conception of a poem or of sny other work of 
art, or in respect of any undertaking compare the conception with the 
execution. Either of which acceptations is so far from exhibiting the idea 
of the simple unaltered reproduction in the mind of a state previously ex- 
isting in it, that the first implies, and the second essentially and pointedly 
denotes a present act of new intellectual combination. Aud in truth, not 


only the idea of new combination, but the idea of a present act of intelli- 
gence which always enters into the received meanivgs of the word con- 
ception, is sufficient to distinguish it from the meaning to which metaphy- 
sicians have endeavoured to apply it as denoting an operation of simple 
repetition, of which intelligence does not necessarily make any part. Ne- 
vertheless, we shall not now depart from the established terminology. 
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divided from that of the preceding 
aud following instant, as if the feel- 
ing of the one and the other had 
belonged to two different beings. 
The power of conception, therefore, 
by which the impressions which 
have once been made can at any 
time be reproduced in the mind, and 
are continually reproduced, without 
its effort or desire, may be regarded, 
not merely as laying the foundation 
of knowledge, but as giving even 
continuity to life. 

Further, it is a fact important to 
be remarked, that the impressions 
which have been made by some of 
the senses, are far more easily re- 
produced by the mind, than those of 
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others. Of all our senses there is 
none from which conception gives 
back such vivid representations as 
from the sight. 

With respect to some of them* it has 
been disputed, though without any 
reason apparently, whether we are 
able toreproduce their impressionsat 
all. The greater number of persons 
have but very obscure conceptions of 
eound ; and some might be disposed 
to question our power of repeating 
to ourselves those impressions alto- 
gether; measuring all their concep- 
tions by the vividness of those of 
the eye; and perceiving that there 
is in the endeavour to recal the im- 
pressions of the other senses nothing 











* The remembrances of the sensations both of taste and smell are ex- 
tremely distinct—though some writers have asserted the contrary. This 
is certain, that the recognition of tastes and smells is instantaneous; and 
that could not be without a strong and distinct remembrance of the 
original sensation, The odour of a rose is as distinctly remembered 
as its colour—and soare all the odours of external nature. John Fearn, in 
his Essay on Consciousness, while explaining the causes which give 
strength and durability to ideas of sensation, observes, that the senses of 
taste and smell are Jess frequently “:the harbingers of pleasures and 
pains” than those of hearing and sight,—and that therefore the ideas left 
by them must depend, less upon association for their durability, than upon 
the absolute degrees of pleasure or pain. He avers that a vivid pain or 
pleasure from either of them is never forgotten—nor rendered doubtful— 
and he even goes so far as to affirm, “ that there is no doubt that a man 
will come to forget his acquaintance, and many other visible objects, no- 
ticed in mature age, before he will in the least forget tastes and smells, 
of only moderate interest, encountered either in his childhood, or at any 
time since.” This opinion he goes on to illustrate thus. 

“In the course of voyaging to various distant countries, it has several 
times happened, that I have eaten, once or twice, of different things that 
never came in my way before nor since. Some of them have been pleasant 
—and some scarce better than insipid; but I have no reason to think I 
have forgot, or much altered the ideas left by those single impulses of 
taste; though here the memory of them has certainly not been preserved 
by repetition of the sensual vibrations. It is clear I must have seen, as well 
as tasted, those things; and I am decided that I remember the tastes with 
more precision than I do the visual sensation had with them. I remember 
having once, and once only, eat Kangaroo in New Holland—and having 
once smelled a baker’s shop, having a peculiar odour, in the city of Basso- 
rah. Now both these gross ideas remain with me quite as vivid as any 
visual ideas of those places ; and this could not be from repetition of vibra- 
tion, but really from interest in the sensation. Twenty-eight years ago, in 
the island of Jamaica, I partook (perhaps twice) of a certain fruit, of the 
taste of which I have now a very fresh idea—and I could add other in- 
stances of that period. I have had repeated proofs of having lost retention 
of visual objects, at various distances of times—though they had once been 
familiar. I have not, during thirty years, forgot the delicate and in itself 
most trifling sensation, that the palm of the hand used to convey when I 
was a boy, trying the different effects of what boys call light and heavy 
tops; but I cannot remember within several shades of the brown coat 
which I left off last week. If any man thinks he can do better—let him 
wnat ideal survey of his wardrobe, and then actually refer to it for 
proof. 
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corresponding to that vivid distinct- 
ness, Yet that the conceptions of 
sound are recalled very vividly and 
distinctly, though we do not attend 
to them, is evident by the decisive 
certainty with which we recognise 
sounds, as in particular the voices 
of those we know :—at which time 
there must be in the mind the dis- 
tinct conception of the same tones 
formerly heard, for our distinguish- 
ing the voice can mean nothing else 
than that, on comparing it with our 
conception of those tones, heard be- 
fore, we find them to agree. 
Different reasons may be assigned 
for this peculiarity in the conception 
of visible impressions. One cause 
undoubtedly, and that a very im- 
portant one, is that the impressions 
of the eye are infinitely more 
strengthened by association than 
those of the other senses. When 
we try to recal to our mind the im- 
pression of a sound or of a taste, the 
object of our conception is a single, 
insulated sensation. But every ob- 
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ject of sight is complex. It is the 
composition of many different vi- 
sual impressions; and the object is 
recalled, not merely as the concep- 
tion of mere sensation, but as an as- 
sociated intellectual whole. For 
the various parts of such a visible 
object have a mutual dependence 
which is perceived by the under- 
standing, not by the eye; and the 
understanding assists the concep- 
tion, by the intellectual idea it has 
retained of their proper arrange- 
ment. This explanation of the 
facility afforded to the reproduc- 
tion of visible impressions by the 
force of their material association, 
is confirmed by a similar fact 
with respect to sounds; it being 
found much easier to recal a suc- 
cession of sounds, as in music, than 
any single tone. Another cause 
equally powerful perhaps is to be 
found in the constant use of this 
sense, as the instrument of our 
habitual and most important know- 
ledge. * — 








* It has been a singular and not uninteresting attempt of metaphysicians, 
to ascertain, in the supposed case of an intelligent being framed with a 
part only of our senses, what advance he might make in the unfolding of 
his mental powers from the impressions of the very simplest. With re- 
spect to the sense of hearing, assuming that it could not give us the 
knowledge of an external world, yet it is plain that many other intellec- 
tual perceptions and some variety of emotions might be produced out of 
this single sense. For, if we suppose a sensation to be excited in the single 
sense of such a being, the moment this happens, he must necessarily 
acquire the knowledge of two facts at once—that of the sensation, as an 
affection of his mind, and that of his own existence. 

After this sensation has passed away, the remembrance of the impression 
may recur to him—he may both form the distinct ideal conception of it, 
and recognise as a fact of memory, that he did actually feel it—a recogni- 
tion involving the consciousness of personal identity. 

If odours of various bodies have been impressed upon his sense, and 
fainter and stronger sensations of the same, he can make comparisons 
among these in respect to their degree ; in respect to resemblance; in re« 
spect of the pleasure and pain with which they have been accompanied. 
He will be capable of desiring the return of those which he has found 
agreeable, and may feel apprehension and fear of the return of those which 
were painful, of which the very thought will excite his aversion. In this 
manner, it is evident, he might proceed from the effect of sensations known 
merely as taking place in his mind, and from which, in all probability, he 
could learn nothing whatever of any separate existence, to exercise many 
of his most important faculties. Nor could he fail, amidst these various 
and successive states of thought and feeling, to understand with irresis- 
tible conviction, that he himself, the sentient and intelligent being in 
whom all these changes took place, was one simple unaltered nature, of 
which these various affections were merely passing modifications. _ 

In short, it is evident, without attempting to follow further this kind of 
investigation, that it is not possible for mind to be awakened at all, but it 
must be awakened in the fulness of its consciousness, and in the immediate 
possession of its powers. 
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A difference in power of con- and another. It is in some re- 
ception appears to be one of the markably vivid; and when it is 
constitutional differences that are so, seldom fails to discover itself 
to be observed between one mind by’ the animation it gives to their 





By the feelings arising from the sense of taste and smell, no indica- 
tion is given to us of an external world. Dr Brown, when stating this 
in his Outlines, beautifully says, ‘‘ To know the cause as matter” (he 
is speaking of our sensations of the smell of a rose) “ would be to 
know it as an extended resisting mass; and for informing us of the 
figure of, and the hardness or the softness of the beautiful circular 
flower with its convex stem, and green flexible foliage, the sensation of 
fragrance seems to be as little fit, as any other feeling of mere pleasure or 
pain of which the mind is susceptible.” Abstracted from the mere tactual 
sensation of the object, it is plain, he says, that neither do the primary sen- 
sations of mere taste convey to us any knowledge of an external world. 
“It is very different, however,” says the same acute metaphysician, 
“in the circumstances of that richer complexity of senses with which na-« 
ture has endowed us. By frequent coexistence with the sensations afford- 
ed by other organs, that have previously informed us of the existence of 
matter, our sensations of mere smell and taste seem of themselves ulti- 
mately to inform us of the presence of things without. A particular sen- 
sation of fragrance has arisen, as often as we have seen or handled a par- 
ticular flower ; it recalls therefore the sensations that have previously co- 
existed with it,and we no longer smell only—we smell arose. In taste, in 
like manner, by the influence of a similar coexistence of sensations, we 
have no longer a mere pleasurable feeling—we taste a plum, a pear, a 
peach. The suggestion of things external is as quick in these cases, as in 
any other cases of association; but the knowledge of these corporeal 
masses is still a suggestion of memory only—not a part of the primary 
sensations either of smell or of taste.” : 

In one of his posthumous essays (on the External Senses), Adam Smith 
asks, somewhat sceptically, if any of our senses, antecedently to observa- 
tion and experience, instinctively suggest to us some conception of the 
solid and resisting substances which excite their respective sensations— 
though these sensations bear no sort of resemblance to those substances ? 
He says at once, that the sense of tasting does not—but that it perhaps 
may be otherwise with the sense of smelling. The young of all sucking 
animals (of the mammalia of Linnzeus), whether they are born with sight 
or without it, yet as soon as they come into the world apply to the nipple 
of the mother in order to suck. In doing so they are evidently directed 
by the smell. The smell appears either to excite the appetite for the pro- 
per food, or at least to direct the new-born animal to the place where that 
food is to be found. It may perhaps do both the one and the other. 
When the stomach is empty, that the smell of agreeable food excites and 
irritates the appetite, is what all experience: but then, observes Dr Smith, 
the stomach of every new-born animal is necessarily empty. Every ani- 
mal while in the womb seems to draw its nourishment more like a vege- 
table from the root, than like an animal from the mouth; and that nourish- 
ment seems to be conveyed to all the different parts of the body by tubes 
and canals, in many respects different from those which afterward perform 
the same function. Yet the moment the animal is born, the appetites, 
which take their origin from a certain state of the body, seem to suggest 
the means of their own gratification, and some anticipation or preconcep- 
tion of the pleasure which attends the gratification. Thus, the smell not 
only excites the appetite, but directs to the object which can alone gratify 
that appetite. But by suggesting the direction towards that object, the 
smell must necessarily suggest some notion of distanee and externality 
which are necessarily involved in the idea of direction, and in the idea of 
the line of motion by which the distance can best be overcome, and the 
mouth brought into contact with the unknown substance which is the 
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discourse. It shows itself in the they describe as if the object were 
bright picture they are able to give again before their eyes, and the 
in language of that which is present events which they remember and in 
only to their minds. They relate, which they have borne a part were 





object of the appetite. That the smell should alone suggest any precon- 
ception of the shape or magnitude of the external body to which it directs, 
does not seem very probable; for the sensation of smell seems to have no 
sort of affinity or correspondence with shape or magnitude ; and whatever 
preconception the infant may have of these, is likely to be suggested not 
so much directly by the smell, or indirectly by the appetite excited by the 
smell, as by the principle which teaches the child to mould its mouth into 
the conformation and action of sucking, even before it reaches that object 
to which alone that conformation and action can be usefully applied. Dr 
Smith, however, is of opinion, that as smell suggests the direction by which 
the external body must be approached, it must also suggest some vague 
idea or preconception of the existence of that body, though not perhaps of 
the.precise shape and magnitude of the thing. 

The smell, too, he conceives, may very probably suggest some even to- 
lerably distinct perception of the taste of the food to which it directs—for, 
though the respective objects of our different external senses bear no sort 
of resemblance to each other, as colour bears no sort of resemblance to 
solidity, nor to heat, or cold, or sound—yet to this general rule there is 
one exception, he observes—for that the sensations of smell and taste evi- 
dently resemble each other in some vague manner. The sensation of smell, 
though perceived by a different organ, seems to be, in many cases, but a 
weaker sensation of the same kind with that of the taste, which it announces. 
It is very natural, therefore, he concludes, to suppose that the smell may 
suggest to the infant some tolerably distinct perception of the taste of the 
food which it announces, and may, even before experience, ‘“ make its 
mouth water for food.” 

The Sense of Smell is intimately connected with that of taste—so much 
80, that in language we sometimes confuse the words that belong to each— 
and Thomson somewhere in his Seasons speaks, when describing the 
odours of a rural morning, of 

* Tasting the smell of dairy.” 

The organs of smell are affected by the finer particles of bodies being dis- 
solved in the air which we breathe, and borne by it through the nostrils to 
the olfactory nerves, just as tastes are caused by the similar finer particles 
being diluted in the saliva, and conveyed to the palate and other organs 
of the mouth. All animal and vegetable bodies are continually sending 
forth effluvia of vast subtlety,—which in their progress through the air unite 
and mingle with other bodies to which they have some chemical affinity,— 
forming perpetually new concretes—and spreading themselves to an im- 
mense distance from the body which sent them off, as is proved by the 
sense of smelling in some brute animals, for example, thé wolf or vulture, 
that will scent for leagues not only dead carrion, but the living flesh of man, 
ere it is heaped upon the field of battle. 

The prime animal purpose of the sense of smell. is plainly, the discovery 
of agreeable and salutary tvuod—and is accordingly placed near the or- 
gans of Taste; so that, to use the words of Mr Stewart, all our food under- 
goes a double inspection. Its other great animal purpose is to excite and 
quicken the taste—which is affected both by association, and originally, 
in virtue of that singular affinity which, it has been observed, subsists be- 
tween the odour and the flavour of bodies. Indeed it has been observed, 
that the sense of smeii is in fact scarce any other than an appendage or 
outerwork to the sense of taste, and that therefore its capacities as a dis- 

inct sense may very well be expected to be curtailed. These various 
odours have each their different degrees of strength and weakness. Most 
of them are agreeable or disagreeable; and frequently those that are 
agreeable when weak, are disagreeable when stronger. When we com- 
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visibly transacting again, and they of which we speak, distinctly exhi- 
were again almost taking part in  bited to us in the mind of another, 
them. In such cases we may say for the glowof his narrative is mere- 
that we see the power of conception ly transfused from the vividness of 





pare different smells together, we cannot, says Reid, “ perceive many 
resemblances or contrarieties, nor indeed relation of any kind be- 
tween them. They are all so simple in themselves, and so different from 
each other, that it is not possible to divide them into genera and species. 
Most of the names that we give them are particular—as the smell of a 
Rose—of a Jessamine—or the like.” 

Man, in a state of civilisation, seldom employs the organ of smell with 
any view of deriving from the sensations any knowledge connected with 
the support of his existence. Even in his rudest state, in the pursuit 
of his prey, and in the search of his food, he seldom trusts entirely to the 
organ of smell, but has other auxiliaries of ingenuity which he employs 
at need,—and therefure it is difficult so say to what a degree of perfection 
this sense might be brought by cultivation. As it is, we know that the 
savages of North America have been known to track their enemies and 
their game by the scent, without the aid of dogs. Haller mentions a wild 
boy found in the Alps, whose sense of smell was almust as acute as that 
of adog—and indeed all those wretched creatures of human birth that 
have been left in infancy in the solitude of woods, and sunk into something 
below our nature, have all possessed in perfection that sense which is so 
strong in the brute creation. They are almost bowed down to the earth 
like brutes, and so acquire the powers of animals that are prone. We 
may refer to that most interesting account by Mr Wardrope of the 
blind, deaf, and dumb boy, James Mitchell, in whose case the degree 
to which this sense may be heightened, and the service which, under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, it may render to the human being, are most 
strikingly exemplified. To the sense of smell, says his scientific bio- 
grapher, “he seemed chiefly indebted for his knowledge of different per- 
sons. He appeared to know his relations and intimate friends by smelling 
them very slightly ; and at once detected strangers. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to ascertain at what distance he could distinguish people by this 
sense; but from what I was able to discover, he appeared to be able to 
do so at a considerable distance from the object. This was particularly 
striking when a person entered the room, as he seemed to be aware of this 
before he could derive information from any other source than that of 
sinell.” 

Fiually, it may be observed, that though, of all the senses, that of smell 
has certainly the narrowest range, and the least influence on our ideas, yet 
that even its sensations become, from association, of considerable power 
over the mind. We need notsay what a charm there is in ajl the odours of 
external nature—and how much of its beauty is thus felt to be breathed or 
inhaled into the soul. The gently and widely-diffused fragrance of leaves 
and tlowers, and blossoms, imparts an unconscious satisfaction to the ru« 
dest mind; and tu the more refined, is acknowledged in delight to be as 
touching as the sound of joy that is warbling in the groves and woods. The 
faint and dying odour of things so fair and perishable, are combined in the 
mind with all our feelings about the flowery families of the field. And here 
we may use the beautiful language of Dr Brown, when speaking on the 
same subject.—“ If we imagine all the innumerable flowers which Nature 
pours out, like a tribute of incense to the God who is adorning her, again to 
be stripped, in a single moment, of their odour, though they seem to retain 
all their bright diversities of coluuring, it would seem as if they were 
deprived of aspirit which animates them—hbow cold and dead would they 
instantly become—and how much should we lose of that vernal joy which 
renders the season of blossoms almost a new life to ourselves. Itis by this 
delightful reality that the tribes of vegetable life come to hold asort of 
social and spiritual communion with us. It is, as it were, the voice with 
which they address us, and a voice which speaks only of happiness.” 
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hisconception. Thisgivesusavery of its past impressions, vividly and 
distinct idea of what we aretoun- distinctly perceived — not altered 
derstand by the power—namely, and compounded anew, as happens 
that itis the renewing uponthe mind in many others of its processes—but 





It may be remarked too, that the sense of smell imparts sensations that 
the imagination can convert into emotions of sublimity, as well as of beauty. 
No person ever was so in the heart of a thunderstorm as to be sensible, amid 
the sultry air, of the sulphureous smell of the electric fluid, without feel- 
ing it to be as awful even as the flash or the sound. The cold damp smell 
of a mouldering ruin, mixed perhaps with the sweet odour of the living 
wall-flower, deeply affects the soul. There is a sepulchral smell which 
deepens our dream of mortality—and the imagination, in its sublimest 
thoughts of the terrors of death, might think of the smell of a great field of 
battle, when so much that was human life lies in dread decay. Mil- 
ton, in describing Death exulting in his future prey, sublimely sings, bor- 
rowing a daring image from a sense generally supposed to awaken only 
ordinary associations— 

‘* So saying, with delight he snuffed the smell 
Of mortal change on earth, as when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 
Against the day of battle to a field 

Where armies lie encamp’d, come flying, lured 
With scent of living carcasses, design’d 

For death the following day in bloody fight. 

So scented the grim Feature, and upturn’d 

His nostril far into the murky air, 

Sagacious of his quarry from afar.” 


The first and greatest animal use of the Sense of Taste is to incite the 
living creature to seek the means of its subsistence. — 

This may lead us to remark a little more particularly the solicitous pro- 
vision which nature has made for continuing to the various beings she has 
framed the life with which she has endowed them. In considering this in 
the animal creation, we are naturally led to compare them in this respect 
with that part of nature which must continue life to itself, and yet has not 
the means of seeking it; and the comparison shows us, in an interesting 
manner, the combination of the various parts and aptitudes of every crea- 
ture to an entire purpose. Where the plant grows, there lie around it the 
sources from which it is to draw its support. The earth supplies to its 
spreading roots the juices they are to imbibe—its food for nourishment 
and growth. The surrounding air yields to its leaves a principle no less 
necessary to its existence; and thus the life of the plant is supported and 
sustained by a continual ministration of nature. Its nutrition, as long as 
its life is in a state of activity, is perpetually and necessarily going on; 
the organs which feed it are incessantly absorbing its aliment without 
consciousness and without volition. It lives, and it cannot cease to live; 
for so long as it is surrounded by elements capable of yielding to its sup- 

ort, so long must its life be kept up, until the decay to which all organ- 
zed beings are subject shall have destroyed its existence. But all ani- 
mals—not only those which range in quest of food, but those of the lowest 
kinds, as polypi, which, rooted to a spot, can receive only what the waters 
bring within their reach—even these depend on themselves, on sense and 
the act of volition, for obtaining thelr food. Even these lowest of the 
sentient kind must, as it were, watch the approach of their prey, seize it, 
and expose it to the action of the Internal organs before it can conduce to 
the support of life, or to future growth 

Even these, then, have exertion of thelr own to make to provide their 
sustenance. But the higher orders of the animal creation are required to 
incessant, even to palnful and dangerous toll for thie purpose, That mort 
striking feature of thelr condition, the power of locomotion, le essentially 
connected with the pecullar manuer lu which they are destined to be sup- 
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faithfully reproduced. It is very ceived, may not often take place— 
true that this simple and faithful for the mind seldom acts by one of 
reproduction in which the impres- its powers alone. But so far as the 
sion is renewed merely as it wasre- impressions, with which it is filled, 





plied with food. Whether they move on earth, through the air, or the 
waters, the first great object of this power of locomotion, the great con 
tinual use to which they apply it, is to seek their food: Every other use 
is occasional or secondary. Thus, then, in the whole of animal life, we 
find one character prevailing, of dependence on themselves for procu- 
ring their own nutriment, a character the most strongly marked in the 
most perfect animals, throughout whose whole complicated organization 
we trace one great and uniform purpose, the formation of a creature, who 
is commanded to maintain, by its own intelligence and active will, that 
life with which it has been endowed :—a purpose alike manifest in the 
structure of the organs of niatrition, which are to receive and contain 
its food, in the organs of motion, sight, and active power, by which it is to 
follow and take its food, and in those delicate and acute organs of taste 
and smell, by which it is enabled to select its nourishment, and by which 
it is incited to that keen, eager, and vigilant exertion which is necessary 
to bring its food into its power. 

If it would not seem to be pursuing a fanciful analogy, to step from 
what we have just observed of the evident influence of the sense of taste 
on the lower creation, in inciting them to the exertion required for the 
support of Jife—to the consideration of a similar influence upon man—we 
might observe that his taste has a remarkable influence on his condition, by 
the variety of means by which it impels him to seek its gratification. The 
various cultivation of the earth, the interchange of the productions of dif- 
ferent countries and climates, need only be mentioned to show in how ex- 
traordinary a manner the simple variations of affection of a single sense are 
linked with important elements of his whole state, having results that are 
felt even in the intellectual and moral character of his social being. 

Neither ought we, when speaking of this sense, to omit mention of its 
constant influence, from the first hour of our existence, on the temper of 
our minds, and on the very best of our social affections. Its pleasures par- 
taken of according to the measure of nature, and as far as the dignity of 
that nature will allow—nor can there be any thing degrading to the highest 
mind to enjoy what is so essential to the gladness and tranquillity of 
our animal constitution—are such as not only yield a welcome relief 
to thought—and introduce into the mind movements of a glad and gentle 
pleasure—but round the table that is spread for the necessities of our 
hunger, and the pleasures of our taste, assemble the manners, the graces, 
and the virtues—and while the savage devours his food in the sullen silence 
of a selfish fear, or in the revelry of a gluttonous festival—civilized man 
feeds the affections of his soul at the same board at which he satisfies the 
wants of his body, and thus makes his baser minister unto his nobler 
nature. 

Perhaps the simplest view which we can take of the Sense of Hearing, is 
that of its use in giving warning of the approach of danger, and its sub- 
servience to the means of procuring sustenance, both in the inferior ani- 
mals, and in man whose animal nature constitutes so great a part of his 
being in savage life. This sense, therefore, is most acute in those animals 
that have no resource against danger but in flight. The use of the sense of 
hearing in giving notice of the approach of danger is farther illustrated by 
this t when the action of the other senses is suspended, and when the 
eye that might warn us of the approach of danger is useless in darkness, the 
ear is still open ae it were to receive impressions. It ls the ear that watches 
in the darkness and etillness of night, and in the unconscious confidence of 
ite vigtinnt wakefulness we lay ourselves down to rest le peace. There 
ln something In darkness, under many circumstances, which excites an 
irresistible feeling of terror, by which sense of hearing ls rendered alive 
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are mere representations of the past, It may be here remarked, that the 
so far is its present state to be striking effect of such representa. 
ascribed to conception; what is al- tions on the minds of those who 
tered falls under the description of listen to them is the proof of a law 
other operations. which has always a considerable in- 





to the slightest impressions. This feeling would be insupportable if we 
had not in the sense of hearing a means of knowing that we are free from 
dauger, or that it is about to approach. We are, perhaps from custom, not 
conscious of the feeling of security which we derive from this sense when, 
in the gloom of night, we are deprived of the use of that vision on which 
we chiefly rely and when we can command it. “ Never,” says a writer in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, “do I recollect to have heard a cry ex- 
pressive of more terror and distress, than was uttered by a deaf child 
when suddenly placed in complete dagkuess, by the extinction of the light, 
ia a strange room, in which she had Deen employed with other children, 
not deaf and dumb like herself. Her companions were not in the least 
alarmed; they could hear each other, and their presence was felt among 
them all by their breath and the motion of their bodies; but this poor deaf 
child seemed as if sie felt herself alone in a moment, and shrieked out in 
an agony of fear.” 

Ia like manner would a blind child have been affected had there been a 
sudden extinction of sound. The hold which its mind had on the existence 
of beings like itself, near itself, and in amity with itself, would have been 
broken; and that mind would have been left, in a moment, to collect a new 
set of ideas, which in that case of destitution, would, almost of a necessity, 
have been fearful or distressing. 

Nay, the mind seems to retain a power over the operations of this sense 
eveninsleep. Insome of the lower animals, the sense of hearing is almost 
like a separate power of iatelligence—watching, during rest, over the crea- 
tures whose other faculties are suspended. The eye is dark with the films 
of slumber—but sleep seems not to clog with its dulness that other ave- 
nue to the mind; on the contrary, it would almost seem as if a finer air 
then filled it to transmit thither sounds inaudible when the being was 
awake. The mind of the animal seems to lie silent and listening—and not 
aleaf can fall but the sleeper starts up from its slumber. This we remark 
ia that faithful animal the dog, which, in one sense, seems scarcely ever 
asleep,—and which, when its natural watchfulness is increased by what 
may be called the duties imposed on it, hears in its slumber sounds that 
are silent to the ear of the hushed household. The savage, too, lying 
iu his lair in the forest, or in his cave, sleeps watchfully as his neighbour 
the wolf—for his whole life is a life of danger, and Fear constant in the 
successive hour of peril, may be said to be a sleepless centinel over the 
life of Man! 

Of the great moral power of those mysteriously related sounds which con- 
stitute music, we need scarcely speak—nor is this the place for any such dis- 
cussion. Many of our most delightful early associations are connected with 
tunes heard in childhood—and nothing so carries us back into the innocence 
and happiness of that season, as some such simple air heard suddenly by 
our minds when engaged in the harassing and agitating cares of maturer 
life. Unquestionably, too, the power of music may be said, without apy 
uaphilosophical exaggeration, often to have had prodigious influence on 
many stroug national feelings, and no incunsiderable influence over na- 
tional mauners and character. It has at all times been blended with the 
feelings and the service of religion—either pompously in those forms 
of worship which call in the aid of solemn imagiaation—or simply 
in those other forms which leave nature more to her own unassisted and 
unprompted emotions. In times of great national agitation, whether for 

vod or evil, the impassioned soul of the people has leapt up at the sound 
of turbulent or arousing bymus—and in all free countries, there is music 
inspired by and dedicated solely to the spirit of liberty. The memory too 
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fluence upon the natural recurrence done. Now it is not to be imagined 
of ‘our conceptions. The effect de- that the speaker speaks as a master 
pends on the selection of the cir- of rhetorical art, selecting such cir- 
cumstances of what was seen or cumstances, and adapting them to 





—or rather the deep and undecaying passion of the mind attached to the 
memory of proud or disastrous national events and achievements is, pre- 
served and cherished by oid traditionary music enlivening the rude poetry of 
past times—nor is it beneath the thoughts of him who considers the mural 
condition of his species, to reflect how, ia humble and lowly conditions of 
life, the human heart cheers its labour, its poverty, or its solitude by music 
which joy or sadness has created and given to be part of the mental pos- 
sessions of the peasantry of a country. In poor pastoral countries, 
especially, where the mind has but few objects wherewithal to busy 
itself, and trusts to the primary affiions of its nature, music has been 
always found to blend itself most deeply with all their manners and even 
virtues ; and has been one of the chief means of preserving to rude 
and ignorant men many thoughts and feelings which would do honour 
to the race in the highest and best state of civilisation. 

These and a thousand other sounds sublime or touching, which are 
heard in the heart of nature, must be present to our thoughts in speaking 
of the access of emotion to the human mind through the sense of the ear. 
The influence of which we have been speaking affects the mind through the 
imagination; but there are from the same great voices of nature influences 
which take a still stronger possession of the spirit, and speak to it with a 
deeper power. Such an influence on rude nations is wellWexpressed in 
the well-known lines, describing 


‘© The poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ;” 


for it is true, that among savage tribes it is often in the tumult of nature, 
hurricanes and storms, that the troubled spirit of man seeks the power 
that rules alike her operations and the destinies of his own existence. But 
there are various and complicated associations with the natural sounds 
peculiar to any region of the world, that would have to be taken into ac- 
count in estimating those many and often unapparent causes Which concur 
in the great simplicity of natural life to form even the national spirit of 
a people. In a mountainous country, as that of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or Switzerland, where the hearts of the people are strongly bound to 
their native soil, the many wild and characteristic sounds which are conti- 
nually pouring ou their ear are like a language in which the spirit of their 
own wild region calls to them for ever from the heart of the clouds or of 
the hills. The torrent’s continuous roar—the howling of blasts on the 
mountain side, among the clefts of rocks, or over the cabins in lonely mid- 
night—sounds issuing from caverns—the dashing murmur of a heavy sea 
on the open or inland shores—wild birds screaming in the air, the eagle 
or the raven—their own lowing cattle—all these, and innumerable other 
sounds from liviog and insensate things, which are around them evermore, 
mix in their heart with the very conception of the land in which they 
dwell, and blend with the image of their life. Every one who will consi- 
der what those influences are which, in such simple states of society, find 
out the spirit of a man, and knit his heart with strong associations to the 
soil or the rock on which his dwelling is pitched, will be well aware that 
such sounds as these, arising as they do out of the very nature to which 
himself and his whole life belong, and overflowing, as it were, the region 
which he inhabits, cannot but make a part to him of his fond, imaginative 
conception of the places in which he has found all the loves, the hopes, 
and the purposes of his being. 
VOL, XL, NO. CCLII. 2M 
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affect his hearers, but he speaks 
merely under the natural force of 
his own thoughts, his mind carrying 
him along. This shows that num- 
berless minute circumstances fall 
away from the conception; and that 
the reproduction to the mind is not 
an entire renewal of the former 
impression, but that the process of 
conception is governed by some law 
which determines the selection— 
namely, the interest and importance 
of the circumstances themselves. 
That interest or importance mani- 
festly depends on the character and 


disposition of different individuals ; * 


and therefore the same subject is 
never conceived precisely in thesame 
form and light by any two minds. 
That conception is the best, which, 
while it is the most vivid, at the 
same time reproduces objects so as to 
recommend them to the most general 
feelings and sympathies of mankind. 

Let us now state distinctly what 
is meant by Association, as a princi- 
ple regulating the succession of our 
conceptions. — 

When an object is present to the 
senses, or present to the mind itself 
in thought, it produces not merely 
the affection proper to itself during 
the moment in which it occupies the 
attention, but it acts yet further upon 
the mind to determine what thought 
or feeling shall next succeed: and 
that thought or feeling thus produ- 
ced again acts in the same manner, 
affecting the mind by its presence 
for a moment, and then determining 
the next step of the constant suc- 
cession. Now the law by which any 
object determines the next concep- 
tion of the mind is the law of Asso- 
ciation. Let us take an example of 
this from the great appearances of 
nature. 

Thus, the name of the moon may 
bring before the mind the concep- 
tion of the visual impression which 
has been made upon it by the sight 
of that planet: but if it suffers that 
impression to take full effect the con- 
ception will: not terminate there: 
That which has been beheld in con- 
junction with the moon will also re- 
appear, as the dark sky of night in 
which her orb is hung, and imme- 
diately after, the numberless points 
of light which sparkle in that deep 
sky. If nothing disturbs the mind, 
and the conception grows strong, 


that peculiar feeling of beauty which 
has always accompanied the sight of 
the clear moon, will also be brought 
back upon the mind: and if the soul 
should give way to its impressions, 
perhaps that whole imagined scene 
will suddenly change, and the ap- 
pearance of some particular night, 
when all these objects were seen 
under remarkable aspects of uncom- 
mon beauty, may present itself, and 
with it the vivid remembrance and 
reproduction of various feelings, by 
which the visible impressions of that 
sky were accompanied: with the 
scene, too, that lay stretched below 
in its magnificence, some great me- 
tropolitan city with its embattled 
cliffs, and the gleam of its own pro- 
tecting sea. 

When the mind, from thus con- 
ceiving one impression, is led on 
to conceive another connected with 
it, it is properly said that the suc- 
cession of its conceptions is regu- 
lated by the law of Assuciation. We 
speak, therefore, of the power of 
conception, as the power of the 
mind to reproduce to itself past im- 
pressions: and we say that the law 
to which the action of this power is 
subjected, is the law of Association. 

This power to reproduce to our- 
selves past impressions, is, we said, 
the foundation of all our knowledge. 
We receive insulated impressions 
of sense. Had we no power to 
blend these internally, they must 
remain insulated as they were re- 
ceived; and the power of our mind 
to reproduce to itself the past, would 
terminate in this, that it would be 
able to bring back again and again 
innumerable series of unconnected 
impressions. Yet such a state is not 
known to us. Insulated as our sen- 
sations are received, we find nothing 
in our recollections but entire and 
infinitely connected conceptions of 
things. 

This is the work of Association. 
The very first step from mere insu- 
lated sensation we owe to this prin- 
ciple. It is this that advances sen- 
sation to the character of percep- 
tion. The mind with slow and re- 
iterated observation, gathers frém 
the same object different notices by 
the same, and by different senses. It 
combines these. The result is, that 
when the combination is effected 
the mind itself is no longer aware of 
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its own process. And if it now re- 
ceives the same sensation, so instan- 
taneously, so vividly, does its own 
conception reproduce upon that mo- 
ment of sense the collected remains 
of sensations past, that it seems at 
once to discern by sense what it has 
itself supplied, and ascribes to an 
immediate and original perception, 
its own carefully collected, and 
faithfully digested knowledge. 

When the same object is presented 
to the sense for the second time; 
why does the first impression it 
made return? Because the pre- 
sent impression is in part the same, 
and by virtue of that part which is 
common to the two, the entire first 
impression returns in conception. 
The mind, therefore, is constrained 
to take notice, however uncertainly 
at first, not of its simple present sen- 
sation, but of that sensation as in 
part concurring with, and in part 
modified by that conceived sensa- 
tion from the past. This is the very 
first step, the first rudiment of per- 
ception. How much is still wanting 
to constitute that entire act of the 
instructed mind, in what number 
these modifying differences will 
have to be collected from the same 
sense, how slowly the notices of 
other senses will be combined with 
them, is hardly perhaps to be ima- 
gined. But however tardy, difficult, 
and apparently hopeless almost, the 
process may seem, there is but one 
way in which it can be begun or 
carried on :—namely, by the concep- 
tion of former sensation reproduced 
as needed in virtue of that associa- 
tion which subsists between one of 
its parts and the whole, and by the 
new association which is instantan- 
eously cemented between that for- 
mer impression present by concep- 
tion and the new impression present 
by sense. 

This process goes on. These com- 
binations of recollected impression 
with present sensation, become more 
and more numerous; they become 
better adjusted and defined, be- 
cause Intelligence, even in that ear- 
liest state, accompanies and directs 
them. But Intelligence alone could 
not apply them even to its own uses. 
It is the principle of Association, 
gradually uniting sensations, and 
collecting the whole sum of past im- 
pressions upon the present act, that 
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enables the mind, rich even in its 


nascent knowledge, to seize upon 
and interpret the mere instant sen- 
sation, and thus gives to perception 
its peculiar character and power. 

To discern the exterior of objects 
as they are perceived by sight, to 
see form, dimension, distance, is 
but the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance with exterior things. These 
are not the properties that it is im- 
portant to us to know; this merely 
gives the object on which we are to 
direct our study. We proceed by 
our various senses, and with the 
whole instrumentality of those bodily 
organs which the mind is to employ 
for its service among the various ob- 
jects that surround us, and which 
severally allure our attention by 
their proper interest, to collect 
more extensive notices of their dif- 
ferent properties and powers ! 

In this second: part of our pro- 
gress, if it may be so distinguished, 
we but repeat the first. We collect 
our knowledge by different senses, 
but we combine it on the act of one. 
How many various properties are 
united to make up our knowledge of 
any one single object—not proper- 
ties which do no more than affect 
the sense—but knowledge which 
can only be obtained by experiment 
as it were, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances; as their texture, their 
weight, their interior parts, their 
living nature, their powers ! 

Now it is to be observed that 
these various qualities, which are 
evidently not discerned by sight, are 
yet as suddenly and vividly made 
sensible to our mind by sight, as if 
that were the sense to which the 
property were discovered. When 
we look upon still water it is impos- 
sible we can see it to be liquid; for 
sight is not the sense to which that 
property is made known. Yet it 
will be found that in all these cases 
the property is so present to the 
mind with the sensation of sight, 
that if we did not check the errar, 
we might imagine we perceived by 
sight the nature of the substance. 
Fruits, flowers, seem to show to the 
eye what they are; and especially 
the property of sentient life is recog- 
nised by a feeling so quick and vivid 
in ourselves that it is, we believe, 
next to impossible to those who have 
not thought upon the subject, not to 
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imagine that they see the creatures 
to be alive. Yet in all these cases 
we can demonstrate to ourselves, 
without difficulty, that our seeming 
perception is nothing more than 
knowledge otherwise collected, add- 
ed to the act of sense. We apprehend 
that every one, who is able so far to 
watch his mind as to recognise an 
illusion which his understanding is 
ready to contradict, will find that, 
in innumerable instances, he is sub- 
ject to that sort of illusion. 

Thus instantaneous and vivid then, 
even in instances where we are able 
to demonstrate the antecedent pro- 
cess, is the suggestion of knowledge 
in the moment of the act of sense. 
The mind does not turn back to its 
experience to enquire into the na- 
ture of the object set before it; but 
at once, with the very impression of 
sense that nature is present in con- 
ception to the mind. 

What takes place in our minds in 
such instances may serve to illus- 
trate and to confirm what takes 
place in that first and seemingly 
obscure process of perception. We 
have dwelt upon it, in part on 
account of the light it throws upon 
that process, but in part also on 
its own account, being one of the 
important steps in that composition 
of our knowledge which we owe to 
Association. 

That this vivacity of knowledge 
Was necessary, it scarcely needs 
even reflection to show. Our senses, 
and chiefly our sight, connect. us as 
living beings with the external 
world. It is easy to imagine in 
what helplessness we should have 
stood in the midst of this world, if 
upon every presentation of an object 
to sight, the mind had needed con- 
sciously to revert to its knowledge 
to enquire out its nature. Danger 
would have struck us from the earth 
before we could have understood 
its approach. That quick intelli- 
ey which fills the mind like 
ight, through the senses, could not 
have accompanied our steps, and we 
must have groped where we now 
see. 

All this is the result of that prin- 
ciple which blends sensation with 
sensation, conception with concep- 
tion, and mingling many impressions 
past together, and joining them all 
with the present, creates a union of 


the mind’s dividual acts, which is 
not afterwards @ivided, It is the 
work of that capacity of the intelli- 
gent sentient soul, which gathers up 
slow experience into one quick 
thought, and with the imperceptible 
speed of a spirit’s act, can mix itself 
in its collected power with the mo- 
mentary apprehensious of the sen- 
ses. 

Having thus shown the process cf 
Association in combining distinct 
impressious into the conception of 
single objects which constitutes our 
knowledge of them, let us next 
consider what it is that we have 
effected, when under many various 
opportunities of observation, and 
of that diligence of examination 
which the activity of the mind 
carries out upon all external ob- 
jects, we have collected and made 
up that wide and systematized con- 
ception which comprehends various 
things under one collective whole. 

Let it be such local knowledge for 
example as we possess of a district 
of country. What is the composi- 
tion of such knowledge but the ac- 
cumulation of an infinite variety of 
impressons variously received, and 
which, still as they were received, 
were associated together and com- 
bined in one system of thought? 
What is the reproduction at any 
moment, in our minds, of that accu- 
mulated knowledge, but the exem- 
plification of a law of association ? 
The district itself, or that name 
with which all the accumulated im- 
pressions which compose it to our 
thoughts have, still as they were 
received, been united, becomes the 
immediate cause of the affection of 
sense, and immediately the whole 
incorporated system of associated 
impressions which composes the 
entire conception gathers upon the 
mind and begins to unfold itself. 
He who knows a country stands on 
one spot of it and looks around him. 
He knows it; that is to say, that from 
the spot on which he stands, or from 
any point of the scene before his 
eyes, his mind can travel in one 
direction or another along lines 
traced in thought through scenes 
which lie not under command of the 
eye. But when we thus figuratively 
speak of the mind travelling in ima- 
gination over unseen ground, we 
mean nothing more than that, be- 
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ginning from any point, the associat- 
ed impressions which have hereto- 
fore been collected in actual pre- 
sence of the object to the sense, 
have begun to arise to the mind 
in conception, in their due suc- 
cession, as they were originally 
coujoined. We mean no more, in 
all that we can suppose of such 
processes, than the power which 
the mind possesses of regularly pur- 
suing such successions of associ- 
ated impressions through all the 
connexions under which they were 
originally bound together. There is 
here then nothing more than the 
exemplification of that common law 
of association by which the object 
impressing the sense brings back to 
the mind the accumulated concep- 
tions of impression with which it is 
already united. 

Or, if the name of any object, con- 
cerning which we are possessed of 
such variously combined concep- 
tions, strike the ear, we may observe 
a similar procedure of the mind. 
The object itself becomes imme- 
diately visibly present to concep- 
tion. But that is but the first act, 
and as the next the various other 
ideas that have been associated 
with the same object begin to arise 
in various trains of succession, 
and those are our knowledge. It 
is apparent in all such cases, that 
knowledge has been originally com- 
posed by the agglomeration of in- 
numerable associated impressions, 
and that the retracing or unfolding 
of our knowledge in thought is no 
more than the pursuing again the 
successions of former associations. 

The process, which nature con- 
ducts in the human being from the 
beginning, she carries on through- 
out life. Our gradually enlarging 
conceptions of things, in whatever 
way we may collect them, whatever 
other faculties we may employ in 
regulating their combinations, are 
cemented and amassed in the same 
way, by the uniting power of Asso- 
ciation. Every place we visit, every 
face we see, every transaction in 
which we engage, whatever we 
learn and judge of the character of 
individual men, the intelligent con- 
ception that is brought to our minds 
of all that passes in the world— 
whatever, in a word, in any way be- 
comes the matter of our knowledge 


becomes so by this uniting power. 
We bring together impressions and 
conceptions.variously received; we 
combine them in cone complex con- 
ception, they remain united, sug- 
gesting one another, and that is 
Knowledge. 

Let any one try to give an account 
to himself of that personal know- 
ledge which he is continually ec- 
quiring of all persons and circum- 
stances with which he is engeged 
and concerned—which fills up and 
peoples his conception of life—that 
knowledge various and vivid which 
occupies his mind continually, in 
which he is so well versed, which is 
with him at every moment like a 
present reality—he can say no more 
than that his senses have been con= 
tinually visited with impressions, 
that with these he has been active 
in associating conceptions derived 
from former impressions, feelings, 
and acts of intelligence, and that 
all these collected and combined 
conceptions of numberless objects 
and events remaining associated, 
any one part of such collective con- 
ception is now able to suggest the 
rest. This is in’ truth his know- 
ledge, which while it remains to- 
gether thus associated possesses 
that character, and as the associa- 
tion diesolves ceases to have the 
name. 

The philosophic investigator of 
the constitution of nature has no 
other process for the composition of 
that knowledge to which he gives 
the name of science, than the un- 
taught mind for the simple self- 
gathered conceptions of which it 
frames its stores of humblest 
thought. He may bring it together 
by slower investigation; he unfolds 
to himself by wonderful means 
properties of which the ordinary 
mind has no understanding; but 
his mental process of combination 
is the same. He unites together 
the remembered impressions of all 
that his science has disclosed; he 
combines them with the appear- 
ances of things, with names, and 
signs; and his mind, in which any 
part of these complex conceptions 
is able afterwards to suggest the 
rest, is thenceforth rich and power- 
ful in that collected and associated 
knowledge. 

But inasmuch as this conjunction 
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and suggestion of impressions seems 
as if it might possibly subsist with 
great confusion, and as the one es- 
sential condition of our knowledge 
is its order, it becomes necessary 
to make some remarks upon the 
circumstances which establish that 
order among our associated im- 
pressions which gives them their 
systematic consistency and cohe- 
rence. We may consider as afford- 
ing the essential character of know- 
ledge, that the collective and asso- 
ciated conceptions of the mind are 
in conformity with the actual rela- 
tions of things. In this conformity 
it appears to be implied, first, that 
all conceptions of individual objects 
should represent truly the objects 
of which they are copies. Second- 
ly, that they should be exhibited to 
the mind in recollection, under the 
same connexions which subsist a- 
mong the various — themselves 
in real existence. The second per- 
haps, in its fullest sense, compre- 
hends the first. These relations are 
innumerable. Thus one primary tie 
of connexion among all existences 
known to us is their relation or or- 
der in place : one primary tie among 
all events is their relation or order 
in time. To have the connexions 
subsisting among our conceptions 
conformed to the order of objects 
and events themselves in place and 
time, is evidently one of the first 
essential conditions which give to 
our associated conceptions the cha- 
racter of knowledge. Some objects 
are connected together in mutual 
dependence, as making parts of some 
greater or lesser system of being in 
nature, the parts of a living body, the 

arts of a world. Other distinct ob- 
jects of thought are the qualities that 
inhere in the same subject ; they are 
conceived as so inhering; they are 
associated together under that tie of 
connexion. In the same manner the 
series of events which have con- 
cerned the same individual remains 
united to the mind by their con- 
nexion with him; the series of 
events in the physical or moral world, 
of which one has successively pro- 
duced the other, remains as a con- 
nected chain of causation united in 
association to the mind. Our asso- 
ciated conceptions, inshort, retain the 
same connexions, whatever they may 
be, which were originally discerned 
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among the objects themselves ; and 
it is by the maintenance of these 
connexions that they hold in their 
entire union the character of know- 
ledge. 

To understand this subject more 
clearly, we must remember in what 
manner these relations or con- 
nexions were originally discerned, 
when our mind took cognisance 
of the objects themselves. It 
was our Intelligence evidently, our 
Reason, which was active at the 
time, and in the midst of im- 
pressions received confusedly and 
casually from external or internal 
sense, strictly scanning and ascer- 
taining these relations and connex- 
ions, gave to our knowledge at its 
first birth, its true character of a 
just representation of that portion 
of the world which it embraced. 
All that is afterwards required is, 
that the conception of these rela- 
tions should remain distinct and 
entire as they were at first discern- 
ed by Reason. But for this no more 
is necessary than that the impres- 
sion made upon our Intelligence at 
the time by the discernment of the 
connexion actually subsisting should 
remain combined in conception with 
the other impressions of sense and 
inward feeling, with which it was 
then conjoined; or in other words, 
that the whole associated connexion 
of our thoughts should comprise the 
impressions made upon our under- 
standing, as well as those of simple 
sense and feeling. And we may sum 
up the whole amount of what has 
been said in this, that our knowledge 
consists in the composition of the 
impressions of external sense, or 
internal feeling, and of the under- 
standing; united together, and re- 
tained in union by Association. 

We are now prepared to en- 
quire, what is that process which 
the mind pursues, when it exerts 
itself in bringing back under its 
cognizance the knowledge it has 
thus combined, retracing and sur- 
veying it. 

The mind by its infirmity tends 
always to confuse its knowledge. 
Those relations which are steadfast 
and unalterable in nature are not 
so in its thoughts. The mighty or- 


der of nature subsists; the succes- 
sion of events has been, and cannot 
But the mind, imperfect 


change. 
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and frail, which would fain reflect 
in its Intelligence, both the consti- 
tution and the course of things, vain- 
ly endeavours to accomplish an un- 
attainable end. Its own oblivious 
weakness, its own sinking compre- 
hension, perplex and confound that 
knowledge, which it had received 
erhaps clear, entire, and strong, 
maging almost the beauty and the 
strength of nature. 
of the mind, bewildering and sub- 
verting its own knowledge, requires 
the same Intelligence, which in its 
original composition first searched 
the relations of things, to go back 
upon its recollections, retracing and 
re-examining them, and ascertaining 
the same connexions among its as- 
sociated conceptions, and thus main- 
taining unbroken and undisturbed 
their primitive connexions, or re- 
storing and re-establishing those re- 
lations inits thoughts, which only can 
maintain the correspondence of the 
Intelligence with reality, and give to 
the intellectual conceptions of the 
soul the dignity and the power of 
knowledge. 

To maintain then in thought by 
repeated and assiduous recognition 
the same system of relations which 
constitute the order of existence it- 
self, is the office of Intelligence, con- 
tinually examining, proving, verify- 
ing the identity of its associated 
conceptions with its original impres- 
sions. 

We have the rather thought it ne- 
cessary to insist upon the part which 
our Intelligence bears, both in di- 
recting the original formation of our 
knowledge, and in thus maintaining 
its integrity, because it appears to 
us that some philosophers who have 
felt strongly the extensive, and in- 
deed it may be said universal im- 
portance of this principle in the com- 
position of our ideas, have attributed 
to it an efficiency which does not 
reside in it ; making it indeed a sub- 
stitute for Intelligence, to which it 
is merely ‘co-operative and subser- 
vient. This is a defect particu- 
larly to be regretted in the writings 
of Hartley; the philosopher who 
has investigated with the greatest 
acuteness, and with the most various 
observation of nature the processes 
of Association, but who has erred in 
this, that he has thought it possible to 
found in it the explanation of what 
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are indeed original and essential 
principles of our nature. And thus 
at the same time that he has accu- 
mulated a mass of materials, and has 
furnished abundant suggestions that 
cannot but be serviceable in a high 
degree to the enquirer into this part 
of our nature, be has constructed a 
general theory of our mental con- 
stitution, which may be greatly mis- 
leading to the unpractised enquirer, 
who is not armed in speculation 
drawn from other sources, and which 
does at this moment mislead, if we 
mistake not, a whole school of en- 
quirers in the southern part of this 
island, who attach themselves im- 
plicitly to the doctrines of Hartley, 
not discerning in the midst of the 
truth which he has distinctly and 
well Jaid down the deficiencies of 
his system, with respect to those 
great principles, both of Intelligence 
and Feeling, of which he believed 
that he had found the origin in the 
single principle of Association. 

Let us now for a few moments 
compare the process of our mind in 
this the highest exercise of its 
strength, when it goes back upon 
its steps and retraces for its own 
satisfaction its various knowledge, 
proving it in all its parts—with that 
process which takes place in the 
loosest of all the trains of its ordi- 
nary thought, the least connected of 
those involuntary successions which 
take place when the mind delivers 
itself idle and unrestrained to the 
thoughts that may take their place 
by laws which it does not exert it- 
self to put in force. 

Let us first endeavour to form a 
notion of what is the utmost degree 
of unconnectedness which may be 
conceived as possible from the na- 
ture of the mind in the succession 
of its thoughts. 

From what has been said of the 
nature of association, it must appear 
that it is possible that a series of 
thoughts might take place, which, 
though connected at every link, 
should on the whole exhibit the ap- 
pearance of being totally unconnect- 
ed. The first idea is connected with 
the second; but the third might be 
quite remote from the first. For 
there is nothing in the nature of as- 
sociation to make it impossible that 
the mind should change its direction 
at every step. This utmost con- 
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ceivable disconnexion, however, 
does not, in any ordinary state of 
our minds, if in any, take place. 
The greater part of our trains of 
thought are connected and consist- 
ent recollections. “ On hearing the 
report of a gun,” says Tucker, in- 
tending to describe how much the 
mind may wander in its more ungo- 
verned trains;—‘‘ on hearing the 
report of a gun, one’s thoughts 
may run upon soldiers, upon their 
exercises, upon battles, particu- 
larly that before Quebec; may put 
one in mind of Canada—of the fur 
trade—of surprising stories told of 
the beavers—their contrivance in 
building themselves houses—of the 
sagacity of animals—of the differ- 
ence between instinct and reason— 
and abundance of other specula- 
tions, widely remote from the sound 
of a gun.” 

Even in such a disjointed and rov- 
ing succession of thoughts as this, 
though the several short trains that 
are thus indicated are connected 
with one another but by a single 
link, and therefore in each train the 
mind deviates froin its direction, and 
the tenor of thought is changed, yet 
it is apparent, that during the con- 
tinuance of each train there is a con- 
sistent tenor supposed; and, there- 
fore, though the whole of such a 
series is marked with much discon- 
nexion, yet each portion of it is still 
.connected within itself. 

Such a succession, then, is very 
remote from that utter madness 
which must take place, if at each 
single step of thought there were 
found, as we have stated to be possi- 
ble, the same degree of deviation 
which, in this passage, is supposed 
between the different trains included 
in the whole succession. 

This kind of half-governed suc- 
cession is midway between that ut- 
most imaginable disarray and disor- 
der, and that most connected state 
of the thoughts which we conceive 
of, when we form the idea of the 
mind exercising its knowledge. 

For even such half-ordered and 
desultory trains of recollection, have 
thus much of the character of know- 
ledge, that they do truly exhibit a 
conformity with the reality of things. 
The thought, for instance, of a par- 
ticular battle, implies a recollection, 
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to a certain limited extent, of actual 
events in their true connexion with 
one another—the conception cf sa- 
gacious creatures, busied with their 
instinctive art, in the construction of 
their habitations, is a just represen- 
tation in the mind of something ac- 
tually taking place in nature ;—the 
man, who thus, however idly and 
indolently, calls up recollections of 
his knowledge, so far conforming his 
mind to the truth of things, as is suf- 
ficient to impart to each successive 
change of his thoughts the character 
of intelligent knowledge. 

In this manner it may appear, why 
even the undirected and chancetrains 
of the intelligent, bear still the marks 
of intelligence, and assume the cha- 
racter of coherent thought. 

Such, then, appears to be the es- 
sential difference between the course 
of the mind in its looser trains of 
thought, and in its most intent and 
exact research into its most authen- 
tic knowledge. The subjects of 
thought are the same; butthe same 
subject in one case is indolently 
looked at, and passed over. In the 
other, it is surveyed in its widest 
extent, and investigated with the 
utmost power of Intelligence, for the 
clear discernment in the knowledge 
of the mind itself, of the same 
manifold connexions which subsist 
in that constituted order of being, 
of which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, it is still the representa- 
tion. The same mind may suffer 
thoughts, images, reasonings, to 
float by it, in mere dreaming reverie, 
that are yet drawn direct from the 
same knowledge which it has gather- 
ed in its strength, and in which, 
when it again arouses its strength, it 
will find fit exercise for its highest 
faculties. 

In what we have now said of the 
composition of knowledge we have 
treated it for the sake of simplicity in 
the discussion, asif our mind did from 
its own original impressions gather 
up all its knowledge for itself, which 
is manifestly not the case: since we 
receive a great part of it from the 
minds of others. This makes it ne- 
cessary that before leaving the sub- . 
ject, we should make some observa- 
tions upon that part of our know« 
ledge which is thus received, show- 
ing what the process is which in this 
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case takes place; and that this result 
also falls under the common descrip- 
tion of a work of Association. 

At the time that our minds are 
subjected to the power of language, 
when we read or listen, our thoughts, 
obedient to that law of association 
which has connected our ideas with 
their verbal signs, produce concep- 
tions in our own mind answering to 
those of the writer or speaker. He un- 
folds to us in words his various and 
complex conception: conceptions 
in our minds start up at the words 
and link themselves together, till 
they reflect the picture from which 
he drew. And these various con- 
ceptions in their new combination, 
form undoubtedly a new complex 
conception, which is an accession to 
our knowledge. But though know- 
ledge is thus given us as it were from 
the mind of another, we still in ef- 
fect compose it ourselves. For we 
bring together the elements: ele- 
ments which are gathered from our 
own primal impressions. No lan- 
guage can transfuse into our minds 
what is not there; but it may con- 
strain us in a most wonderful man- 
ner to bring together elements of 
thought — unconnected in 
our minds, and to frame conceptions 
which, uncompelled, it would have 
been impossible for us to frame: 
and what seems yet more admirable, 
by the combinations of thought 
which we are thus compelled to 
make, feelings and affections, and 
transports of passion, which we 
were not aware were even slumber- 
ing in our hearts, are aroused, and 
take possession of our souls, so that 
for a moment we seem in mind and 
heart transformed as under the 
power of a magician—visions unbe- 
held before rise before our eyes, 
feelings unknown are infused into 
our breasts, and yet there is nothing 
in our mind but of its own birth; 
aud all that he could do has been to 
force us to use our own means of 
thought, and to produce the riches 
of our own emotions. 

The combinations of thought 
which are thus formed, together 
with the emotions which rise up 
with them, become at once the sub- 
jects of a new association, and 
remain entire to the mind, a dis- 
tinct portion of its knowledge, as 
much as that which it has gathered 
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and framed for itself from observa- 
tion of the world of mind or matter. 

We shall now conclude the subject 
of the composition of our knowledge, 
with one or two observations on the 
different character which the whole 
body of collected knowledge bears 
in different minds, * 

Since our knowledge is framed 
altogether of our collected associa- 
tions, it must be apparent that what- 
ever circumstances tend to give 
vividness and strength in the first 
instance to the formation of any 
peculiar classes of associations, will 
determine the production of a parti- 
cular kind of knowledge in the mind, 
in preference to any others. Many 
such circumstances might be enu- 
merated: but we shall speak at pre- 
sent of one class only, the powerful 
and decisive influence of the native 
character of the faculties, the consti- 
tutional tendencies of the mind, and 
its peculiar sensibilities. 

These will affect its associations, 
one by one, as they are formed. For 
the impressions that fall upon sense 
do not determine the affection of the 
mind: they are the occasion of 
that affection merely: they offer 
themselves. But strong emotion 
will seize upon beauty or fear 
in the objects of sense, which 
shown to another will barely touch 
the sense, and not pass into the 
thoughts. The same objects which 
are shown to one and forgotten, are 
shown to another, and embraced in- 
to the inmost recesses of remem- 
brance. In the same way, quick 
discernings in the intellectual facul- 
ties, ever watchful in poring on the 
face of things, do not only render 
to the mind at the moment just ob- 
servation and clear intelligence of 
what is beheld, but by the very act 
of knowing they engrave the know- 
ledge in remembrance. There are 
tendencies also of which it is ex- 
tremely difficult, and perhaps im- 
possible, to define the nature, which 
cannot be well called any peculiar 
facility of intelligence, which do 
not seem to be accompanied with 
any remarkable sensibility, and 
which yet dispose one mind to be 
more strongly possessed by impres- 
sions of one class, and another by 
impressions of another sort; so that 
the two placed together and open to 
the same impressions, shall yet draw 
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from them very different materials 
for future thought—each perhaps 
abundantly, but under its own pecu- 
liar law. In all these ways, by these 
obscure individual tendencies, by 
strong sensibility, and by the cha- 
racter of the intellectual mind, are 
all, unknowingly for the most part, 
making their own selection amidst 
the overflowing wealth of nature, 
and that inexhaustible matter of 
speculation, which life pours around 
them, of the conceptions which they 
will Jay up in their breasts to be the 
strength of their future years. That 
principle which reigns over the for- 
mation of all knowledge, which 
blends together and unites, that it 
may afterwards recal, is alike to all 
their dependence. It is one sole 
principal to all. What it binds in 
strength is bound; what it leaves 
uncombined is nothing. Yet to each 
there is a several result. Because 
Association itself receives merely 
from other faculties. They occupy 
the present, and give in charge to 
her to hoard against another day. 
Thus, then, whatever other causes 
may act, during the course of life, 
to determine the character and the 
powers of the mind, one impor- 
tant cause, from the first, will be 
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these constitutional differences of : 
mind, determining at every mo- 
ment what shall be so deeply re- 
ceived into the mind, as to become 
the matter of durable association. 
In this way, from the earliest period 
each mind begins to possess its own 
peculiar store; but as soon as know- 
Jedge of one kind rather than an- 
other has begun to collect, it may 
easily be seen, that this is of itself 
nourishment to those peculiar facul- 
ties or tendencies by which it was 
gathered. And thus, if human minds 
could be left free in the power of 
their nature, would each nurse its 
own strength, inwardly and inces- 
santly unfolding its powers amidst 
the materials for their exercise 
which it had spontaneously amassed, 
But even though this is not the case, 
and much as the spirits of men are 
by a thousand circumstances re- 
strained from this free fulfilment of 
their native tendencies, the effect 
described does to a great extent 
take place; and the associations 
formed from the beginning, though 
themselves an effect of the character 
of the mind, are in their turn a 
powerful cause, acting through the 
course of life on the character of 
all its powers. 
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Trovuca we have formerly spoken, 
as it might be thought, somewhat 
disrespectfully of the taste and 
judgment of the Governors of the 
British Institution, in their selec- 
tion of presents for the National 
Gallery, we give them full credit for 
their liberality, and believe them 
to be anxious to promote the 
“ Fine Arts,” their professed object. 
Words are wanting to express the 
pleasure that their Exhibitions have 
afforded us; we believe the modern 
artists have there found patrons ; 
and that thence the public have ac- 
quired an accession of good feeling 
in art. We are dispesed to think 
that since the commencement of this 
Institution, the Italian School of Art, 
for which the country had previous- 
ly but little love, has greatly risen 
in estimation, and that thus a more 
solid foundation is laid for public 
taste; for the mind that can once 
comprehend and feel all that is great, 
sublime, and pathetic in art, will 
never revert with too great fondness 
to the less important but fascinating 
beauties of the schools of mechani- 
cal precision and dexterity. There 
will be henceforth for these a just 
admiration, but not a love. The 
nobler works create for themselves 
an enthusiasm, a passion—and such 
passion, when once raised, is perfect 
and permanent. Butis itnot extra- 
ordinary that our artists are the last 
to receive such an impression? It 
must be a very striking fact to the 
eyes of the most careless observer, 
that the aim of modern art is in direct 
opposition to the old. Toto calo 
they differ. There appears an abso- 
lute jealousy of approach. The old 
masters delighted in shade and 
depth, and above all in an unpre- 
tending modesty, without which 
there is no dignity—modern artists 
delight in glare and glitter, foil and 
tinsel, in staring, bare-faced defiance 
of shade and repose, as if quietness 
were a crime, and as if there were 
no greatness but in protrusion. You 

o into an Exhibition of the Old 
chool, satisfied with the eyes that 
nature has oo you; but if you 
come out of Somerset House with 


any remnant of eyes not put out, 
you would require a month’s pre- 
paration, under the hands of oculist 
and optician, to reconstruct the or- 
gans and modify their vision. We 
should be almost inclined to believe 
that there was some truth in the re- 
mark we have often heard, that there 
is no use in painting other than the 
lightest pictures for the London 
Galleries, which are said to be half 
the year obscured by our fogs, did 
we not, in addition to a dislike to 
this malevolent satire upon our cli- 
mate, see in the numerous collec 
tions of fine Italian masters in our 
metropolis a contradiction to the 
assertion ; nor can we conceive such 
an argument of more avail now than 
in the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Wilson, and Gainsborough, from 
whose depth of tone, and indeed 
from that of every known school 
previous to our day, we are depart- 
ing with a speed and haste that be- 
speak an antipathy to excellence, 
not originating in ourselves. Our 
enmity to this false English School 
of Art shall never cease; we have 
taken out “ letters of marque” to 
“ sink, burn, and destroy”—and we 
will wage perpetual warfare with ex- 
travagant absurdities, though they be 
sanctioned by the whim of genius, 
academical authority, or the present 
encouragement of foolish admirers. 
We would suggest an experiment 
which might be beneficial to artists 
and collectors, and might be the 
source of a noble emulation. Let 
the old masters and the modern be 
exhibited together, at least, occa- 
sionally. 

The Catalogue of the British In- 
stitution of this year contains a list 
of one hundred and twenty-two pic- 
tures. The Gallery would therefore 
contain upwards of fifty of each. 
The admission of so small a num- 
ber would be an honour to those se- 
lected of the modern, and the por- 
tion of the old masters should be as 
choice as possible. As the light is 
from above, and equally distributed, 
there can be no preference as to 
position : we would not intermix 


them, but let them each have a side 
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of the room to themselves. We 
really think that this would greatly 
benefit art. If we have really ad- 
vanced in art, comparison would be 
at hand, and judgment would be the 
more readily formed; if not, it 
would be seen wherein we were 
deficient—whether in execution, in 
materials, design, colour, or the very 
principles of art. We would have 
a high premium given to the first, 
second, and third best pictures ; nor 
would we exclude the old masters 
from the competition—the possess- 
ors might bestow their premiums on 
the encouragement of modern art, 
or in purchases for the National 
Gallery. We are aware that a jea- 
lousy might exist of subjecting pic- 
tures to this judgment; but, as so 
few would be acquired, we think the 
difficulty not very great. A com- 
mittee should be formed, of judges 
not necessarily Members of the Ina- 
stitution, and certainly neither pos- 
sessers nor painters of the works ex- 
hibited. We believe that the emu- 
lation to obtain these prizes would 
be very great; whilst it would en- 
sure pecuniary rewards, it would 
confer much greater distinction. 
The hope of a proud eminence would 
be a spur to very great efforts. The 
artist would not be painting for 
striking effect in a particular Gal- 
lery, where the vulgar that are at- 
tracted by show are the judges, but 
for the scrutiny of judges who will 
not fail to see merit though it be re- 
tiring and modest: they would 
paint, not for partial collectors fas- 
cinated with the fashionable style 
of the day, but for real, lasting repu- 
tation—for the large applause of the 
world, where those who are to de- 
cide upon merit are of the most 
acknowledged taste, and above 
suspicion of partiality. It might be 
found advisable in some degree, to 
class subjects, that every walk of 
art should have scope for exertion. 
There might be competition for the 
best historical—the best landscape 
—the best sea piece—portrait, or 
any other branch of art, the advance- 
ment of which the governors of the 
Institution might consider honour- 
able and beneficial to the country. 
Nor does there appear any reason 
why this Institution, whose profess- 
ed object is the advancement of the 
fine arts, should not offer rewards 


for discoveries, for chemical proofs 
of the colours and medium of the 
best masters, and for such inven. 
tions as may appear wanting for the 
bringing every process to greater 
perfection. 

The selection of this year con- 
sists, as we have before remarked, 
of 122 pictures —in comparison 
with other exhibitions, a very small 
collection. But, as journeys are 
better estimated by days than by 
miler, so would we speak of gal- 
leries, and consider those the great- 
est where we are oftenest and long 
est detained. We often pass over 
multitudes, and find resting-places 
frequent amongstafew. But let us 
enter the room. We have not made 
many notes, nor shall we offer all we 
have made. We hope not to weary 
the lovers of art who read Maga 
by copying a few from our note- 
book. 

No. l. “ The Assumption of the 
Virgin.—Guido.” Without the pos- 
sibility of for a moment questioning 
the excellence of this picture, you 
are a little startled first by its co- 
lour—and indeed in its present 
light it may be somewhat out of har- 
mony. The yellow of the back- 
ground, purposely of that colour to 
set off the blue and pink hues in the 
figures, appears not sufficiently to 
recede, it is scarcely aerial ; but it 
is hardly fair to judge of these pic- 
tures, which have been painted for 
chapels with subdued and peculiar 
lights, when removed into an Exhi- 
bition-room. We can easily believe 
the colouring of this beautiful pic- 
ture to have been perfect in the 
place for which it may have been 
painted; and seen with a judiciously 
managed light, and by itself, it must 
have a very surprising effect. Never 
was angelic purity more exquisitely 
embodied than in the face and atti- 
tudes of the attendant angels. And 
how serenely yet sublimely beauti- 
fulis the Virgin! They are all ri- 
sing together into regions of blessed- 
ness. Their very drapery seems 
losing its earthly weight and sub- 
stance, and its colours appear puri- 
fied into celestial brightness ; but it 
is observable that the drapery of the 
angels, though of the same colours 
and texture, is yet of a fainter hue. 
By this means greater power is gi- 
ven to the principal figure, and the 
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picture, as a whole, has a better 
keeping. Guido has here shown 
that he fully deserves the great 
name he has acquired. His work 
is that of a worshipper, conceived 
in a moment of ecstasy, and execu- 
ted under a lasting enthusiasm. No 
painter, not excepting Raphael, ever 
more excelled in embodying the 
high ideal of female grace, purity, 
and innocence. His style is very 
peculiar; in it are united the beau- 
ties of the Carracci, improved by his 
admiration of Raphael, with whom, 
if he has less strength, he may yet 
often vie in expression, particularly 
in that of maternal tenderness and 
infant sweetness. 

We have the eame subjectin “The 
Assumption of the Virgin, No. 3, by 
Murillo,” but how inferior is the 
conception and the execution! There 
are no less than nine pictures by 
Murillo in this Gallery, of large size, 
and high pretensions, and, to speak 
as a merchant, we presume them to 
be estimated at great value. Now 
and then we see a Madonna and 
Child by Murillo (as in the Dulwich 
Gallery), which justifies a high re- 
putation, but how seldom are we 
entirely satisfied with his works! 
His taste was too much steeped in 
vulgarity —so that he rarely ex- 
hibited any grace or dignity. In his 
Holy Families even, his vulgarity 
is too often conspicuous. The study 
of beggar-boys seems to have been 
ever uppermost in his mind. - 

No. 4, “ St Francis with the infant 
Saviour,” does not rescue him from 
this charge. We believe that the 
two most highly estimated pictures 
by him in this gallery, are No. 10, 
“ The Angels coming to Abraham,” 
and No. 22,“ The Return of the Pro- 
digal.” These are said to have been 
purchased at avery high price from 
the collection of Marshal Soult, who 
robbed the Spaniards of them. 

There is a fashion in masters, and it 
sometimes happens that such a for- 
tuitous circumstance as a great pur- 
chase from some public robber of 
note, will, in no common degree, di- 
rect the attention of the public to a 
painter. We should not be surprised, 
if shortly Murillos were to be 
sought after with new eagerness, and 
be more valued than Raphaels or 
Correggios. It is safest to judge of 
pictures without any reference to 
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this fictitious value—and we could 
wish it were altogether omitted in 
the catalogues that such and such a 
picture came from such or such a 
Collection. It can only deceive the 
ignorant, and looks very much as if 
the possessor had not a confidence 
in his own taste, and would there- 
fore make some by-gone Italian 
prince responsible for it. We should 
only laugh if introduced to a beggar 
on the apology that he Aad kept good 
company. We observed this foily 
in looking down the page in the 
Catalogue. It is true that the Mu- 
rillos are not so ushered in with a 
flourish of trumpets; but there is 
much talk about them, and a little 
trickery of silk-curtaining, that is 
unworthy and undignified, because 
it looks like an advertisement for 
admiration. The two pictures from 
Marshal Soult’s collection do not 

lease us. We look to the one sub- 
ject for supernatural dignity and 
awe, and have a right to expect a hue 
of solemnity suiting the mystery of 
a celestial embassage; to the other 
subject we would turn for deep 
pathos, penitence, commiseration, 
and paternal tenderness ; and taking 
into account the further scope of the 
parable, the occasion upon which it 
was given, the sanctity of the narra- 
tor, and its reference to the goodness 
of our Heavenly Father, we should 
expect, both by the composition, ex- 
pression, effect, and colour, to have 
our thoughts raised to so great an 
argument. In All that we should 
have expected from these subjects 
is Murillo deficient. Of these two 
pictures, the “ Return of the Prodigal 
Son” is the best; but though in some 
respects painted with a master’s 
hand, it is, if not vulgar, common- 
place. Somehow or other, it excites 
but little sympathy; and the colour 
is to our unfortunate eyes disagree- 
ably grey and misty, and the execu- 
tion uncertain. Thisis perhaps the 
prevailing fault of Murillo—but the 
grey tones of the other—“ The 
Angels coming to Abraham,” is still 
more unpleasant. With regard to 
the angels we should certainly wish 
their ‘‘ visits to be few and far be- 
tween.” But for some angelic indi- 
cations, we should have thought the 
apparent unwillingness of Abraham 
to receive them quite justified, 
and should such suspicious-looking 
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characters darken the door of any 
respectable citizen of Cheapside, 
there is little doubt but that he would 
look out for the policeman. No. 29. 
** The St Joseph leading the Infant 
Saviour, who carries a basket of Car- 
penter’s Tools,” is more rich in co- 
lour, and painted with more decision 
and vigour; but there is neither the 
dignity nor divinity in it that the 
holy subject should demand. His 
* Portrait of Don Andres de As- 
drade and his favourite Dog”? is cer- 
tainly finely painted, though we 
should be sorry to have such a face 
often before our eyes. The dog is 
by far the more human brute. We 
cannot but suspect that among the 
great masters Murillo has been 
vastly over-rated. He is too apt to 
be either vulgar or weak, and seldom 
rises to uncommon grace or — 

Now, then, quitting Murillo, let us 
bury ourselves in the deep wood with 
Mercury and the Woodman—* No. 
8, Landscape with Mercury and the 
Woodman—Salvator Rosa.” — Are 
we stayed at the very entrance? No 
entrance amongst those dark masses! 
How beautiful this picture might be, 
if the dirt were removed from it; 
how strange it appears, sky, dis- 
tance, wood, water, figures, all enve- 
loped in the haircloth of penance. 
All is covered with one brown stain. 
We have not the slightest doubt but 
that under this coat of tobacco water, 
or whatever it be, there are fine 
fresh colours in every variety of 
tone—that the hills are ultramarine, 
the sky blue, and that there is plenty 
of full colour throughout. And why 
do we think so? Because we have 
seen another picture of it, which has 
all that we look for in vain here. 
One would almost be inclined to be- 
lieve that this picture had fallen into 
Gainsborough’s hands at the time 
that he forswore colour, and exactly 
in this manner stained over his 
works. Salvator was a noble painter 
of landscape, as this of Mercury and 
the Woodman testifies. Salvator 
had lived amongst robbers, and knew 
how to paint a ruffian to admiration. 
Mercury is, however, somewhat be- 
tween the robber and the petty thief. 
The trees do not much like to see 
the hatchet in his hand, though offer- 
ed as a reward for honesty, to which 
the God himself had so little claim. 
They shrink back with affright, and 
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show by the fallen limbs around 
them, that there has been a deadly 
warfare between them and the 
hatchet. The composition is very 
finely managed, and the forms bold 
and expressive. How much should 
we rejoice to see this picture exhi- 
bited again, after being cleaned ; 
even as it is, it is very attractive; we 
long to penetrate the shade, but it is 
oOpaque—the very birds have stuck 
~ os fastened though in the act of 
ight. 

No. 11,“ Venus rising from the Sea 
—Titian,” is rather too stainy and 
hard; Venus from the sea should 
come forth fresh and clean, if not 
rosy. 

No. 12, ‘* The Watering-Place— 
Rubens” This isa very well-known 
and celebrated picture, wonderfully 
executed and richly coloured, and is 
such a landscape as no painter would 
or could have painted but Rubens ; 
yet we greatly prefer the Wood Scene 
by his hand, exhibited last year. 
There is much more detail, and more 
careful painting in this, but the in- 
tention is not so evident. It would 
puzzle Sylvanus himself to specify 
the trees, but we will not quarrel 
with it on that account. 

“ Titian’s Four Ages,” No. 14, is 
warm and rich in colour; but is not 
the composition very odd ? 

Is it a sign of very bad taste to say 
that there is a something that does 
not quite please in Vandyke’s Holy 
Families? Nor is No, 13 an exception. 
Perhaps the defect is mostly in the 
faces, they appear loaded; is this 
strange in one who so excelled in 

ortrait, or does it arise therefrom? 
here are here many good portraits 
by Vandyke—perhaps that which is 
least pleasing and shows the least 
skill, possesses the highest historical 
interest. “ The Portrait of Lord 
Stafford,” No. 88.— The aspect is 
forbidding, and there is an unplea- 
sing stiffness in the figure, nor is 
there that easy and graceful blend- 
ing of light and shade and colour 
throughout, which in Vandyke’s 
pictures is so remarkable in general, 
whereby every inch of the canvass 
is united with and necessary to the 
portrait. 

There are two very quiet land- 
scapes by Claude. Nos. 20, and 
23 “The Enchanted Castle.” It 
is quite refreshing now-a-days to 
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see a cool and modest landscape. 
Nothing can be more quiet than 
these pictures, both as to colour 
and effect. They are deep in tone, 
and rich, but not rendered so by 
forced browns and reds, but by 
the transparency of the dark greys 
which pervade them. They exhibit 
Claude’s peculiar excellence, dis- 
tance and atmosphere. The subject 
of the first it may be difficult to con- 
jecture. The female in the water 
with the Cupid does not betray any 
peculiar emotion, and the few figures 
in the second distance looking on, do 
not appear very much concerned 
about the matter; not so, however, 
the spectators out of the picture ; 
and if the subject be known, we wish 
it had been mentioned in the Cata- 
logue. The lucid veil of atmosphere 
between us and the Enchanted Cas- 
tle, and which throws such an air of 
mystery over it, which yet is far 
from gloom, clearly intimates the 
subject of No. 23. It is very simple 
in composition, perhaps too much 
80, but the aerial effects are perfect. 
Might not the varnish, which is be- 
come dirty, be taken off with advan- 
tage ? There are two other Claudes 
in the collection; perhaps the most 
pleasing is No. 90, “ Landscape with 
a bridge ;” it is remarkably clear. 

We will not say that No. 26, “ The 
Holy Family,” from the Collection, 
&c., is, or is not, as it came from Ra- 
phael’s pencil. We saw it by day- 
light and by lamplight—by the lat- 
ter it was in much better keeping. 
The offensive yellow in the back- 
ground was then reduced and not 
observable; the accessaries are per- 
haps more minutely made out than 
was usual in Raphael's best time. 
We thought the expression in the 
face of the Virgin very beautiful, 
but rather hard about the mouth. 
The face of the St John we thought 
not agreeable. 

The great ornaments of the “ mid- 
die room,” and perhaps of this 
Collection, are “The Seven Sacra- 
ments, Nos. 27 to 33, inclusive— 
N. Poussin.” We cannot imagine 
how any one can look at these very 
fine pictures and pronounce N. 
Poussin to be a bad colourist. In 
these seven paintings there is, per- 
haps, but one spot of colour offen- 
sive, a piece of red drapery, which 
is so evidently wrong that we can- 
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not doubt but that it has changed or 
lost its glazing—we se ge the last, 
for it is likewise weak, and wants 
its due depth of light and shade, or 
rather distinction of parts. This is 
amere trifle, and has little to do 
with the reputation of the master. 
But if that be a well-coloured piece, 
in which the colour is most appro- 
priate to the subject, and constitutes 
much of the poetry of it, we think 
that from these works the reputa- 
tion of N. Poussin should, in this 
respect, stand high. It is true that 
you seldom see in his pictures any 
forced brilliancy or violent contrasts, 
unless his oppositions of blues and 
reds may sometimes be so called ; 
but we think that he has almost al- 
ways previously determined the 
cast of colour which his subjects 
required, and managed it with much 
skill. We might instance the cold 
green hue of his Deluge; but we 
consider the Seven Sacraments are 
good examples. They are all of a 
solemn religious shade. In some 
indeed, there is, as it were, a pal- 
pable obscurity—the shadow, the at- 
mosphere of sanctity pervading the 
scene, and consonant with a religi- 
ous conception of the several enact- 
ments. Much as we admire the 
grouping and character, our minds 
are more impressed with awe from 
the poetry of the colour than from the 
other excellences which these pic- 
tures possess. Yet through these per- 
vading hues has he, without in the 
least injuring the general effects, 
contrived to introduce a great variety 
of colours, and some in strong lights, 
but in such keeping and subordina- 
tion, that they obtrude not to the 
detriment of the whole. We have, 
in No. 37, a picture by N. Boussin 
of a different character from any of 
the last mentioned, but equally ad- 
mirable. It is rich,and of that conven- 
tional character for which he is often 
blamed, we think, without reason. 
It just sufficiently differs from that 
of common nature, to throw the ima- 
gination back into antiquity; the 
rocks, the trees, the fields that we 
saw yesterday will never do for 
transactions of the earlier periods of. 
the world. The mind would suffer 
under an ideal anachronism. This 
Nicolo Poussin knew; and we do 
not question the reality of his scenes 
because they are not circumstantial- 
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ly our realities. By demanding and 
engaging our faith, we submit to his 
impression as of perfect truth. How 
very masterly is the grouping of the 
figures; with great variety there is 
no confusion, and the parts of the 
composition are so connected that 
the unity of design is well kept up. 
The women and children are exqui- 
sitely managed, and the incidents 
have a charming air of truth and na- 
ture. 

No. 48, “ Dead Game, with Dog in 
a Landscape. Weenix.” The dog 
is wonderfully painted; the rest of 
the piece is dirty. 

Here is a beautiful clear sunny 


picture by Berghem. No. 50, 
“ Landscape with a Bridge.” This 


evening effect is delightful, the cool 
tones run into the warm, and both are 
so fascinatingly blended that we are 
not in the least offended with the hot 
tan colour which is often too predo- 
minant in the works of this master. 
The figures are cheerful, and just 
what they ought to be in such a 
scene. The long bridge encompas- 
sing the valley connects one part 
of the picture well with the other. 
How very superior is this little piece 
to the larger one, No. 104, which is 
throuzhout dreadfully hot; there is 
not sufficient boldness in the compos 
sition to draw our attention from the 
unuaturalness of the colouring. We 
learn frum the Catalogue, that it was 
painted in 1655 by order of Sir Peter 
Lely, and,including the frame, for 
about thirty pounds sterling. 

No. 51, “ Landscape with Cattle 
and Figures—A. Vanderveld.” How 
exquisite are always the figures by 
this painter! not sv his background. 
In this picture it is not agreeable, and 
is glarjng. 

There is no painter more pecu- 
liar ia his manner than Wou- 
vermans—his pictures have the 
softness of enamel, and are rich 
and exquisite in their tones, but 
often appear as if laboured and 
fiuished in separate parts — so 
that there is sometimes a clear- 
ness and unity wanting throughout. 
Ilis pencil is excellent at all times. 
No. 52 and No. 53 are good speci- 
mens; and but for the vile subject, 
we should decidedly prefer No. 57, 
“ Grey Horse in a Landscape.” 

For touch and finish we must ad- 
mire No. 55, “ Goats in a Land- 
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scape—P. Putter.” But it is disa. 
greeably monotonous in colour. 

We never yet saw a landscape by 
Sebastian Bourdon that gave us plea- 
sure; nor is No. 68 an exception ; nur 
that in the National Gallery. Nor can 
we in the least comprehend why his 
landscapes are saidto be like Titian’s. 
If it be true, as it is said of him, that 
he was so struck with a picture 
of Claude’s, that having seen it but 
once, he copied it from memory, to 
the surprise of Claude himself, it is 
sirange that he did not adopt %me- 
thing of the style of a master he so 
much admired. His pictures, to our 
eyes, are not agreeable in colour, 
texture, effect, or composition. 

Nos. 80 and 82, are certainly fine Ca- 
nalettis—yet we can scarcely think 
he left them so hard—they would 
uoquestionably be improved by some 
glazing, and if they had beenin some 
parts more transparently painted. 
They are, however, vigorous, and 
that is a great merit. 

We looked long with interest at No. 
84, “ An ancient Fresco painting, re- 
presenting the half-bust of a Tibicen, 
or player on the double Flute, from 
the roof of the Columbario, discover- 
ed about the year 1823, in the vine- 
yard of Signor Sante Amanendola, 
in the Via Appia.” If this was the 
work of an ordinary painter in an- 
cient days, we may fully believe the 
accounts given of the higher by Lu- 
cian, Piiny, and others. The hands 
of the figure are particularly in the 
manner of Correggio, admirably 
drawn and painted. There is a 
companion to it, No. 122, “ Gany- 
mede,” found in the same place. ‘This 
is likewise an extraordinary and in- 
teresting performance—it is like a 
good water-colour drawing, on a 
coarse paper showing the grain. The 
sky reminds one of that of a Vene- 
tian picture. 

No. 92, “ Landscape with Cattle 
and Figures—Both,” has both the 
beauty and defects of this master. 
It is rich and freely painted, but too 
hot, and perhaps would be more 
pleasing in a winter exhibition. 

We turn with great satisfaction 
to No. 96, “ Landscape and Figures 
—G. Poussin.” This is a beautiful 
specimen of the pastoral; cool, and 
refreshing in colour, and perfect in 
arrangements of parts, as the works 
of this master of composition ever 
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are. How tranquil and quiet is the 
scene, yet how fresh the atmosphere 
pervading it—what admirable exe- 
cution and finish, yet is there no labo- 
rious working thrown away; every 
thing is in its proper place, and has 
its proper force and execution. It is 
of the country of the peaceful and 
the happy ; it does not appear a se- 
lected spot, one that has none like it; 
for such is the peculiar excellence 
of the compositions of Gaspar Pous- 
sin, that you have indications that 
cannot be mistaken, in the folding of 
his woods and hills, of a large con- 
tinuation of similar and perfectly 
corresponding scenery. You would 
imagine that your foot was as free 
to wander as your eye, and that you 
might have rest and repose where 
you would. . All his territory is un- 
der the protection of good Sylvanus. 

No. 102, “ Portrait of the Painter 
Parmegiano.” This is a most power- 
ful portrait. It is quite life; painted 
with great firmness and vigour, and 
yet highly finished. It is surpri- 
singly forcible. It is a face of keen 
observation and sense; it looks into 
you. If of Parmegiano himself, he 
had a countenance strongly indica- 
tive of his power. 

We have not spoken of any of the 
Sea-pieces —there are some good 
Vanderweldt’s; but we have seen 
better of the master on these walls. 
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We will make no further use of our 
note-book. We are thankful for the 
gratification afforded us, and again 
earnestly recommend the plan of 
Exhibition and Rewards for the 
works of ancient and modern mas- 
ters to the serious attention of the 
Governors of the British Institution. 
The catalogue of the Somerset 
House Exhibition is now lying on 
our table, and we make no apology 
for offering a few of the notes we 
made while the pictures were before 
us. The first on the list is “ No. 8, 
Gathering Sea-weed. F. R. Lee, A.” 
It is too white, of that faulty school 
which aims at uninterrupted light, 
which is always disagreeable to the 
eyes; yet we have seen pictures by 
this artist that persuade us to be- 
lieve he sometimes paints against 
his own taste. 
* No. 9, ‘ Cenotaph to the me- 
mory of Sir Joshua Reynolds, erect- 
ed in the grounds of Coleorton Hall, 
Leicestershire, by the late Sir George 
Beaumont, Bart. J.Constable, R.A.” 
If ever subject required chaste and 
sober colouring it is this; yet is it 
flickering throughout with imperti- 
nent lights, and dots of all colours, 
utterly ruinous to the sentiment ; 
but lest we should mistake the sen- 
timent intended, the painter has add- 
ed to the description the following 
lines from the pen of Wordsworth: © 


“ Ye lime-trees, ranged before this hallow’d urn, 

Shoot forth with lively power at spring’s return, 

And be not slow a stately growth to rear, 

Of pillars branching off from year to year ; 

Till they have framed a darksome aisle, 

Like a recess within that sacred pile, 

Where Reynolds, midst our country’s noblest dead, 

Tn the last sanctity of fame is laid : 

And worthily within these sacred bounds, 

Th’ excelling Painter sleepsp—yet here may I 

Unblamed amid my patrimonial grounds, 

Raise the frail tribute to his memory— 

An humble follower of the soothing art 

That he professed—attached to him in heart, 

Admiring, loving—and with grief and pride, 

Feeling what England lost when Reynolds died. 
Inscribed by Wordsworth, at the request, and in the name, of Sir George Beaumont.” 


The intention of the poetry is 
solemn, sepulchral; the lime-trees 
planted by friendship are to grow, 
and overarch as some sacred aisle, 
fit repository forthe dead. If there 
be light, it should be the “ dim reli- 

ious,” and that green and melancho- 
y monumental tree of perpetual re- 
pose. But this is not the picture. We 
VOL. XL, NO. CCLII. 








do not say that it is all light—it may 
be considered in the Academy a dark 
picture, but its darks are interrupt- 
ed by spots of white, and other co- 
lours, and are not cool and sombre, 
but brown, and consequently too 
violent for repose. The picture has 
not a melancholy sentiment. It is 
scratchy, and uncomfortable in exe- 
2N 
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‘less degree. 


cution, painted, it should seem, ona 
principle of contrast and intercep- 
tion, ill suited to the subject. We 
were recently in some beautiful 
grounds where the landscape-garde- 
ner had with great taste formed such 
an aisle as the great poet describes ; 
the level path was narrow, and the 
stems of two large trees were mag- 
nificent pillars, so near the eye, that 
they were, as in a cathedral, only 
seen in part; not a dot of blue sky 
was visible through the thick foliage, 
but the light was all green, and that 
faintly touching the large trunks was 
most lovely—it seemed radiating 
around the mystery of some sa- 
cred aisle. Pursuing our walk, we 
were struck with the variety in the 
continuation of the one character. 
Now some such hue should have 
pervaded this sepulchral subject, 
We remember last year a picture 
by Mr Constable, which we heard 
generally animadverted upon se- 
verely, and we thought justly, for 
the powdering the artist had be- 
stowed upon it. This picture has 
the same fault, though in a much 
We remark it now, as 
we verily believe there is no virtue 
in the dredging box; and as these 
are the days when imitators out- 
herod Herod, we would caution 


. younger artists, in this respect at 


least, not to outrun the Constable. 

No. 339, Landseer’s “ Mustard, 
the son of Pepper, given by the 
late Sir Walter Scott to Sir Francis 
Chantrey, R.A.,” &c. Now, this 
is an immortal picture, whatever 
some may think of the subject ; 
it has all the poetry of which 
it is capable—you see into the 
character of Mustard as if it had 
been drawn by Sir Walter himself. 
It is a life, a perfect reality. Mus- 
tard is sitting guard over some wood- 
cocks, to which, under the table, a 
cat is creeping up. Mustard does 
not see the thief, but has a knowledge 
of her presence by an instinct pecu- 
liar to his race. There is not a 
muscle that does not bespeak fidelity. 
The brilliancy, colour, and execu- 
tion—all so true to the subject, are 
quite charming. 

No. 22, “ Macbeth, and the Weird 
Sisters. Macready as Macbeth. J. 
Maclise, A.” We know not how to 
congratulate the three Macs—Mac- 
ready, Macbeth, or Maclise. Did 
Shakspeare mean his Macbeth to 
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look so frightened, and so undigni- 
fied ? Nocompliment to Macready— 
and we doubt if the witches, ludi- 
crously horrible as they are, do not 
look as much scared as Macbeth. 
The clever artist has here mistaken 
the outrageous for the sublime—a 
common failing in subjects from the 
Drama, especially where portraits of 
actors are to be idealized. The ac- 
tor’s contortions in a large theatre, 
where every thing is forced, are 
softened to the eye, and admitted 
by the excited imagination to be na- 
tural; but in a private room, and to 


.a@ more sober judgment, are extrava- 


gant. If Macready sat—or stood, 
rather—for the picture, he forgot he 
had not theatrical space and accom- 
paniments for his action. 

No. 60. D. Wilkie, R.A. Whilst 
admiring this picture—for we did 
admire it—we heard it both greatly 
commended and abused. The fe- 
male—which is, in fact, the picture 
—is very good in form and expres- 
sion; perhaps there may be too 
much grace and beauty for the scene 
in which we find it—she might be 
the heroine of a better tale—but it 
is, if a fault, one on the right side. 
Bearing in remembrance Wilkie’s 
pictures last year, we think him very 
greatly improved. His portrait of 
the Dake of Wellington, represent- 
ing his Grace writing to the King of 
France the night before the battle of 
Waterloo, is very happy in effect; 
and the omission of the last year’s 
manner of staining his faces with 
pink glazing is surely an advantage ; 
but we think still there is a manner 
which many imitate, and in whose 
hands it is more strikingly faulty— 
the too great a trangparency, parti- 
cularly in his flesh; it gives the fi- 
gures an unsubstantial look—you 
could almost imagine them ghosts, 
and that you could see through 
them—nor is this an improvement 
on nature, This manner is certainly 
conspicuous in his Napoleon, No. 
124, in his interview with Pope Pius 
the Seventh. The Emperor is gauzy, 
shadowy, and the face remarkably 
s0; the Pope and accessaries are 
excellent—indeed, we have seen no- 
thing of Wilkie’s superior to this 
portion of the picture. It is quite 


painful to come to the next object 
of our criticism. 

No. 73, “ Juliet and her Nurse. J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A.” This is indeed 
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a strange jumble—‘‘ confusion worse 
confounded.” It is neither sunlight, 
moonlight, nor starlight, nor fires 
light, though there is an attempt at 
a display of fireworks in one corner, 
and we conjecture that these are 
meant to be stars in the heavens—if 
80, it is a verification of Hamlet’s 
extravagant madness— 


‘* Doubt that the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt Truth to be a liar;” 


but with such a Juliet you would 
certainly doubt “I love.” Amidst 
so many absurdities, we scarcely 
stop to ask why Juliet and her nurse 
should be at Venice. For the scene 
is a composition as from models of 
different parts of Venice, thrown 
higgledy-piggledy together, streak- 
ed blue and pink, and thrown into 
a flour tub. Poor Juliet has been 
steeped in treacle to make her look 
sweet, and we feel apprehensive lest 
the mealy architecture should stick 
to her petticoat, and flour it. And 
what is this great modern’s view of 
“Rome from mount Aventine ?” 
A most unp!easant mixture, wherein 
white gambouge and raw sienna are, 
with childish execution, daubed to 

gether. But we think the “ Hanging 
Committee” should be suspended 
from their office for admitting his 
“ Mercury and Argus, No. 182.” It 
is perfectly childish. All blood and 
chalk. There was not the least oc- 
casion for a Mercury to put out 
Argus’s eyes ; the horrid glare would 
have made him shut the whole hun- 
dred, and have made Mercury stone 
blind. Turner reminds us of the 
story of the man that sold his sha- 
dow, and that he might not appear 
singular, will not let any thing in 
the world have a shadow to show for 
love ormoney. But the worst of it 
is, there is so great a submission to 
Turner’s admitted genius, that his 
practice amounts to a persuasion to 
hosts of imitators to reject shadows, 
find them where they will. They 
would let in light into Erebus, and 
make “ darkness” much beyond the 
“‘ visible” point. Turner has been 
great, and now when in his vagaries 
he chooses to be great no longer, he 
is like the cunning creature, that 
having lost his tail, persuaded every 
animal that had one, that it was a 
useless appendage. He has robbed 
the sun of his birthright to cast sha- 
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dows. Whenever Nature shall dis- 
pense with them too, and shall make 
trees like brooms, and this green 
earth to alternate between brimstone 
and white, set off with brightest 
blues that no longer shall keep their 
distance ; when cows shall be made 
of white paper, and milk-white fi- 
gures represent pastoral, and when 
human eyes shail be happily gifted 
with a kaleidoscope power to patter- 
nize all confusion, and shall become 
ophthalmia proof, then will Turner 
bea greater painter than ever the 
world yet saw, or than ever the 
world, constituted as it is at present, 
wishes to see. It is grievous to see 
genius, that it might outstrip all 
others, fly off into mere eccentrici- 
ties, where it ought to stand alone, 
because none to follow it. 

No. 96, “ Pysche having, after 
great peril, procured the casket of 
cosmetics from Proserpinein Hades, 
lays it at the feet of Venus, while 
Cupid pleads in her behalf. W. 
Etty, R.A.” There is always some- 
thing to please us in Etty’s works. 
His Psyche is very beautiful, and 
we are sure for her Cupid would not 
plead in vain; but we fear that box 
of cosmetics; it must contain some 
very potent poison, for Jaid at Venus’ 
feet, see how the mischief has work- 
ed upwards, and poor Venus’ limbs 
are immensely swollen. We thought 
it had only been among the Hotten- 
tots and some savage Indian tribes 
that magnitude of limb made beauty 
a divinity. His Venus, No. 187, is 
a little too blowzy for her doves. 

No. 195, “ Portrait of a Lady in 
an Italian costume. C. L. Eastlake, 
R.A.” This is very happily coloured. 
Though gay, it is not glaring in light, 
as in inferior hands attempts at gaie- 
ty are. There is much natural air, 
pleasing expression, and the colour- 
ing in harmony. 

No. 225, “ Sowing corn. F. R. 
Lee, A.” In this picture the artist 
is inferior to himself. We like not 
such subjects, but they should have 
more pleasing colour for repose to 
the eye. We congratulate him on 
his “ Salmon trap,” No. 344, which 
has much of the repose of Nature. 
It is clearly painted and well colour- 
ed, and is perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach te a landscape than we have 
seen in the Exhibition. We were 
very much struck with the talent 
displayed in ‘“ The Wreckers.” Three 
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ictures, Nos. 244, 245, and 246, 
hey are very powerful in effect, 

vigorously conceived and painted. 

We think the female figure might 

have been more graceful, and the man 

near her is somewhat extravagant. 

The tale is well told in this trilogy. 
No. 290, “ The Battle of Trafalgar, 

painted for the Senior United Service 
Club. C. Stanfield, R.A.” This does 
not give us the least idea of a sea- 
fight. There is a tameness in it 
throughout—there is none of the bus- 
tle and stir and grandeur of a sea- 
fight, matters which we can by no 
means believe to be imaginary. It 
is tame in composition and in colour, 
which is generally drab. We have 
seen subjects of this kind by Louth- 
erberg, which strongly impressed us 
with the terrific vigour of a sea- 
fight, and the energy of which the 
vessels themselves, as living beings 
of bulk and grandeur, partook. We 
are sorry to think this a failure, be- 
cause we greatly admire Stanfield’s 
powers. The mechanical part de- 
serves great praise, but that is not 
enough. 

No. 806, ‘‘ Petworth Park, Sus- 
sex, as it appeared June 9, 1835, 
during the anniversary dinner given 
by the Earl of Egremont to upwards 
of 5000 women and children. W. 
F. Witherington.” It is somewhere 
said, that no picture requires more 
than twelve figures, but what would 
such a critic say to 5000? We hope 
it was not only a good order to the 
painter, but that he was paid for as 
at an ordinary at so much per head. 
How weary poor Witherington must 
have been of his work! He must 
have worn down his fingers and 
brushes, and then, like his namesake, 
have “fought upon his stumps.” 
We hope this picture will serve 
more as a warning than example; 
we should be much vexed to see 
the multitudinous school take root. 
It is very well, and we are not 
afraid of it in Martin, but pro- 
test strongly against its increase, 
and the union of the hob and multi- 
tudinary school will be intolerable. 
The next 5000 we see painted, if the 
scene be out of doors, we shall raise 
an outcry for 5000 umbrellas. 

Now it is quite refreshing to pass 
on to the unaffected quiet picture of 
Cooper, R. A., No. 308, so true to 
nature, we scarcely like these sub- 
jects in other hands. 
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No. 400, “ A summer noon, F. S. 
Cooper.” This is from Thomson’s 
Seasons. We very much admire the 
skill of the artist in the grouping of 
his cattle, and indeed in the general 
management of his composition. 
It is very unpresuming and well 
coloured. If disposed to find fault, 
it would be with the texture—with 
a good medium, we should expect 
much from this artist’s pencil. There 
is something very complete in this 
picture, there is nothing attempted 
beyond his reach; though such sub- 
jects are not very much to our taste, 
we see in this ‘‘ Summer noon” the 
painter’s discretion and power, and 
hope to see him again, and would 
recommend him some more shady 
scene from nature, and such we 
think he would paint with truth. 

No. 422, “The Chapel of Ferdinand 
and Isabella at Granada, D. Ro- 
berts,” is very powerful in effect. 
Effect has been evidently the aim of 
the artist, and he has succeeded. 

No. 429, “ Richmond, Yorkshire,” 
is from the white school—and the 
hot glare of 473, “ Morning, Windsor 
Castle from the Thames, J. B. Pyne,” 
which we believe is very much ad- 
mired, is to our eyes disagreeable. 
We feel not the slightest desire to 
walk about the scenery, but Jacking 
shade and real refreshing verdure, 
feel a lassitude of limbs as we look 
into the landscape. If nature always 
wore this aspect, we should seldom 
stir out, and be tempted even within 
doors to shut the window shutters 
to keep out daylight. Mr Pyne isa 
very clever man, and we are sorry 
to find him “ following the leader ” 
in this faulty course. 

Let us now imagine ourselves 
in the Suffolk Street Gallery, Pall 
Mall East. Here we have pretty 
mucha repetition of Somerset House. 
Here perhaps the race of imitators 
more conspicuously shine. 

No. 11, “ Ancient Jerusalem dur- 
ing the approach of the miraculous 
darkness which attended the cruci- 
fixion. W. Linton.” We see no 
reason why the darkness should be 
supposed to proceed out of a fur- 
nace. The long quotations in the 
catalogue to impress an idea of the 
grandeur and beauty of Jerusalem 
surely should not be needed—the 
picture should perform the office— 
and it is brazen enough to be its 
own trumpeter. 
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No. 50, * Ullswater, from the 
river Aira, Gowbarrow Park. T. 
C. Hofland.” Here we have glare 
again enough to put out one’s eyes ; 
what shades there are, are all brown. 
Yet is Mr Hofland a clever man. 
We have remarked that artists in 
their attempt to be warm, totally 
mistake nature; it is true there is 
some warmth in shade, but there is 
that for which it is given us, cool- 
ness. A similar mistake is often 
made with regard to trees; they are 
nature’s cool green, to refresh the 
eye, to throw cool shade for silvan 
repose, yet how often are they mere 
daubs of brown—hot as if baked in 
the oven of art—for what object? Be- 
cause reds and browns, which are 
made from them, have a more pun- 
gent effect upon the eye, and force 
observation. 

No. 149, “ Christ Raising the Wi- 
dow’s Son. B. R. Haydon.” Weare 
quite at a loss to understand Mr 
Haydon. He is either much above 
or below our taste and comprehen- 
sion; he must have some unexplain- 
ed theories of art, for nothing can be 
more unlike nature, under any form, 
shape, or colour, than his practice. 
Here are strange mixtures of red, 
blue, lamp black, and treacle. The 
figure raised from the dead should 
surely appear free from pain, or there 
is a sad deterioration of a miracle. 
Here, however, is the expression of 
fever, the rolling eyeballs and 
stricken forehead are all indicative 
of intense pain. The background 
is strangely coloured, raw blue 
stained over with dirty colour, as in 
imitation of old pictures uncleaned, 
by putting on all one would wish to 
see cleaned off; and how weak is 
the principal figure, the Christ—the 
only miracle appears that such a 
hand and arm should support such 
a heavy leaden cloak. But let us 
see Mr Haydon on a classical sub- 
ject. 

No. 221, “Discovery of Achilles, 
&ec.” He must have very strange 
notions of an Achilles, such as are 
not to be found in Homer certainly ; 
but the colouring is the most extra- 
ordinary on record—never was any 
thing like it; there is nothing like 
blue and red in his estimation—every 
shadow is as red as vermilion-cake 
can make it—it is all so bloody, it 
would shame a butcher. One of the 
female figures covers her eyes with 
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her hand, and no wonder, all the rest 
have dots for eyes. Achilles is a 
great striding ninny, red, red, red. 
We at first thought he had been 
wounded, his very arm pits are 
what MrH. may call shaded, with raw 
vermilion; the only cool part about 
him seems to be his heel, where he 
really was vulnerable; with that ex- 
ception he seems wounded all over— 
there never was so great an absurdi- 
ty. Then we have Mr Haydon, 
No. 287, “Falstaff.” His ideas are 
not princely, for such a prince it is 
to be hoped was never seen. Here 
we have reds again; one would sup- 
pose he had been fascinated by the 
description of Bardolph’s nose, and 
painted the picture to show how he 
could make it resemble a red-hot 
poker. What theory of colouring 
can he have with such a jumble of 
green, red, blue, and yellow? A par- 
rot is sober to it. 

No. 276. “ Morning—Windsor 
Castle from the meadows; cattle by 
T. S. Cooper. J.B. Pyne.” Has the 
defect of most of Pyne’s pictures. He 
has strangely fallen into an abhor- 
rence of shade—you have here the 
promise of a soaking hot day, enough 
to scare the poor cattle to think of— 
and what a scene has he chosen for 
all this day heat! Old Solemn 
Windsor. We are shocked at the an- 
cient sombre towers evaporating un- 
der a hot reform sky—would that 
painters would consult the beasts of 
the field for the value of shade. 
The very cattle have more intuitive 
taste than our modern painters in 
this respect. 

No. 112, “ A Bull Fight at Seville. 
J. F. Lewis.” Mr Lewis is master of 
composition—every thing is in its 
place; amidst all the seeming confu- 
sion, there is not one object, how- 
ever partially seen, that does not tell. 
The life, vigour, activity, are drawn 
with full power, and all is set off with 
most appropriate colour—a most 
perfect interest is excited—his ani- 
mals are as true as his human figures, 
and his females havegraceand beauty. 
Beautiful as these water colours 
are, we regret Mr Lewis does not 
apply himself to oil; we do not be- 
lieve he would lose any power from 
the change of his material. 

No. 156, “ Scene from Kenilworth, 
F. Stone,” is very good and strong in 
character. Water colour painters 
have certainly taken a new walk in 
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the historical upon a large scale. The 
“ Murder of Bishop Liege,” 125, by 
Cattermole, is a specimen of very 
reat power; still we doubt if sub- 
jects of this kind belong to water 
colours. The faults we have to find 
with modern art in general, notwith- 
standing our admiration of the abili- 
ties of many artists, are still conspi- 
cuous among the painters in water 
colours. There is too little poetry— 
too little imagination, and too little 
sentiment. 
Is it true that, after Sixty-eight 


‘ Royal Exhibitions, the arts have 


retrograded ? We fear it is. It is 
with vexation we admit it. Our 
best painters were before the Royal 
Academy. Among the first exhibi- 
tors (and certainly there were many 
bad enough, but they have easily 
dropped down into oblivion) were 
the giants of English art. These 
are our “ old masters,” and have not 
only not been excelled in whatever 
upholds the dignity of art; but their 
names stand upon an eminence that, 
in our annual retrogression, appears 
ascending out of our reach. We 
say in all that upholds the dignity 
of art, they are greatly our supe- 
riors ; in the mechanical and manual, 
in dexterity of the pencil, and pro- 
fusion of the pallet, the painters of 
the present day will not find in 
them rivals. We have left the 
poetry for the drudgery or mere 
mechanism of the art, feeling for 
display, and exhibit and admire our 
glittering gaudy wares like a nation 
of shopkeepers, whose glory is in 
the workshop and manufactory. 
What is the cause of this? Inde- 
pendently of something wrong, mo- 
rally and intellectually wrong, in 
the public taste, which is in a state 
of alternate languor and feverish 
excitement, and looks with suspicion 
on whatever is offered, but with the 
profession of modern improvement, 
we fear it is in the nature of Acade- 
mies and their Exhibitions to mul- 
tiply artists, but not to promote 
genius. Every exhibitor must strive 
to attract, and this endeavour leads 
him beyond the “modesty of na- 
ture.” Talent is even afraid of 
imitation. Painters who have ac- 
quired fame are under apprehension 
of the imitators to whom they have 
given rise, and lest they should tread 
too closely upon their heels, dart off 
in some eccentric couree, that for a 
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time throw out their pursuers; and 
are ever more alive to invent novel- 
ties to catch the public eye with 
glitter and glare, than to sitin dignity 
and tranquillity awhile under the 
shade with truth. Artists are, like 
cucumbers in a hot-bed, forced, and 
no wonder they run more to belly 
than head. There is an impulse 
that is ever urging them to think 
more of themselves than the art. 
Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough (as a portrait, not landscape 
painter), and Wilson, are still at the 
head of the English school. That 
there is and has been genius among 
us since their days, none can doubt; 
it has occasionally shown itself in the 
promise of power, nay, occasionally 
in real power, and vanished. It has 
not been suffered to establish itself. 
There is still, we are persuaded, no 
lack of genius, but it is under dete- 
riorating circumstances. And some, 
it must be confessed, have with ori- 
ginal talent burst forth into the true, 
grand, and sublime; but somehow or 
other their promise has been blight- 
ed, and has altogether died, or sunk, 
satisfied with our admiration, into 
the practice of endless repetitions. 
We scarcely indeed know a picture 
so truly grand, so terrific, as Danby’s 
** Opening of the Sixth Seal.” It is 
perfect in effect and colour, and 
there is no part of the composition 
or execution that mars the one 
grand conception. The print gives 
not the composition, for even com- 
position is often made out by light 
and shade and colour, which, 
where the tones are so varied, 
the graver will fail to give. This 
picture and some few others, not 
altogether out of this class, are 
striking exceptions amidst glaring 
absurdities, presuming nothings, the 
bustling efforts of tame mediocrity 
and endless imitation. And in works 
of a more moderated cast and cha~ 
racter, where finish and execution 
may be more judiciously displayed, 
a walk unknown to the founders of 
the English School, we have artists 
of very great talent. The produc 
tions of Calcott, Landseer, Cooper, 
and some others,will ever be admired 
for their general truth and purity ; 
yet even these are too frequently be- 
low themselves, under a compulsion 
fancied or real, of keeping up to the 
Somerset House mark. The prac- 
tice, by-the-by, of touching and re 
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touching, on the walls, before the 
public are admitted, should on no 
account be allowed; for how can 
pictures painted in one light and re- 
touched under another, and with all 
meretricious glare about them, be 
expected to look well when removed 
to the quietness of a private gallery ? 
We know not how to account for 
nearly the total absence of land- 
scape in Somerset House. Is it 
that real proper landscape is too 
sober and modest for that dis- 
play of colours and execution which 
hold the public taste under a false 
fascination? We have hills and 
valleys, lakes and rivers, glens and 
forests, for ample combination for 
the scope of genius. The birds 
have not deserted our woods, nor 
shadows our hills; (if they had they 
would be more painted perhaps). 
The clouds of heaven, carrying sha- 
dow and illumination, still deign to 
visit our mountains, and ‘‘ drop fat- 
ness” into our vales. Here are all 
the materials for the painter’s crea- 
tion. But our artists must be at the 
Rhone or the Rhine for views, for- 
tunate if they can outface the sun 
flaring in the middle of the picture, 
and build up the dilapidated ram- 
parts of town and castle on each 
side, according to the most approved 
academical receipt. Vistas of towns 
and towers, and eternal Venice, in 
more than Venetian glory, of old car- 
pets and turbaned Turks, are far 
more favourable objects for the raw 
materials, gambouge, cobalt, and 
vermillion, than such sombre scenes 
or quiet shades as 


* Savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Pous- 
sin drew!” 


And then, artists, if they happen 
awhile to “ batten on a moor” and 
exhibit a common with all its geese, 
fancy they are landscape painters. 
The public are ignorant of the very 
principles of landscape painting; 
they have in general no conception 
that itis any thing but the taking 
‘¢ views from nature,” no matter 
what; they will scarcely be brought 
to believe that it should be found to 
exist in composition, in artful ar- 
rangement; that it requires genius to 
combine—that it is open to poetry. 
It is therefore in its highest proper- 
ties defunct; now and then we see, 
but even that rarely, a pleasing scene 
from nature, some river scene paint- 
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ed with considerable truth, but the 
art does not dive into the great mys= 
tery and depth of nature’s feeling, 
as formerly. Oh, why this insensi- 
bility to God’s most rich, most beau- 
tiful, most peaceful, and most awful 
works? Over which he has given us 
unlimited control and power, if we 
will but cultivate thegenius bestowed 
on us, to combine in endless variety, 
to imitate his creation, and build up 
worlds of our own from the profu- 
sion of the materials his great won- 
ders have thrown around us. There 
was once a promise in this walk of 
art, but it is gone. We recollect, 
when the first great change in water 
colours began with landscape, many 
very beautiful and original speci- 
mens of English genius. When Tur- 
ner was really great; when Havill 
and Varley feit a love and passion 
among the mountainsand waters. We 
have seen no such beautiful draw- 
ings since those days ; perhaps there 
may be, but that we doubt, some 
more power over the materials, but 
it has left landscape. We quarrel 
not with those who have chosen the 
field of men and manners, and with 
unmixed satisfaction delight in 
Lewis’s Spanish Bull-fights; and 
see more than the power of water- 
colours in the works of Chalon, Mrs 
Seyforth, and her sisters the Miss 
Sharpes; but we shall ever regret 
that landscape should have been de- 
serted by those who showed at 
one time they possessed a genius 
equal to its best aim. How, in these 
days of extravagant excitement, shall 
the quiescent taste for landsca 
arise? At the revival of art in Italy, 
religion gave a mighty impulse ; 
feeling was in the line of encou- 
ragement; churches were to be filled 
with representations of divine sub- 
jects; the Bible was truly the pain- 
ter’s manual. Then every church 
had its many chapels; the fortitude 
and suffering of saints and martyrs; 
the Holy Virgin and Angels; Sanc- 
tity the most sublime and most pure, 
all were to be portrayed, imagined, 
embodied; the very works were the 
objects of adoration, and painters 
partook of the incense of praise and 
lory ; hence the wondrous works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. This 
could not last for ever; the churches 
became full; with some deteriora- 
tion of feeling, as under a weaker in- 
spiration, the artreyerted to the luxu- 
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riant beauties of heathen fables. Itbe- 
came in unison with, and borrowed 
from, the antique statues; woods, and 
rivers, and hills, were in requisition, 
habitations for silvan and other dei- 
ties, and under the hands of Titian 
and Nicholo Poussin, trees, rocks, 
and foliage put on an antique air, 
and became recipients for metamor- 
phoses. That field occupied, Gaspar 
took the pastoral with a nearer ap- 
proach to common nature, but yet 
retaining the poetic veil. But it was 
likewise the age of somewhat of the 
feeling of courtly'romance. Claude 
threw himself into that feeling, and 
created his more dressed and pre- 
cise style, intermingling landscape 
and sea views with legendary tale, 
courtly elegance, and pride of mer- 
chandise. Salvator, born but a few 
years after him, but in less settled 
regions, threw himself, in all the free- 
dom of genius, into wilds, amidst 
ravines, and rocks, and precipices, 
investing all with a poetical depth, 
power and solemnity, a fit territory 
for his lawless figures. Nothing of 
this had been before attempted. 
Thus were all these great men 
original ; landscape arose with them 
at first as an adjunct only to the 
figures of fable, but under their 
hands it assumed a consequence 
of its own. None of these, how- 
ever, forgot to invest it with some 
mystery or charm of poetry. Since 
these days it descended to more 
common representations : it be- 
came a mere vehicle and means 
to exhibit dexterity of handling and 
harmony of colour—and is now ra- 
pidly losing even that poor ground. 

ut from Jandscape-painting, as 
founded by those great Masters, has 
arisen a new art, to which the paint- 
er has scarcely yet deigned to hold 
out the hand of fellowship—land- 
scape-gardening. The followers of 
that art are greatly improving, and if 
we may speak of their works as 
pictures, we do not hesitate to say, 
that they know more of light and 
shade, their proportions, relative 
values, depths and tones, than any 
of our modern painters, and often 
afford us a pleasure that in vain we 
look for at Exhibitions. 

We are forced to admit that the 
Amen of our painters has been in 
the lower departments of art. The 


great encouragement given to por- 


trait prevents higher efforts, where 


they might have been expected. 
And we are persuaded the faulty 
practice of some Royal Academi- 
cians, whose favour isto be obtained, 
and whose works are therefore imi- 
tated, inflicts the greatest injury on 
British taste. They have neglected 
nature, and run into bad systems 
which they call art. They are at total 
variance with all that has obtained 
the admiration of the world in the 
old masters; and we will determin- 
edly, to the best of our power, expose 
the errors into which the rising are 
tists may too readily fall. 

We have not hesitated to be free 
with our remarks; because we are 
persuaded that it is only by public 
criticism that artists will learn to 
see themselves. The leadersin art 
have so many injudicious admirers, 
and so many followers, that they 
scarcely ever hear any thing but 
praise. The whispers of severity 
in the exhibition-rooms do not reach 
their ears. We are persuaded they 
are in a wrong course—we give our 
reasons, and hope sincerely others 
more able than ourselves will 
endeavour, by a strict line of criti- 
cism, to rescue art from eccentricity, 
and to restore it to greater simpli- 
city and truth. 

Artists may be multiplied, and 
yet art not advanced. We would 
impress upon the younger artists 
the necessity of thinking deeply on 
art and reasoning truly; of thinking 
for themselves, unshackled by the 
admiration bestowed on those who 
have hitherto taken the lead in pub- 
lic estimation; unbribed by patron- 
age, and not depressed nor self-de- 
graded by its loss, or by too earnest 
a search after it. None will make 
great painters but such as seek the 
art for the art itself—who are con- 
tented to be poor, rather than de- 
grade their tastes—yet we verily be- 
lieve the surest way in the end to 
fame, present and future, and to the 
many immediate advantages it may 
bring, is strictly to cultivate and fol- 
low the dictates of their own genius, 
and then to think themselves worthy 
to direct the public taste. There is 
one reflection we would urge upon 
their attention—what is to become of 
our thousand artists who are now 
running a fallacious course, if the 
public taste should recover or ac« 
quire more sound principles ? 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By Wi.uiam Hay. 


I. 
MESOMEDES. 
Nigeios weripssooa, Bioy powd.—x. T. A 


HYMN TO NEMESIS.* 


< 1. 
DaveurTer of Justice, winged Nemesis, 
Who weighest in thy scales the life of man, 
The proud, contemptuous look, 
The hollow-hearted wish 


2. . 
Thou curbest, dark-eyed — with thy reins 
‘Of adamant, and purgest human breasts 

Of contumelious scorn, 

Of Envy’s hateful slime. 


3. 
Thine ever-restless car,—whose glowing wheels 
Leave no impress behind them,—overwhelms 
The pleasure-beaming lot 
Of voice-dividing men. 


4. 
Stealing behind them in their hour of pride, 
With noiseless step, thou bendest to the dust 
The haughty neck erect, 
The supercilious mien. 


5. 
Thine is the righteous measurement of life : 
The downcast eyelid on thy bosom bent: _ 
The hand of strength that grasps 
A yoke for stubborn necks. 


: 6. 
Be gracious, blessed judge, wing’d Nemesis, 
Who weighest in thy scales the life of man, 
Thee we would lowly bymn, 
Immortal Nemesis, 


7. 
Unerring Goddess, and along with thee, 
Stern Justice thine assessor, who receives 
The man of lofty thoughts, 
The generous-hearted man, 


8. 
Under her mighty, wide-expanded wings, 
Beneath whose shadow he may rest in peace, 
From Nemesis secure, 
Secure from murky hell. 





* Nemesis—the goddess of divine vengeance, ever ready to punish the arrogant 
and impious, and to reward the good and the humble-minded. 
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II. 
ANTIPHILUS OF ByZANTIUM. 


Hon ov WOTPNS —X- TA. 
THE POWER OF NEMESIS. 


“ My gallant ship now seeks my native shore; 
To-morrow! and her stormy course is o’er; 
To-morrow !””——when my lips these words had said, 
A hell of waters * raving o’er my head 

Ingulphed me,—and destruction round me clung 

For this vain vaunting of a froward tongue. 

Say not to-morrow ; the tongue’s slightest slip, 
Heaven’s vengeance watches, ere it pass the lip. 


III. 
GLAUCUS. 
Kai roy awd T pnycives.—x. To A. 

ON PARRHASIUS’ PICTURE OF PHILOCTETES. 
Ay—him of Trachis—Philoctetes torn 
By fiercer pangs than e’er by flesh were borne, 
Parrhasius saw, before he painted here 
These leaden eyes where lurks that languid tear, 
These inward labourings of soul- wasting throes. 
Thou prince of artists, Philoctetes’ woes 
Well hast thou pictured: let thy pencil give 
One touch of anguish more,—the wretch shall cease to live. 


Iv. 
ANACREON,. 
ErePecrmPdpov peer’ mpogem—m. T. As 
ON THE ROSE. 


L. 5. 
I sing the rose of summer Without the rose what is there 
With wreath-producing spring: Wherewith we could be charmed ? 
My friend, swell out the music, Aurora—rosy- fingered, 
While I its praises sing. The Nymphs are rosy-armed. 
2. 6. 
The rose the charm of mortals, The Wise say,—Aphrodite 
The breath of gods above, Is named the rosy-hued: 
The Graces’ boast in seasons It soothes the bed of sickness, 
Of many: blossomed Love. By it is time subdued. 
3. 7. 
The darling plant of fable, It shields the lifeless body ¢ 
Cythera’s sweetest toy, From rot’s corroding tooth ; 
The hedge-row lanes perfuming, The graceful age of roses 
And filling all with joy. Is redolent of Youth. 
4. 8. 
By gentle fingers gathered, Come—wilt thou that we tell thee 
This flower of Love how sweet! Its birth ?—When from the womb 
To Wisdom t how delightful! Of Ocean’s clear-blue waters 
In festive halls how meet! She came bedewed with spume, 





* foos Aids xovros. 

+ Wisdom; Wise—coPci—the poets are frequently so named ; called also copiorat : 
sapientia ; frontes docti, docti poete (vid. Hor. A. P. 396, Ovid, A. A. III 551). 
These epithets, however, are given to poets, generally, by poets themselves. , 

¢ The rose was used by the ancients medicinally, and in embalming their dead, 
( Vid. Hom, Il. XXIII. 186,) ' Placed also on the tombs of deceased friends. 
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9. 10. 
Cythera :—and Minerva A shoot of wondrous roses 
Born of the Thunderer’s head Then, too, flowered out from earth 


Leaped forth, with clang of armour, So beautiful, unheard of, 
And thrilled all Heaven with dread, A many-varied birth, 
ll. 
The quire of blest Immortals 
With nectar tinged a thorn ; 
Thence the proud flower of Bacchus— 
The deathless rose was born. 


Vv. 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Mh cv o ex’ civepeoson—x. T A. 

ON A MUDDY FOUNTAIN. 
Do not, wayfaring man, this fount draw near, 
For warm and troubled is the water here— 
Brimful of mud; but onward wend thy ways 
To yonder height, where heifers love to graze, 
And underneath an ever-whispering pine, 
Where piping shepherds from the heat recline, 
Adown the rocks a murmuring fountain flows, 
With water cooler than the northern snows. 


VI. 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Moplos ty dvbgame.—n. T. A. 

THE SUICIDE. 
Oh, man! before thy morn of life 

Have countless ages fled, 
And countless ages still will flee 

When thou art with the dead. 
The shortness of thy destined course 

What image may express ? 
It shrinks into a dwarfish point— . 

Yea, less—if aught be less. 
Yet, pressed into this narrow point, 

Are crowded many woes— 
Unmingled ills, more hideous far 

Than the dread grave’s repose. 
Then flee, like Phido, Crito’s son, 

Life’s dark tempestuous blast, 
And, in the grave alone, thy hopes 

Of happiness be cast. 


VII. 
PAUL THE SILENTIARY.* 


KixgiQeros oPiyryoucs rehy rplzce s—n. 7. A» 


** Compositum discrimen erit ; discrimina lauda: 
Torserit igne comam ; torte capille place.” 


Ov. Lib. 1I., Ar. Am. 103. 


1. 
Is thy hair bound 
In caul of golden threads? Then ours 
Is love’s death-swound 
From thee—so like the heavenly powers— 
A Rhea—with her crown of towers. 





* Vide Ov. Lib. II., A. A. 295—Sed te, &c.; Tibull. IV., El. 11. 9—Seu solvit, 
&c.; Proper. II. El. I, 5—=Sive illam Cois. 
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2. 
Thy wealth profuse 
Of auburn tresses to the breeze 

Do’st thou unloose ? 
Raptures this frenzied bosom seize, 
And my scared reason turns and flees. 


3. 

Do’st thou confine, 
Beneath thy veil of virgin snow, 

Those locks divine 
Which zephyr woos ?—Then, maiden, know, 
Mine is a flame of fiercer glow. 

: 4. 

The Graces fair 
Are the handmaidens who attire 

Thy fragrant hair 
In triple guise, and thus conspire 
To waste me by the self-same fire. 


VIII. 
XENOCRITUS. 
Xaires cov exdCoves t0 cApupte—te Te As 
ON A CENOTAPH. 

Maiden Lysidice, thou hapless fair, 
The sea’s dank brine is trickling down thy hair ; 
The billows raged, and terror-stricken, thou 
Fell’st from the hollow vessel’s reeling prow. 
Thine and thy native Cyme’s names alone 
Now grace this empty monumental stone ; 
For thou art floating on the heaving deep, 
And Aristomachus, thy sire, must weep 
With thy betrothed, who never more can see 
His maiden bride—not even her corse—in thee. 


IX. 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 
Tis, Tivos cuca, yvve—x. TA 
EPITAPH. 

«* Who, and who's child art thou, who here dost lie 
Under this marble ?”—“ Prexo named am I, 
The daughter of Callitetes.”—‘“ Where born ?”— 
“ In Samos.”—‘ O’er thy tomb, say, who did mourn ?”— 
“ Theocritus, the spouse my parents chose.” — 
“ What caused thy death ?”—‘ Childbirth my days did close.” 
“ How old ?”—“ Just twenty-two.”—* No child did’st leave ?”— 
* Callitetes, but three years old, must grieve.’ — 
“ Blessings and length of days be on the boy."— 
“ Thanks, friend, and fortune’s smiles may’st thou enjoy.” 


x. 


PLATO. 

A pytccverray fyd—X. Ts Ae 
Archeanassa is my mistress now, 
With Cupid flaming in her wrinkled brow ;— 
Oh! wretched, ye, who felt her youthful flame, 
Through what a fiery furious heat you came. 
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FOREIGN POLICY ; 


SPAIN CARLIST, CHRISTINO, AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 


Tue “course of true love never 
did run smooth,” as Shakspeare has 
sung, and perhaps the noble play- 
going Premier of England could 
testify such also is the burden of 
the song on foreign affairs with the 
noble Atlas of the Foreign Office, his 
* juvenile Whig” colleague. As the 
European drama, elaborated in 
Downing Street, proceeds, new cha- 
racters crowd the scene, incidents 
, are multiplied, events succeed each 
other with bewildering rapidity; the 
unities of time and place and cir- 
cumstance are confounded in the 
confusion of genius- of that greater, 
in self-conceit, than the one great 
master-mind which erst made and 
still rules the mimic theatre of life; 
by him we are and have been tran- 
sported swifter than thought from 
the Scheldt to the Tagus, from the 
Black Seato the Bay of Biscay, from 
the banks of the Spree to the Rio 
Bravo del Norté. He has raised 
paltry thrones, and uncrowned petty 
kings; he has waged the war of 
Titans against pigmies, as the monstre 
mortiére can tell at Antwerp, as Dom 
Miguel is still a living witness for 
Oporto, as the baton, bare of laurel, 
of Colonel Evans bears witness at 
St Sebastian. The underplot of 
the Pacha, the by-play of Konieh, 
the dénouement of Unkiar Skelessi, 
these darkly shadowed backgrounds 
of the picture are but so many indi- 
cations of surpassing skill, by which 
the scenic enchanter has thrown his 
foreground of triumphs into bolder 
relief. The magic of his art was ex- 
hibited in saddling the Egyptian 
Satrap, at the expense of an ally, 
with precious possessions equal to 
the British isles in territorial extent, 
whilst with a magnanimity, a spirit 
of economy, and a disinterestedness 
ever to be admired at St Peters- 
burgh—if no where else—the great 
bear of the North was coaxed to plant 
his paw enormous upon the map of 
Turkey, where still the blotched 
imprint remains, at the trifling in- 
convenience of defraying the pre- 
sent costs of its own foray, and 
charging the same, at compound 
interest on open credit, hereafter 


to be reimbursed, under guarantees 
secured .before hand, to the debit 
of England and Turkey. To mend so 
hard a bargain, the commerce of Bri- 
tain was cast into the lot gratis, and 
the Union Jack excluded from the 
Euxine. The plot goes so, that the 
lion once rampant had not a foot left 
to stand on,’the four being busied 
in bestriding Holland, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and Spain, those petty“states 
which skulk “under great one’s 
legs.” Effect is the order of the day 
on the greater stage of the political 
drama, as on the once renowned cut- 
and-thrust boards oft the Coburg; and 
what can equal the sensation, pro- 
longée for time past, excited through- 
out civilized Europe by the bravo- 
in-chief of his Britannic Majesty’s 
foreign department? These are, 
however, no more than the tragic 
wonders of the piece—the “ doing 
the terrible,” as the heroes of the 
sock and buskin would say — the 
entertainments, in part represented 
and in course of representation, are 
in fact a mélange of every thing hor« 
ribly ludicrous, and laughably inte- 
resting. They are tragedy, comedy, 
farce, all combined, all written, cast, 
and enacted by, and under the super- 
intendeuce of, one grand artiste, from 
early lessons imbibed in the salons 
Parisiens. 

The tragic terrors of the mime we 
have but too faintly bodied forth, 
nor can we afford to dwell at length 
on the comic eniremet, although the 
material is not abundant only, but 
provoking as sauce piquant. In the 
opening month of this present year, 
we had the honour to announce the 
forthcoming performances of my 
Lord Durham on the banks of the 
Neva, a scene selected by himself. 
The superb aristocrat reached his 
destination, and dressed for his cha- 
racter. Of his first mission it was 
said by a great diplomatic authority 
in Paris, that, i] sera bien regu, il sera 
bien fété, et aprés il ne sera qu’un petit 
garcgon. The prognostication was 
to the letter fulfilled, and what 
proved true of the first may with 
even greater fidelity be written of 
the second remittance of representa- 
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tion. The Czar could desire no 
more obsequious courtier—the astute 
Nesselrode no more fatuous dupe 
—the lordling has been feasted, and 
flattered, and befooled. More 
haughty and insolent of deport- 
ment towards his fellow-men, but 
inferiors in station, than ever was 
the proudest of imperial despots, su 
much the more slavish has he been 
in his devotions to all of the high and 
mighty blood of the Romanoffs. The 
embassy, however, has not been 
without its conveniences, personally 
and economically, as Mr M‘Culloch 
would say; and afew more years 
endurance of the splendidly remu- 
nerated exile may possibly restore 
to Lambton Park some of its pris- 
tine glories ; for where is the nation 
that pays for patriotism so magnifi- 
cently as this? Witness it, “ honest 
Iago” Joseph, for family, followers, 
and voters; witness it, ye single- 
speech Macaulays, ye pious old sin- 
ners of Zacharys, ye slave-driving 
hosts of factory and poor law com- 
missioners, and ye leaser tribe of 
Bowrings of three Reform jobs. In 
grateful return, what has not the aris- 
tocratical democrat endured—what 
has he not accomplished? The repre- 
sentative of the most powerful nation 
on earth was purposely misviewed at 
Odessa for a roamingsupercargo; the 
royal flag of England, before which 
realms and potentates had humbly 
salaamed, remained unsaluted and 
contemptuously unacknowledged, as 
would have been the signal staff of 
a Black Sea skipper—all this the 
meek and lowly Durham bore, 
soothed by some verbiage of super- 
cilious and unmeaning explanation 
from the scornful barbarian. The 
banks of the Neva found him not 
less complying and truckling than 
the shores of the Euxine. The king- 
dom and constitution of Poland are 
yet unrestored, her chains are but the 
more firmly riveted, the blood of 
her best sons yet languishes in piti- 
less exile, or in chains and slavery 
wastes away amid the deserts of Si- 
beria or in the death-dealing labours 
of Ural mines; a British merchant 
has been bastinadoed at Constanti- 
nople, under the encouragement, if 
not at the special instance of one of 
the diplomatic serfs of Russia, yet a 
loudly-vaunting liberal has been the 
while, and for twelve months past, 
a resident of St Petersburg, where 


not one word of Sarmatia or against 
Boutinieff has he ventured to breathe 
into ears imperial and polite. To 
complete the comical exhibition of 
Whig diplomacy, we have the noble 
Granville and the genteel Lamb, 
dating their salaries from Paris and 
Vienna, but patriotically sojourning 
in London fur the purpose of ex- 
pending them, whilst Lord Ponsonby, 
whose lengthened dalliance, amidst 
the delights of modern Capua, em- 
boldened the Moscovite march upon 
Constantinople, is now, if report may 
be credited, home-sick and sick of 
Pera; once more on the tramp, in 
emulation of his noble colleagues, for 
the north-west, to join a gathering of . 
the Greys, and at the slight charge of 
some seven or eight thousand a-year, 
to give his vote and interest in the 
Peers to the tottering Ministry of his 
relative,Lord Melbourne. Thecrown- 
ing act of foreign policy, so far as the 
drama has yet progressed, compre- 
hends the secession of our “ mag- 
nanimous,” our “ excellent,” our 
most “ faithful and liberal” ally, 
Louis-Philippe, from our alliance and 
the quadruple alliance. Yea, the 
“ constitutional King ”’—the head of 
“ liberal institutions ” akin to ours— 
he who was bound with us by ties 
indissoluble in a crusade “ against 
the despotism of the East and of the 
Holy Alliance,” even he, the “ un- 
kindest cut of all,” is now found to 
have been only holding with the 
hare and running with the hounds, 
until hypocrisy might unmask with- 
out peril, Even he has now aban- 
doned the hare-brained Palmerston 
to his fate. The devoted victim was 
last heard of amidst the crowds of 
Vauxhall, hesitating, perhaps, by the 
side of Green’s grand balloon, whe- 
ther bodily to commit himself into 
the regions above, of those aerial 
currents ever eddying and conflict- 
ing, and amid those flickering flashes 
of meteors and their tails, from the 
meonstruck contemplation of which 
below he would seem to have been | 
seduced into the whirlpool and un- 
ballasted career of his official life. 
Having discussed the comedy part 
to the last scene represented, we 
arrive, in the order of the bill of 
fare, to the last piece—to foreign 
policy, in the shape of broad farce. 
Some time in the last year arrived 
in this country a young gentleman 
from Constantinople—a British mer. 
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chant, and therefore a man of talent 
and observation. He had witnessed 
the overbearing insolence and the 
intolerable encroachments of Rus- 
sian agents and Russian power in 
the East with indignation; the 
proudly apathetic indifference of 
the British embassy to British inte- 
rests with disgust ; the scandalous 
and scarcely disguised manner in 
which the legation was duped, be- 
trayed, and sold by Greek merce- 
naries of dragomans with honest in- 
dignation ; the rash or timorous by 
turns, but ever crooked and faith- 
less, march of our own foreign po- 
licy. On reaching his native shores, 
he thought to find a high. minded na- 
tion in arms against treachery with- 
out and imbecility within. The si- 
lent despair of Conservatives— Whig 
listlessness to aught save office— 
the joyous front of Radicalism, reck- 
less of national honour and interests, 
gloating only over the proepect of 
anarchy and national dismember~ 
ment—he found, and thoughtlessly 
attributed at once to ignorance or 
infatuation. With zeal laudable and 
active he set about enlightening the 
darkness; memoirs were poured 
into Downing Street, and pamphlets 
were prepared for the press. For- 
tunately for Mr Urquhart, he found 
a protector near an august personage, 
through -whom, as well perchance 
as through the fear of exposure, the 
ear of the foreign secretary, natural- 
ly obsequious where official exist- 
ence might be jeopardized, was 
gained. The pamphlet next made 
its appearance,” a smart and clever 
production, but revealing no secrets, 
for the tale of Russian aggrandise- 
ment and Turkish degradation had 
been told again and again with de- 
taile more ample, and experience 
more extensive, by abler pens and 
older heads. The exertions of the 
spirited author were recompensed 
by his introduction into the career 
of diplomacy—at one bound he be- 
came Secretary of Legation. Al- 
though unformed by the routine of 
subordinate stages, and unrecom- 
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mended by connexion with that 
rank which, when otherwise suitably 
accomplished, lends grace and dig- 
nity to national representation 
abroad, we rejoiced in the good for- 
tune of Mr Urquhart, no less be- 
cause of the talent by which it was 
justified, than of the class from which 
he was sprung—a class which, how- 
ever depreciated by shallow econo- 
mists, and overshadowed by barris« 
ters pliant as briefless, is yet reser- 
ved for higher destinies in the go- 
vernment of the empire. But our 
author had urged, with irresistible 
force, through whole pages of his 
publication, the disgrace, no less than 
the danger of dependency upon 
Greek renegades, always in the pay 
of Russia, as the interpreting me- 
dium of our communications with 
the Porte; his reasoning carried con- 
viction, nay, more, his own presu- 
med ¢ qualifications as a skilled Os- 
manlee dialectician were, if not 
the only, not the smallest recommen- 
dation to his appointment. The evil 
was, on his own showing, of the most 
urgent complexion, and demanded 
the most instant redress. The rea- 
soning was conclusive to us and all. 
For we remembered that an insti- 
tution for the education of young 
men in the Oriental languages had 
been founded in some years bygone 
(by Mr Hamilton, we believe), and 
existed on the advent of the Whigs, 
called the Jeunes de langues, to re- 
medy the deficiency so justly al~ 
leged, and which, in the usual pal- 
tering spirit of cheese-paring eco- 
nomy, had, by the “ juvenile Whig,” 
been abolished. Who then did not 
expect to see the new secretary 
posting it on the wings of the wind, 
or taxing all the wonders of steam 
to cross the Dardanelles, ere greater 
damage was inflicted by perfidious 
Fanariotes, or the confiding simpli- 
city of Lord Ponsonby was further 
imposed on? Who did notjoyously 
figure the diplomatic merchant con- 
fronting the Reis Effendi in his own 
idiom—blazoning to his beard in 
Turkish the atrocious injuries of Mr 





* « France, England, and Russia.” 


+ We use the word “‘ presumed,” because we have heard from respectable autho- 
rity that Mr Urquhart is not so perfectly accomplished a linguist as was expected 


and is indispensable. 


A mere acquaintance with the routine phraseology of common 


life does not imply the command of a foreign language. 
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Churchill—circumventing the wily 
Moscovite in his machinations ? No 
such thing; the official extraordin- 
arily nominated—l’homme a bonnes 
fortunes —seems forthwith to have 
become oblivious of the first mer- 
cantile lesson, that despatch is the 
soul of business; or he was detained 
to wait the leisure of Lord Palmer- 
ston from the labours of the toilet 
or the festivities of Pansanger. For 
three-fourths of one whole year he 
was dancing attendance in Downing 
Street—or to be seen ostentatiously 
squatted between a Turkish excel- 
lency and his secretary on a recei- 
ving day—or at Paris superintending 
the translation and publication of 
his pamphlet,* there distributed at 
the charge of the Foreign Oftice—or 
editing the Portfolio in Piccadilly. 
The intelligence of his arrival out 
has at length reached London con- 
temporaneously with that of Lord 
Ponsonby’s intended departure 
home, by which it may perhaps at last 
have been hastened. This is act the 
first of the farce diplomatic. 

The story of act the second may 
be more readily unfolded. Mr 
Henry Lytton Balwer—we love to 
give people all their proper names, 
when so euphonious—made his début 
at Paris some time in 1831 or 1832, 
as attaché to the British embassy. 
There, during several consecutive 
weeks, perhaps months, he per- 
fected himself in diplomatic lore and 
fulfilled his diplomatic duties—how 
arduous the task they best can tell 
who found him, any where and 
every where, save at the office of 
the legation. By way of diversion 
from the fatigues of office, Mr Bul- 
wer sketched, and on his return 
home actually wrote, a book, deve- 
Joping the condition of France, 
“ social, literary, political,” &c. &c., 
his views of which were as undoubt- 
edly original as perfectly piquant, 
and as profound as might have been 
expected from a sojourn so length- 
ened, and experience so grey-haired. 
In return for labours so unwearied 
in the national service, and not by 


way of barter for Mary-le-bone, Mr 
H. Bulwer, at the latter end of last 
year, was installed Secretary of Le- 
gation at Brussels. The interesting 
fact was noticed in our opening Num- 
ber of the present year, accompanied 
with a prediction that we should 
shortly be visited with a disserta~ 
tion upon the “ social” qualifica- 
tions of Belgian beaux and belles, 
and even so, we learn, has our Prog: 
nostication been accomplished. A 

ter three months of suit and service 
to the signal advantage of Belgium, 
where time was hardly taken to 
make himself heard of, the function- 
ary returned to Bond Street, where 
he had been missed, and to the 
Commons’ House, where he had 
made his market. That market he 
intends to improve, as we gather 
from a report of an Australian feast- 
ing on the Thames, where he was 
designated the agent expectant of 
New South Wales—the disputed 
point of salary being now, we sup- 
pose, after two or three years of 
haggling, arranged, and the colonists 
having enlarged their parsimonious 
allotment of fifteen hundred to the 
more dignified allowance of two or 
three thousand a-year. In any case, 
Mr H. Bulwer returns not to Brus- 
sels, where, from ithe commence- 
ment of the session until the hour 
of our writing, he has not set foot 
as Secretary of Legation, although 
drawing the honorario, doubtless to 
the very day of its echéance. More 
favoured than those with two only, 
he has three strings to his bow. We 
learn—nay, some go so far as to say 
he reports it himself—that the Se- 
cretariat of Embassy to Paris has 
been promised him, the only diffi- 
culty being to get rid decently of 
Mr Aston, to whom the mission 
to Florence was, in that view, offer- — 
ed, but by whom provokingly re- 
fused. This is turning the penny 
on the capital stock in trade of pa- 
triotism and Mary-le-bone with a 
vengeance—Joseph, the great capi- 
talist, himself must be delighted with 
the progress of such aprotegé. But 





* This reminds us that the article in our January number on “ Foreign Policy, 
Foreign Commerce, and the Prusso-Germanic League,’’ treating somewhat of the 
same subject, was likewise translated and printed in Paris; but for reasons to be 
found in the article itself, we entirely acquit Lord Palmerston of privity to the mat- 
ter, or of defraying the cost thereof out of the secret service money. 
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pete with that of St James’s—under 
what sunny sky burst flowers of di- 
plomacy so swiftly into full-blown 
blossom as in the hothouse of 
Downing Street? Elsewhere an 
attaché reaches maturity only after 
an apprenticeship of years—here of 
fewer months; elsewhere a secre- 
tary of legation is the growth of a 
quarter of a century—here of a quar- 
ter of a year! Such is act the se- 
cond of the farce diplomatic. 

The retrospect of acts accomplish- 
ed and follies committed, concise 
though it be, bears to our succeed- 
ing labours the same useful relation 
as a preamble proven to an act of 
Parliament. The everlasting boast 
of Ministerial defence has been, and 
is, that peace has been preserved 
abroad, and national honour untaint- 
ed. These wonders are ascribed to 
a policy travestied into non-inter- 
vention. Our answer is, that we have 
been at war in Belgium and in Por- 
tugal, and now are in Spain, as 
earnest, if less bloodlessly, than 
when engaged against Napoleon— 
we have had, to boot, the by-play of 
quasi warfare enacted on the shores 
of the Dardanelles. The flimsy dis- 
tinction sought to be established is, 
that our belligerent outbreaks are 
not referable to “intervention,” but 
to “co-operation ;” that a state of 
regular hostilities presupposes ma- 
nifestoes precedent on the part of 
powers embarked in mortal strife. 
Our rejoinder is, that we have fur- 
nished arms, ammunition, and mo- 
ney to one of contending parties; 
that if we have not levied or embo- 
died armies directly ourselves, we 
have authorized levies to be raised, 
and legalized them for one side 
against the other, by rescinding or 
suspending laws providently enacted 
for the enforcement of a wise neu- 
trality. Qui facit per alios, facit per 
se, is a maxim not alone of civil or 
criminal, but of international juris- 
prudence —the midnight burglar 
who plunders the house is not more 
criminal than he who keeps watch 
at the door, or knowingly supplies 
him with the picklocks. If formal 
declarations of war have not been 
gazetted, quadruple alliances have 
been insidiously framed—if invading 
armies have not been marshalled on 
foreign shotes under the national 
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standard, troops have been openly 
recruited, and the national uniform 
prostituted, that vagabonds and 
mercenaries might pass muster 
abroad for the glorious and invin- 
cible array of a British army ; 
hay, more, a gallant navy has been 
commanded to launch its thunders 
to save them from perdition, and 
royal marines have been disembark- 
ed to protect their advance or lead 
them to a solitary triumph. We 
waste time, however, in combating 
a mystification of terms which now 
imposes upon no one here, whilst 
in France the silly conceit of a dis- 
tinction without a difference has 
been exploded by common consent 
among men of all shades of opinion. 
To what has “ intervention,” disguis- 
ed as “ co-operation,” led? A forced 
truce exists in the Netherlands, but 
is it peace? A doubtful title en the 
throne, and incipient revolution 
lurking in the kingdom, place the 
tranquillity and the destinies of Por- 
tugal in jeopardy more imminent 
than when revolutionized by the 
gallant Napier. Ten thousand Bri- 
tish citizens have been cruelly im- 
molated on the soil of Spain within 
one twelvemonth by disease and the 
sword. Has the rule of Christina 
been more firmly cemented with the 
blood of these victims, or the pro- 
gress of Don Carlos retarded? Ex- 
cepting in the way of friendly feel- 
ing and neighbourly offices, to pro- 
mote concord between contending 
parties, what motive of national in- 
terest is there to influence us in be- 
half of Leopold, rather than of the 
Dutch monarch, of Donna Maria, 
rather than Dom Miguel, of Christina 
more than Carlos? The Americans, 
so warmly cited when it serves the 


turn by Whig and Radical, meddle~ 


not in civil broils; they contracted 
alliance with Dom Miguel, and would 
do with Don Demonio himself, were 
the terms to their liking, and no 
better bargain to bé found elsewhere. 
Reasons of paramount importance 
will suggest themselves in plenty on 
view of the state of our commercial 
relations with Portugal and other 
countries, why we should have been 
the last to cast firebrands where the 
flames must consume our own stores 
along with the storehouses of our 
neighbours. 

The state — institutions, the 

Oo 
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customs and the manners, the feel- 
ings and the interests of Spain, mo- 
narchical and, in vulgar acceptation, 
absolute, are still so little understood 
—least of all at the Foreign office— 
that even the rudiments of know- 
ledge have yet to be mastered. Each 
kingdom of the federation had pre- 
served more or less, in proportion 
as the accession to the confederacy 
had been originally compulsory or 
voluntary, itsfueros, its provincial de- 
putations, its municipal rights, or its 
independent judicial tribunals, from 
which no appeal lay elsewhere. 
In the Castiles, his more especial 
and hereditary domain, the sove- 
reign might be said to reign on in 
something like the plenitude of 
power, but in Madrid only he was 
despotic. The parts lacked unity, 
the system centralization—not the 
unity and centralization of France, 
which, soul and body, centre in the 
bureaucratie of the capital, but 
rather those of this country before 
the reign of commissions and com- 
missioners, the subdivisions of in- 
dependent authority tended upwards 
from the people to the throne, and 
were not imposed downwards by 
the executive upon the nation, as 
from Paris the maire of a commune 
or the engineer of a bridge or a road 
is despatched by the diligence from 
the Ministry of the Interior, or the 
department of ponts et chausées. The 
rule of the Castilian kings was more 
fully recognised and more prompily 
obeyed in Peru and Mexico than in 
Biscay or Andalusia; for the pettiest 
cabildo at home, whilst most obse- 
quiously acusando recibo of a 7eal or- 
der, and protesting the utmost zeal for 
carrying the royal decree into effect, 
scrupled not forthwith to consign it 
to the tomb of all the Capulets, 
pleading only, on demand of explana- 
tions, if demand should be made, 
under cover of multiplied outworks 
of external devotion, the impossibi- 
lity of fulfilling the orders of majes- 
ty for cause assigned, however in- 
sufficient, to which the secretario 
del despacho was fain to cry con- 
tent. Still farther to cripple the at- 
tributes of royalty, there were the 
Consajo de Castilla, and the Reales 
Audiencias, with their special facul- 
ties and rights,even in the capital 
itself. Such, briefly, was Spain du- 
ring the days of the monarchy, and 
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down to the death of the last abso- 
lute monarch. 

Of that perfidious man we shall 
not be found amongst the apologists. 
In him individually was combined 
the personification of Tiberius with 
that of Nero; of the first he had all 
the profound and the heartless dissi- 
mulation—of the last all the callous 
delight in cruelty, restrained in its 
indulgence only by the freer action 
of public opinion, by a more ad- 
vanced and enlightened state of 
society, by a religion more huma- 
nizing, and by power and dominion 
less extensive and unrestricted. Re- 
leased from the prison of Valencay, 
whither his own pusillanimity, no 
less than the treachery of Bona- 
parte, had conducted him, he return- 
ed among a people whose enthu- 
siasm, after six years of war and 
calamities, still bore all the freshness 
of a first love, whose heroic exer- 
tions in the cause of him who 
had basely signed them away as 
serfs transferable had been mea- 
sureless and incalculable, whose 
fidelity had been approved beyond 
price and purchase. That he refused 
the fealty demanded by the emissa- 
ries of the Cortes to the Constitution 


- of 1812, need excite no surprise, and 


ought to subject him to no animad- 
version, for it would have been to 
sign his own death-warrant. But 
the dungeons and the chains to 
which he condemned honourable 
and patriotic men like Agustin Ar- 
guellas and Martinez de la Rosa, 
with many of their compatriots, 
were the acts of a cold and callous- 
hearted tyrant, dead to every feeling 
of honour and gratitude. They had 
been indiscreet, but not criminal— 
the new institutions which they had 
contributed to elaborate, might be 
and were an unsubstantial mockery 
bedizened with the ephemeral hues 
of the rainbow, but they could plead 
the redeeming grace of having pre- 
served intact for him the crown and 
the monarchy delivered over by him 
to the spoiler, at the risk of life, of 
property, and of liberty. Not less 
faithless was he to promises—to the 
royal word of a king, than unfor- 
bearing to deserving vassals. The 


very proclamation by which he an- 
nulled the acts and the constitution 
decreed by the Cortes at Cadiz con- 
tained, among others, the following 
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pledges, viz “‘ that the Cortes of the 
hingdoms shall be convened, and the 
council consulted respecting Ame- 
rica; that all those shall be recalled 
to the capital who have been ba- 
nished from it since the time of the 
ministry of Count Floridablanca ; 
that the royal forests shall be thrown 
open, and the Jands apportioned 
among the neighbouring districts ; 
that economy shall be introduced 
into the expenditure of the palace; 
that the plans for the roads and canals 
deposited in the public offices shall 
be deliberated on.” This manifesto 
was issued upon the advice of his 
brother in exile, the Don Carlos now 
contending for the sovereignty of 
Spain, a prince upon whom has 
never yet, by bitterest foe, been 
charged a breach of promise, or the 
profligacy of court morals. Of these 
assurances one only had been, up to 
the year 1820, partially fulfilled— 
that of the recall of those banished 
from Madrid for political offences ; 
after the year 1823, and his restora- 
tion to power, the three last items of 
his programme were at length re- 
membered, and tosome extent tardily 
acted upon; but to the day of his 
decease, neither Cortes nor shadow 
of Cortes was ever summoned. The 
military revolution of La Isla de 
Leon in 1820 dethroned him vir- 
tually—the army, congregated at 
Cadiz for the annihilation of South 
American independence, clamorous 
for pay, and trembling with dread at 
the prospect of deadly encounter 
with San Martin or Bolivar, cloaked 
their cowardice under the cry of 
Viva la Constitucion ; the recreant 
monarch surrendered, as before he 
had done to the French Emperor, 
and himself first and foremost swore 
to the charter, Whose martyred 
founders were then groaning in fet- 
ters. “ Basest and meanest” of man- 
kind, he did more still—he unlocked 
the prison doors, and of those in- 
jured men he made his ministers. 
To their honour be it said, that in 
the political convulsions which fol- 
lowed, to them he was indebted for 
safety and even life. 

With the entry of the French in 
1823 the Cortes and the constitution 
disappeared. The perjuries of the 
monarch were not less flagrant then, 
but extenuation may be urged, in 
the fact that he had long been a 
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prisoner, and vows extorted under 
durance have, in the case of meaner 
men, not been accounted binding. 
It may be so, but in the case of 
kings we are loath to accept the 
apology. Even ignorance and su- 
perstition so gross, and a heart so 
hardened to the lessons of the past, 
could not pass through the fires of 
adversity a second time without 
being purified of some of their dross. 
It is impossible to deny that in the 
succeeding years of his reign, to 
1830, many wise measures were 
adopted for the benefit of the coun- 
try. Home industry was encou- 
raged, and so great was the progress 
even in the cotton manufactures, 
that the importation of cotton yaru 
below No.80 was prohibited, because 
the article was so well produced 
at home—the art of spinning being 
the most difficult process, and re- 
quiring the greatest skill in the ope- 
rative department, and the nicest 
perfection of machinery. Bridges 
were built and roads were made, as 
those who have visited Spain can 
testify; the yearly summaries, drawn 
up from provincial reports, and pub- 
lished in the Gaceta de Madrid, 
detail the facts which, for that coun- 
try and government, would other- 
wise appear incredible. Writing 
from memory, and without the docu- 
ments before us, we yet believe 
that we are correct in stating the 
new highways constructed in one 
year alone at upwards of one hun- 
dred miles. If the Constitutionalists 
were unpardoned and unrecalled 
from exlle, at least little blood was 
shed. The execution of Riego was 
perhaps, under the circumstances, 
not inexcusable; the condemnation 
of Torrijos and his associates, must 
be considered as justifiable accord- 
ing to the laws of every nation, since 
they had been hovering about and 
upon the coasts of Spain for months, 
exciting to civil war, and endeavour- 
ing to suborn the subjects of the 
monarch to treason and rebellion. 
This was the state of affairs at the 
close of 1832, when Ferdinand fell 
mortally sick. The intrigues of La 
Granja at that period we pass over ; 
suffice it that the order of succession 
was changed, and Don Carlos disin- 
herited of the crown in favour of 
the daughters of Ferdinand. The 
quasi Salique law of Philip V. was 
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abolished, with even less ceremony 
than he had sacrilegiously revolu- 
tionized the ancient and fundamen- 
tal law of the kingdoms. Christina 
was appointed sole depositary of 

ower during the short remains of 
Perdinand’s life, and at his death, in 
1833, Queen Regent by his will. 
Her first act was to appoint Zea 
Bermudez to the Presidency of the 
Council during the life of the king. 
No step could have been wiser or 
better adapted to sustain a newly 
founded dynasty, as it may almost 
be termed, but in reality a perilous 
experiment upon the established 
order of things. Of all the states- 
men which for the last half century 
Spain has produced, Zea Bermudez 
is by far the most able, the most in- 
telligent, the best conversant with 
the interests of his country, and also 
the boldest and most enterprising. 
He had, however, his prejudices and 
his pre-occupations. Sume few 
years before, he liad been dismissed 
with disgrace from the Ministry of 
Foreign affairs and the councils of 
Ferdinand, through the intrigues 
and influence of the Apostolical 
party and the Camarilla. Forgive- 
ness of injury is not in the nature of 
a Spanish statesman, any more than 
in a Spaniard of any degree. Al- 
though partially restored to favour, 
and employed in foreign embassies 
from necessity, for there was not his 
equal, he could not but remember 
the insults and the grievances for 
which he was indebted to Calomarde. 
He seized the opportunity of his 
restoration to power to declare 
against the Apostolicals, but he com- 
mitted the grave error of confound- 
ing Don Carlos with them. We 
speak with knowledge of facts, and 
moreover, from personal acquain- 
tance with a man whom we respect 
and admire. His administration 
deserves all praise, save in his treat- 
ment of the sovereign claimant, for 
whom fortunate was the day when 
Zea was ejected from the councils 
of the Queen Regent. That wise 
and far-seeing statesman saw that 
Spain wanted no organic changes, 
because unprepared for, and inca- 
pable of, the exercise of constitu- 
tional forms as they exist among 
communities more advanced in 
education and intelligence. The 
first and most pressing necessity 
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was an administrative reform. We 
find, accordingly, in the circular 
announcing his installation, his pro- 
fession of political faith—that whilst 
he declares his determination to 
uphold the status quo of the mo- 
narchy and the institutions, such as 
they existed, he at the same time 
proclaimed his resolve to effect 
those administrative ameliorations 
of which the country stood more 
imperatively in need, This pro- 
gramme of his policy, addressed by 
circular of December, 1832, to all his 
diplomatic subordinates abroad, an- 
nounced, moreover, the possibility 
that Spain might be induced to ex- 
tend and to amend the system of her 
commercial relations upon terms of 
reciprocal utility with states whose 
relative positions offered the neces- 
sary inducements. Various injuri- 
ous licenses and exclusive privileges 
for manufacturing or dealing in 
paper, silk, hemp, and flax, barilla, 
soda, fish, &c., were abolished, and 
internal industry unshackled. The 
course he had shadowed out, was 
pursued with perseverance unswerv- 
ing. So long as the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs was left in his hands, 
whils the held the reins, the cause 
of Don Carlos made little progress. 
In vain he presented himself in Es- 
tramadura Portuguese, on the con- 
fines of Spain; neither army nor 
people stirred in his behalf. In Bis- 
cay, Navarre, and Aragon, now the 
seats of war, and the impregnable 
domain of that prince, some isolated 
bands of guerillas only, neither col- 
lectively nor separately of any ac- 
count, made an occasional foray, to 
the loss and annoyance of travellers 
or couriers, and disturbed the public 
peace for a moment only—the din 
of arms was scarcely heard. Such 
was Spain Christino whilst the star 
of Zea Bermudez remained in the 
ascendant; after one year’s revolu- 
tion it sank, not soon to shine again 
—twelve months saw the rising and 
the setting of his premiership. His 
Cabinet contained within itself the 
seeds of its own dissolution, by the 
admission of Burgos, dne of those 
Afrancesados who had sold their 
country to Bonaparte, and followed 
the fortunes of Joseph. In obsequi- 


ous deference to Louis-Philippe, by 
whom this obnoxious individual was 
patronised, Zea, in evil hour, inflict- 
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ed this suicidal blow upon his own 
popularity, by alliance with the re- 
presentative of a class not more uni- 
versally than justly abhorred in 
Spain. The foe-in-chief by whom, 
however, he was mainly circumvent- 
ed, and ultimately undermined, be- 
longed to the Council of Regency, 
appointed by the testament of Fer- 
dinand to assist the Queen. The 
Marques de las Amarillas, indebted 
to the deceased monarch for rank 
and fortune, of great aspirations, 
though ungifted with the possession 
of talent to correspond, and al- 
though a grandee of recent standing, 
only in a land where the pride of 
aristocracy had long been little more 
than a tradition of history, more 
haughty than the Medina Celis or 
Altamontes, who figure in its bright- 
est annals, could not forget in the 
parvenu Zea the man of low degree, 
nor forgive in the Prime Minister, 
the sin of being the son of a dealer 
in small wares at Malaga. On every 
convenient occasion he was thwart- 
ed by the council of which Amaril- 
Jas was the President; the Florida 
Blancas, the Casa Irujos, the Puijion- 
rostros, intrigants or voués about the 
court, were encouraged to assail 
him in letters and memorials to the 
Queen Regent —his friends were 
successively displaced to make room 
for the creatures of the Marques, so 
that at length he dwindled into a 
premier without subordinates —a 
leader without followers—and be- 
came a countless cipher in the cabi- 
net, of which ostensibly, and in the 
eyes of the nation, and of Europe, he 
was the responsible chief. A posi- 
tion not more anomalous than discre- 
ditable was, for his own honour, and 
for the advantage of the state, too 
long endured. Indignities tamely 
submitted to, are premiums to far- 
ther and more studied insult—humi- 
liation and concession delayed but 
could not avert ministerial disgrace. 
Zea Bermudez fell at length a vic- 
tim to unpopularity of his own seek- 


ing, and to machinations which, by 


a carriage more erect, he might have 
crushed; he fell but not with dig- 
nity—he was discharged, when, with 
a more lofty bearing, he ought long 
before to have resigned. To the 
Christino dynasty it was the first 
and an irrecoverable shock. To 
that which the Marques de las Ama- 
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rillas had sworn to defend, he was 
the first to conspire against, and, as 
will be seen, the most active to de« 
stroy. 

To the five ministers composing 
the administration, so called, of Zea 
Bermudez, each acting without con- 
cert with the other upon his own 
system, or upon the impulse and 
phantasy of the moment, succeeded 
that of Martinez de Ja Rosa, a man 
of literary acquirements, but politi- 
cal incapacity, a superficial reasoner, 
and a constitution-monger, but with- 
al an honourable man—he and his 
colleagues were wholly of the French 
schoo], and in the French interest. 
His panacea for the ills of Spain, 
real or presumed, consisted in a 
charter and the Estatuto Real; a 
juste milieu patchwork was forth- 
with produced, all perfectly elabo- 
rated during his sojourn at Paris, 
and none the worse for long rustica- 
tion in his portfolio. Of this assem- 
blage of puerile speculations and 
undigested crudities, the less need be 
said, because, like its hundred pre- 
decessors of the Parisian forge, it is 
already among the things that were, 
and are no more. Privileges in this 
farrago of conceits, ever invidious, 
often dangerous, generally farcical, 
were established for the exercise of 
the electoral franchise, and of repre- 
sentative faculties in favour of “ca- 
pacities.” A bachelor of arts, a pro- 
fessor of music, a licentiate of medi- 
cine, a lawyer of every degree, a 
functionary of any, with a compre- 
hensive specification of etceteras of 
these and such like classes, were 
specially endowed, in the absence of, 
and without reference to, a property 
qualification, with vote and eligibi- 
lity. The mercantile and manufac- 
turing, usually the most gifted with 
political, and always with economi- 
cal and commercial knowledge, were 
rigidly excluded from the tabooed 
category of fanciful attributes. With 
them intellect was measured by the 
rule of fiscal exaction, and political 
rights squared by the ratio of pay- 
ments into the Exchequer. The an- 
cient institution of Cortes was su- 
perseded by Proceres and Procura- 
dores. The Ministers, as at Paris, 
having voices in each Estamento, and 
government only the power of origi- 
nating lawsin both. The fiscal qua- 
lification for non “ capacities” being, 
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for Spain, fixed at a high cense, the 
number of electors enrolled was 
comparatively few, whilst the un- 
trammelled “capacities,” nine-tenths 
of them beggarmen in fortune, 
shallowin intellect, and unprincipled 
adventurers, swarmed. The eligibi- 
lities returned were of course cor- 
respondent in character—revolution 
ripened rapidly in aChamber of Pro- 
curadores impregnated with escrib- 
anos without clients, abogados with- 
out briefs, medicos without patients, 
and reductores brainless as penni- 
less. The toy pleased for the hour, 
and the more so when Toreno, with 
the help of honest Ardoin, gilded it 
with a loan. One was contracted 
for the sum of 701,754,386 reales 
of nominal capital, and realized, at 
the rate of sixty, effective money, 
minus commission and charges, about 
four millions sterling. The custo- 
mary juggle was played in the deli- 
very of 150 millions reales of bonds 
to the contractor by way of anticipa- 
tion of another “conversion” of old 
stock into new, at the “sole charge 
of M. Ardoin, under the superin- 
tendence of the Minister of Finance,” 
his old confederate in iniquity, the 
Conde de Toreno; the whole wound 
up with the usual hocus pocus 
about “active” and “ passive” debt, 
wherewith to mystify Jews, jobbers, 
and dupes, on the London Stock- 
market. Means were found, whilst 
the arid waste of the treasury was 
irrigated with this golden flvod, to 
cool the liberal ardour and con- 
ciliate the pressing necessities of the 
“capacities.” Twelve months suf- 
ficed, with a soil so thirsty, and a dis- 
pensing husbandman so oppressed 
with the cares of self, to exhaust the 
receiver, and renew the discontents 
of liberalism. By splendid prognos- 
tications for a future deferred, To- 
reno weathered the storm for him- 
self, but Martinez de la Rosa retired 
in despair and disgust before the 
clamours of afaction ever exigent and 
thankless. The mantle of a minister, 
honourable if weak-minded, des. 
cended on the shoulders of one en- 
riched with the sordid spoils of loan- 
jobbing, and contaminated with the 
alliance of schemers, usurers, and 
money-changers. He had been li- 
beral in his largesses, he was prodi- 
gal of promises; gratitude for the 
first would not, as none better 
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knew, serve him as a letter of li- 
cence for the latter; for he was in the 
hands of men, whose logic was based 
on the ready reckoner—with whom 
the only solid argument was a peso 
duro. The loan, excepting the jini- 
quito de todas cuentas, was all ab- 
sorbed, and not a real de plata ex- 
isted in’ the ministerio de hacienda 
—at London, Amsterdam, and Paris, 
Spanish was at a discount—Ardoin 
and his tribe of supporters cleared 
out—hope itself had fled, when 
Mendizabal came, recommended to 
the new Premier under the hand 
and seal of Palmerston his friend. 
Exclusive of the urgency of an in- 
troduction in itself undeniable, the 
man had the reputation of a very 
coiner; through his agency it was 
believed the coffers of Portugal were 
full to overflowing—he was accepted 
with avidity, and hailed as the Se- 
cretario del despacho de hacienda 
with Christino acclamations. But 
upon a personage so extraordinary 
something more than a niche in a 
paragraph is necessary. 

Don Juan Alvarez Mendizabal is 
the descendant of persons belonging 
to a class more despised, and com- 
monly more ill-treated in Spain than 
in any other part of Europe. His 
ancestors, both of the father and 
mother’s side, were converted Jews, 
or, as in his country contemptuous- ° 
ly denominated, nuevos Cristianos. 
Some time about the era of the revo- 
lution of La Isla, he was, it is said, 
a clerk with Beltran de Lis, a depu- 
ty of the Cortes, and banker and 
merchant of Valencia, with a branch 
of his house in Cadiz, where Men- 
dizabal was placed. Being of an 
active and enterprising turn, he 
acquired the confidence of his mas- 
ter, and was subsequently intrusted 
with the signature of the firm. Here 
he was obscure and unknown, and 
would so have remained but for a 
transaction to be explained. By the 
treaties of 1814-15, the European 
powers despatched different indem-~ 
nities to be paid by France to their 
respective subjects. The sums thus 
awarded to Spanish claimants, 
amounting to L.260,000, were, after 
adjudication, paid in 1822-23, to 
Senor Machado, then Consul-Gene- 
ral for Spain in France. The funds 


were looked upon as sacred, and by 
solemn decrees of the Cortes of De 
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cember, 1822, and May, 1828, were 
directed to be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the entitled parties, and not 
under any pretence whatever to be 
applied to other purposes. How- 
ever, in June, 1823, the Cortes, then 
in Cadiz, besieged by the French, 
and the whole of Spain in a state of 
anarchy, it was resolved to lay hold 
of these funds, if possible, for the 
use of members then meditating the 
means of escape, and a provision for 
exile. A feigned contract was in 
consequence passed with Mendiza- 
bal, for the negotiation of bills upon 
Machado for the whole of these 
trust funds, the amount of which he 
was to pay in specie, at specified pe- 
riods, to his partners in the fraud. 
It must be understood that neither 
then nor at any former period had 
he credit or capital to raise by his 
signature one tithe of the amount. 
At the end of September, 1823, the 
Cortes came to a just and natural 
death; and all their acts—the last 
being of all the most atrocious in- 
road upon private rights—were de- 
clared invalid. Mean while Mas 
chado, equally unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous as his masters the Cortes, 
refused both acceptance and pay- 
ment of the bills; and, moreover, 
for his own better security, trans- 
ferred the monies to England, of 
which he invested to the extent of 
L.145,000 in Canada, Rio de Ja Plata, 
United Mexican Mining shares, and 
other wild schemes, in which all, ex- 
cepting in the first-named enterprise, 
was nearly or absolutely sacrificed. 
Being required by the established 
government of Ferdinand to give in 
his accounts and pay over the mo- 
nies, he demurred on various pleas 
of disputed remunerations, and 
other allegations. Whilst the suit 
was pending, but some time after its 
commencement, Mendizabal, then 
an exile in England, instituted an 
action against him likewise, to which 
Machado appeared by affidavit and 
otherwise denying acceptation of 
the bills drawn against himin any 
shape. Ultimately, when it became 
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clear the Spanish Goverment must 
gain its cause and recover its pos- 
session of its property, Mendizabal 
and Machado so arranged their af- 
fairs, that although the former had 
suspended his action for eight years 
for want of proof, the evidence of a 
single witness, to whom Machado 
had, in the mean time, at the opera 
and in conversation, innocently con- 
fessed his conditional liability, was 
procured, and was ruled by the Court 
of Common Pleas, in conjunction 
with other admissions of a similar 
description, to entitle Mendizabal to 
the whole amountof hisclaim, which, 
with interest, amounted to L.146,000. 
The Court of Chancery, under Lord 
Brougham, for this scandalous tran- 
saction took place under the Whigs, 
confirmed the extraordinary judg- 
ment. We need only remark, that 
in the case of inland bills of ex- 
change, oral testimony, whether of 
one or one hundred witnesses, is in- 
admissible to establish a claim ; 
whilst, with respect to foreign bills, 
as here ruled (for the first time we 
believe, and for the last we hope), 
the verbal testimony of one man 
(whose perfect respectability and 
conscientiousness there is no reason 
to dispute—our quarrel is with the 
law of the case) was held sufficient 
to decide the fate of more than one 
hundred thousand pounds of pro- 
perty. The result was, that Men- 
dizabal, without value given, fornone 
he had to give, maneuvred, by un- 
derhand practices, the government of 
Spain and the Queen- Regent, thenre- 
presenting it, out of a vast sum of 
money. The term denoting this spe- 
cies of chicanery is, in Spain, expres- 
sively characterised by Judizcante 
(Jewing). Thus the antecedent re- 
commendations of Lord Palmerston’s 
friend to aseat in the Spanish Cabinet 
were, that he had choused the state 
out of L.146,000—his other accom- 
plishments being that he had ma- 
naged Portuguese finance to admira- 
tion, and shot up her six per cents 
to par.* The story goes, however, 
that after realizing hundreds of 





* Mendizabal published, previous to his departure for Spain, an exposé of his 
financial wonders accomplished for Portugal, of which some notice appeared in one 


or two papers, his panegyrists. 


It is singular that at the time, and since, we have 


sought for a copy of the pamphlet in vain—not one was to be found or heard of for 


money. 
that country. 


The whole edition was perhaps exported to Spain, and intended only for 
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thousands by these and other 
Stock-Exchange operations, he be- 
came, in overhaste to surpass the 
overgrown Rothschild, and arrogate 
the sole dominion of the monied 
world, so unlucky as to lose the 
whole of these gains, ill-gotten, and 
even to fall into insolvency. So that, 
at the exact period of his nomina- 
tion by Toreno, the future Minister 
of Finance had not wherewith to 
satisfy his stock bargains, pay his 
coach-hire and voyage, or array 
himself with an outfit decent and 
indispensable for his appearance in 
his new character. His embarrass- 
ments were communicated to his 
chief, who, generous towards his 
colleague, and impatient of the ar- 
rival of the embryo mint, authorized 
the advance of a liberal sum by the 
agents, who still had faith. in this 
way, and by the assistance of loan- 
jobbing expectants, a sum of twenty 
thousand pounds is said to have 
been furnished, so that the nuevo 
Cristiano might be relieved of his 
difficulties, pay his differences at 
the stock-house, and enabled to 
enter Madrid, not as the pauper he 
was, butas the Minister so anxiously 
expected, who to Spain should 
stand in stead of the wealth of the 
Indies. 

Such was Mendizabal, whose first 
and most grateful exploit was to 
declare against his benefactor when 
the current of popular favour had 
set against him. He became, after 
the discharge of Toreno, not Prime 
Minister only, but sole Minister. For 
months he remained alone and in 
all his glory, for not one man of pre- 
tensions to honesty or respectability 
could be found to associate himself 
with or to countenance the Jew by 
lineage, if not by religion. Agustin 
Arguelles, that patriot disinterested, 
if not sage, remonstrated with Lord 
Holland, his friend, against the mi- 
nisterial patronage of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s protegé in vain. Indignantly 
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refusing proffered official connexion 
himself, even the Presidency of the 
Council, he was at length and re- 
luctantly induced, by his noble cor- 
respondent, to countenance for a 
time the intrusive adventurer, and 
even to find him, at the last extremity, 
two passably respectable assistants, 
in the persons of the Conde Almo- 
dovar and Sefior de los Heros. Re- 
volution now ran its mad career. 
Monasteries and convents were sup- 
pressed and confiscated—church 
bells were melted down and sold— 
national domains were sacrificed at 
one hundredth of their value—loans 
were made and revenues disappear- 


_ed. The Procuradores accorded a 


vote of unlimited confidence— 
Mendizabal used and abused it with 
a stockjobber’s conscience. A rem- 
nant of honesty remained, however, 
in the nation—he was at last igno- 
miniously dismissed,“ after having 
in Jess than six months, by loans, by 
sales of national domains on-any 
terme, by sequestrations of monas- 
tical houses and lands, by church 
bells disposed of as old metal, and 
by other robberies, raised, squan- 
dered, and pocketed two hundred 
and thirty millions of reales, or 
between two and three millions 
sterling, over and above the regular 
revenue and the balance received 
of Ardoin’s loan—all still unaccount- 
ed for. The avowed determination 
of his successors to put him on his 
trial, and force him to disgorge some 
portion of his enormous peculations, 
led to their overthrow by inducing 
him to join heart and hand with the 
Revolutionists, to whom he brought 
money, if not character. Such was 
the ministerial career of Mendizabal, 
than whom a charlatan more im- 
pudent and more profoundly igno- 
rant never hoaxed a nation or 
figured at the Old Bailey for escro- 
queries. During his sojourn in this 
country he had indeed been a tenant 
of one or more of the metropolitan 





* His fall was accelerated by a curious incident. 


The United Service Gazette 


relates the circumstances; which, we have cause to believe, are founded on fact. 
Emboldened by the smiles of his beauteous sovereign, and believing her to be amo- 
rous, he one day, in a private conference, had the audacity to make an attempt upon 
her, with intent, &c. Being indignantly repulsed, the hook-nosed Jew wrote a letter 
of humble apology, soliciting forgiveness—the answer returned was his dismissal. 
He then applied for his letter back again by the Duque de San Fernando, but the 
Quéen refused to part with it, and kept it as a voucher. 
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prisons for some miserable amount 
of liabilities he was unable to dis- 
charge. 

The Ministry of Isturiz and Ga- 
lievo succeeded—the former pre- 
sumptuous and self-opinionated as 
in education he was deficient and of 
capacity limited—the last celebrated 
no less for his oratorical powers 
than for his administrative imbe- 
cility—but, unlike their unworthy 
predecessor, neither of them corrupt 
in mind nor dishonourable of cha- 
racter. Their speedy downfal 
might from their first measure have 
been easily predicated. A new 
electoral Jaw, enlarging the basis of 
representation, had been passed by 
the Chamber of Procuradores. 
Without waiting for the concurrence 
of the co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature, the Proceres, to whom 
it had not even been presented, 
Isturiz rashly dissolved the Lower 
House in session within a few 
weeks only, and convoked a new 
. Cortes, to be elected according to 
an act not legally in force. The 
Minister who presumes to violate 
the forms of law himself must ex- 
pect to become the victim sooner or 
jater of its infraction by others. The 
new elections, so inauspiciously 
commenced, terminated, however, 
favourably, and a majority was se- 
cured in a Chamber never destined 
to be assembled. The ill success of 
Cordova, Evans, and the Christino 
commanders, every where aroused 


the popular fury—by the machina- | 


tions of the secret societies esta- 
blished in the capital, with their 
ramifications in every province, it 
was fanned into a flame which burst 
forth simultaneously at Malaga, 
Cadiz, Cordova, Granada, and Va- 
lencia. Juntas were formed, the 
Constitution of 1812 was proclaimed, 
and the most sanguinary excesses 
were perpetrated under the dominion 
of club law. At’ Malaga the civil and 
military governors, the Conde Dona- 
dio and Senor San Justo, were bar- 
barously and unresistingly butcher- 
ed, their bodies mutilated, and 
piecemeal carried triumphantly 
through different quarters of the 
city. Some miscreants, 
died in atrocity than the rest, severed 
from the body of Donadio, who was 
of a fine commanding person, the 
parts which shall be nameless, and, 
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after smearing themselves with the 
horrid gore, paraded them, fixed on 
a pike, throughout the city, amidst 
the most savage yells, and vivas the 
most demoniac. These furies in male 
attire belonged to a section of Na- 
tional Guards, named, by way of ter- 
rific distinction, the Compania San« 
griente, or Bloodthirsty Company. 
A deputation of these wretches, 
gorged with blood, sailed two days 
after (on the 27th of July), in the 
Manchester steamer, for Cadiz,which 
was revolutionized on the 28th, 
amidst the vociferous acclamations 
of a frantic rabble. “It is truly 
degrading,” writes a gentleman of 
high respectability on that day, 
whose letter lies before us, “ to see 
all the wealthy and respectable in- 
habitants of this city afraid to op- 
pose a few blackguards who lead 
the rest captive at their will.” 

The frenzy spread from the pro- 
vinces to the capital, but the first 
attempts of the National Guard at 
insurrection were put down by the 
courage and firmness of Quesada. 
Lives were lost in the fray, but the 
regular troops were still faithful— 
the disarmment of the Urbanos was 
decreed and proceeded with. A 
brief calm succeeded—it was but a 
pause in the howling of the tempest. 
On the evening: of the 12th of Au- 
gust, the troops in garrison at San 
Ildefonso, about 30 miles from Ma- 
drid, surrounded the royal palace 
where the Queen Regent was then 
resident, proclaiming the Constitu- 
tion of 1812. Attwo in the morn- 
ing, she herself, in terror for her life 
—grossly insulted by a brutal sol- 
diery—the fire of musketry already 
heard, and artillery sent for to batter 
the chateau about her ears—yielded 
a reluctant assent, and permitted 
the mutineers to be sworn to their 
idol. In that same splendid resi- 
dence of La Granja, where, by her 
blandishments, she had prevailed 
upon the uxorious Ferdinand to in- 
vest her with regal power—where, 
by her intrigues, she had induced 
the dying king to abrogate a funda- 
mental law of the monarchy, and 
despoil Don Carlos of a throne—in 
that spot, the scene of her hours of 
dalliance with Munoz, a terrible re- 
tribution overtook her. One part 
of the penalty of crime she has paid 
in the loss of liberty—God grant 
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the other be not expiated with life 
itself! On the 12th, the Constitu- 
tion was published at San Ildefonso 
—on the l4th, it was the order of 
the day at Madrid. Quesada fled, 
was discovered, and assassinated— 
the ministry Isturiz was discharged 
by royal decree—the chief too for- 
tunate in escaping once more to the 
friendly shores of England, his col- 
leagues less fortunate, still lurking 
in concealment, and in fear of the 
assassin. Such were the last days 
of the dynasty Christino, whose sun 
has set, and for ever. 

Thus the ground of fierce debate 
is now narrowed; from henceforth 
the contest lies—as all thinking men 
foresaw from the first—between 
Don Carlos and the anarchical 
abortion of 1812—between monar- 
chy and republicanism. Upon the 
history or the merits of that farrago 
of absurdities, promulgated as a 
Constitution on the 19th of March, 
1812, we have neither taste nor in- 
clination to dwell; suffice it, that 
this crowning gem of farce and 
freedom extends over thirty-one 
chapters, divided under ten heads, 
and containing three hundred and 
eighty-four articles, of which a con- 
siderable number are subdivided 
into a meteoric tail of paragraphs. 
The parturition of this work, truly 
prodigious and Herculean in its pro- 
portions, was accomplished, with 
celerity unprecedented, in five 
months only, or somewhat more 
“than, with due diligence, its pe- 
rusal would consume. The compi- 
lation of that inestimable legislation 
de las partidas, by the more delibe- 
rate sages to whom the task was 
intrusted by Alonzo el Sabio, oc- 


CORTES LOANS. 
Reales, 

Nominal capital of the 

loans issued by the 

Government of the 

Cortes in 33 months . 2,098,961,875 
Proceeds in actual money . 507,404,084 
Average rate of the loans, 

24 and 1-6th per cent. 
Difference between the 

capital of the debt and 

its proceeds, or loss to 

the Spanish Govern- 

ment in these transac- 

tions . . ° 


1,591,557,791 
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cupied them, in the same land, and 
under the same sunny skies, for 
seven long years. That enactment 
only need be alluded to, by which, 
while a king is acknowledged, a 


viceroy is planted over him. In 
Chapters 10 and 11, it is decreed, 
that a permanent deputation—depu- 
tation permanente—shall be appoint- 
ed by the Cortes at the close of the 
session, and before their separation, 
in order to govern the kingdom 
until the period of their reassem- 
bling, as tutors and guardians of a 
sceptreless royalty. 

Upon the consequences of this 
new phase of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, speculation were idle, with the 
lessons of three years, from 1820 
to 1823, still vividly impressed upon 
memory. The bloody strife of 
royalists against constitutionalists 
—of moderate liberals against anar« 
chists—of Arguelles against Riego 
—the traga la horrors, the terrific 
race of assassination, and war of 
extermination waged between Mina 
and the Seo d’Urgel, the recollec- 
tion of all these can never be 
blotted from the pages of history. 
A lengthened detail of all this 
would be superfluous here, but 
a rough estimate of the cost of 
such blessings as a Cortes and the 
constitution, once more ascendant, 
will not be uninstructive. The 
figures will speak for themselves. 
In juxtaposition with them we 
place in its most lavish features the 
waste of the unpopular and hateful 
royalty which succeeded. Six were 
the loans of the Cortes in less than 
three, and six also those of Ferdi- 
nand in the ten years which fol- 
lowed. 


ROYAL LOANS. 
Reales, 


Nominal capital of the 
loans issued by the 
Government of Ferdi- 
nand in ten years 

Proceeds in actual money 

Average rate of the loans, 
42} per cent. 

Difference between the 
capital of the debt and 
its proceeds, or loss to 
the Spanish Govern- 
ment in these transac- 
tions . . . 


1,745,890,666 
. 739,595, 106 





1,006,295,560 
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To which add, on the side of the 
Cortes loans, eleven years’ interest 
unpaid up to 1834, and it will be 
found that Spain stands charged, 
for the three years’ experience of 
a constitution, with 3,240,246,000 
reales, or somewhere from forty to 
Jifty millions sterling! or one-third 
the whole debt of Spain accumu- 
lated during more than a century of 
regal misgovernment. The untfor- 
tunate bond-holders of this country 
have indeed paid the present penal- 


The debt, foreign and domestic, of Spain, may be estimated at. 
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ty of a great portion of this enor- 
mous sum, but Spain rests charged 
with the ultimate liquidation. For 
the information of our suffering 
countrymen, we are tempted to 
subjoin a brief summary of her 
financial position, and their pros- 
pects, premising that it is founded 
on the last exposé, that of Toreno, 
which has been published since the 
advent of the Christinos’ rules, so far 
as the revenue and expenditure are 
concerned. 


L. 150,000,000 


-—— 


Reales Vellon, 














The Conde Toreno himself stated the expenditure at . . 957,460,000 
The revenue . ° ‘ ° re ° 766,804,000 

Annual deficit ° ° . . 190,656,000 
Or about in sterling ‘ ° . L.2,000,000 


Assuining the whole debt to bear interest at the rate of 2} per cent 


only, we shall have . . 


An annual deficit of 


Thus the annual deficit nearly 
equals the whole of the revenue; 
but as he has overstated that by 
about one hundred millions of reales, 
and under-estimated the charges by 
about a similar amount, it results 
that the annual deficit considerably 
exceeds the whole revenue, assum-« 
ing a state of peace, and the absence 
of civil warfare. Our calculations 
are founded on the official data cited 
by Canga Arguelles, the first autho- 
rity oa Spanish finance, as we find 
them in the Ocios de Espanoles. 
In this statement are not included 
the recent loans and malversations 
of Mendizabal, to the extent of two 
hundred millions of reales more, of 
which no account has been render- 
ed up to this day. That the same 
road to ruin has again been embark- 
ed upon, under favour of the consti- 
tutional régime of 1836, we are not 
left for one moment-to doubt. The 
very first measure of the Ministry 
Calatrava has been to order a forced 
loan for two hundred millions of 
reales more, which cannot fail to 
alienate and exasperate the whole 
of the property classes of the coun- 


As was the revolution of the Isla 
de Leon in 1820, so have been the 
revolutionary movements of 1836, 
operated by force of arms, and by 
the soldiery. The army throughout 


3,750,000 


L.5,750,000 


is no less demoralized than disor- 
ganized; brave only against unoffend- 
ing citizens—eager tor the blood of 
unresisting victims—dastardly even 
in face of the toe. Every battalion 
has its secret club, inculcating dis- 
affection and destroying discipline. 
These Juntas de Padilla, as they are 
denominated, composed of common 
soldiers and the sub-officers, set 
authority at defiance, and threaten 
their officers with assassination on 
the least manifestation of disobe- 
dience to their dictates. During the 
late sanguinary affray of the 18th of 
August, between the herves of La 
Granja and the royal guard at Mad- 
rid, the captain of a company of the 
former endeavoured to restrain his 
men from combat, and to maintain 
peace, when one of his serjeants 
rushed towards him, and pointing 
his sword to his breast, exclaimed, 
“ March, or I will pass my sabre 
through thy body.” The terrified 
officer put himself forthwith at the 
head of the movement. 
juntas are in active communication 
with directing lodges of the se- 
cret societies in the capital and else-« 
where; their movements are all com- 
bined, and emanate from one inspira- 
tion; woto the chief or the minister 
who shall give signs of life, and at- 
— to arrest the march of anar- 
chy. 


These ~ 
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In this agony of her fate there can 
be no salvation for Spain but in 
the triumph of Don Carlos, in that 
of the principles of order and legiti- 
macy. The display of all his strength, 
and a vigorous direction of his force 
at the present crisis, might happily 
terminate the miseries of his king- 
dom. Events so signally favour him, 
that, if he be strong, three months 
cannot elapse before his entrance in- 
to Madrid; if weak, Spain will be 
the prey of confusion worse than 
that of chaos. One federal kingdom 
will declare against the other—rival 
juntas will be established, ancient 
feuds and hatreds will be revived, 
and blood flow in torrents. Nay, is 
itnotalreadyso? The Constitution 
has been adopted, and yet the revo- 
lutionary juntas have declared them- 
selves in permanence. To raise a 
revenue, that of Malaga has decreed 
a free trade, and opened her ports 
to silks, cottons, and woollens ;— 
whilst the junta of Catalonia, the 
great seat and capital of home ma- 
nufacturing industry, has already 
launched its denunciations against 
Malaga, for damaging its interests, 
and attacking its monopoly. The 
sway of Carlos already extends in 
absolute dominion over a large por- 
tion of Spain—over a brave, an ho- 
nest, and a devoted population; his 
arms have penetrated to the vicinity 
of the capital, and achieved a victory 
almost within sight of its gates; the 
bravos of La Granja, who so valiant- 
ly bearded a queen and a woman, 
were captured almost unresistingly 
at Gadraque by the heroes of Gomez, 
and have been driven like sheep to 
the impregnable fortresses of the 
Biscayan mountains. The best and 
most devoted generals of Christino 
have assailed his positions in vain; 
defeat and disgrace have been the 
portion equally of Sarsfield and Que- 
sada and Cordova, as of Valdez and 
Rodil, trained to hardship and moun- 
tain warfare amidst the Cordilleras 
of the Peruvian Andes, and on the 
rock promontories of Callao. Arm- 
ies of 50,000 disciplined troops, well 
paid and provisioned, whilst loans 
could be raised and confiscations 
were the order of the day, have 
quailed before the courage enthusi- 
astic of rude mountaineers, ill ac- 
coutred and worse fed. What, 
when united, Christinos and Con 
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stitutionals have failed to accom- 
plish, must task powers and prowess 
mightier than those of faction—of a 
faction composed only of the dregs 
of the people, and directed by a few 
miserables of the order of the “ Ca- 
pacities.” If institutions suited to 
the circumstances and the wants of 
Spain be desirable—if the construc- 
tion of a constitutional monarchy is 
to be effected with wisdom and pru- 
dence—if the compact of federal 
kingdoms is not to be ruptured, and 
civil strife not to be perpetuated— 
now is the time for a combined inter- 
ference of all the powers of Europe, 
and for asolemn recognition of the 
rights of Carlos. With him alone 
rest the means for conciliating all 
interests, and pacifying all dif- 
ferences; he has pledged the roy- 
al word, which never yet was bro- 
ken—the promise of a prince whose 
noble character was never stained 
with treachery—to meet his people 
in Cortes convoked, according to 
the ancient forms, and in the spirit 
of the ancient laws of the monarchy, 
to redress their just grievances, and 
surround his prerogative with con- 
stitutional guarantees. His rights to 
the throne repose on the foundation 
of laws unquestioned for more than 
a century — laws sanctioned by the 
nation universal at home, and so- 
lemnly sealed and ratified by the 
consentaneous concurrence of fo-« 
reign states. The prudence or the 
policy of the change in the law of 
succession, established under Philip 
V. in 1713, it is beside our object to 
discuss; we are free to admit that 
the quasi Salique enactment was in 
some degree opposed to ancient 
custom, repugnant to the order ob 
served in the descent of property, 
and in the regulations of mayoras- 
gos. But it had become the undis- 
puted law of the land, and could not 
be abrogated at the caprice of one 
man to suit the special purpose of the 
moment, and with a_ retroactive 
effect. 

We repeat, that the combined in- 
terference of all Europe is necessary 
to the pacification, nay, the salva- 
tion of Spain. We mean not the in- 
tervention of arms, nor that of arm- 
ed men ludicrously translated by 
idiots and knaves as “ co-operation.” 
We repudiate the intervention of 
England and France alone, for that 
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has been tried covertly and open- 
ly; it has been’ alréady in the op- 
posite sense afforded, without ef- 
fect, and has failed without dignity. 
Influence, individually and morally, 
they have none,—as accessaries, 
they might swell the general voice, 
and aid beneficially in a common 
object. The contagion of anarchy 
touches close upon France; it can- 
not be without its perils for Britain. 
Men, blind as ancient Cupid him- 
self, cannot now avoid the convic- 
tion that the principles which abroad 
we have helped to propagate, and at 
home have favoured, menace the 
safety of all institutions, undermine 
the stability of all thrones, and jeo- 
pardize the very frame-work of 
civilized society. With the senti- 
ment intuitive of danger-imminent, 
Louis-Philippe has warily resolved 
to retrace his course—with the infa- 
- tuation of ignorance, we but the 
more doggedly persevere in ours. 
He, with the tact and the eye of a 
practised steersman, detects in the 
speck of cloud the incipient tor- 
nado, and hastens to shorten sail, 
and, under bare poles, to ride out 
its fury. The raw landsman of 
Downing Street, on the reverse, un- 
furls every rag of canvass, and hoists 
his topgallants. The one is un- 
swayed by favour, affection, or pre- 
judice, individual or national, ex- 
cepting of self and country. The 
other is a thing made up of personal 
feelings, personal resentments, and 
personal antipathies. Braved by Hol- 
Jand, he vents his paltry spleen upon 
Van Zuylen—thwarted by Russia, he 
insults Matusceviz — baulked by 
France, he lavishes his Billingsgate 
abuse upon Louis-Philippe. Against 
the empire he misrepresents, he has 
arrayed the outraged dignity, the 
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exasperated feeling of all Europe, 
less the revolutionary “ capacities” 
of Spain. But he storms, and fumes, 
and frets in vain. Louis-Philippe 
will not enter Spain for the deliver- 
ance of Colonel Evans, and the tri- 
umph of folly, and Lord Palmerston 
—he will not despatch his braves to 
find themselves dishonourable graves 
under the ramparts of St Sebastian 
and in the ruins of the Escurial. He 
has not studied the traditions of his 
country to no purpose, if others have 
—he calls to mind the memorable 
language of the great Henry, his an- 
cestor, when pressed to make an ex- 
pedition equally perilous to the 
same quarter. For the instruction of 
the descendant of a Temple, who 
would have blushed to need it, we 
transcribe the words from the Me- 
moires de D’ Aubigné, and commend 
them to his meditations.—“ Je solli- 
citais fort au mon maitre” (Henry 
IV.) “de tourner vers l’Espagne un 
rameau ses desseins, pour )’assaillir 
dans le cceur, tandis qu’on assailla« 
rait de tous cOtés ses autres mem- 
bres. A quoi ne voulut point at- 
tendre, fondé sur ce vieux proverbe, 
qu'il me répétait sans cesse—que 
qui va foible en Espagne y est battu, 
et que qui va fort y meurt de faim.” 
The recent revolution in Portugal, 
where the Constitution and the 
anarchy of 1820 have been pro- 
claimed, in imitation of their fellow 
“ capacities” over the border, will 
but the more confirm the French 
monarch in his calm and cautious 
resolves. If stronger motives were 
wanting to determine his path, the 
Abbé de Pradt has furnished them 
in a brochure, recently published, 
whose curious facts he must have 
read, and reading, treasured up. 
They are thus embodied :— 


DESTINIES OF ROYAL PERSONS SINCE 1789, THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
s FRENCH REVOLUTIONS. 


CRIMES OR ASSASSINATIONS AGAINST THE PERSON. 


Gustavus III. King of Sweden, 1792 
Louis XVI., . . . 1793 
Marie Antoinette, a 1793 
The Dauphin, their Son, . 1793 
Madame Elizabeth, . e 1794 
The Duc d’Orleans, . ‘ 1794 


Paul I. Emperor of Russia, 1803 
The Duc d’Enghien, - 1804 
The Duc deBerry, . 1820 
The Prince de Condé, ° 1830 
Murat, King of Naples, . 1815 


Sultan Selim, . beri sie 1806 
Louis, 1815—wounded at Dil- 
i ee 
Bonaparte attacked by Aréna, 1800 
By the Infernal Machine, 1804 
By Georges, . . « 1804 
By the Baron de la Salha, 1815 
Louis-Philippe, by Bergeron, 1832 
By Fieschi, 1835 
By Alibaud, 1836 
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DETHRONEMENTS.- 


Pius VI.—Died at Valencay. 
Pius VII. 

The Royal Family of Spain. 
The Royal Family of Sweden. 
Napoleon, and all his Family. 


Charles X., and all his Family. 

The King of the Netherlands from 
Belgium. 

The Duke of Brunswick. 

The Emperor Nicholas, at Warsaw. 


DIED IN EXILE. 


The Prince of Conti. 
—_ “9 Princesses, Aunts of Louis 


Lord Palmerston, therefore, will 
have an ally in Louis-Philippe 
no longer; the noble Viscount will 
be left alone in all his glory. But 
if he have not one ally in Eu- 
rope—for of each and all he has in 
five years shorn Great Britain—at 
least the consolations of private and 
political friendship will be his. 
There is Mendizabal, whose laurels 
we have sung, still at Madrid, one 
of the lords of the ascendant. Silva 
Carvalho * may again, like a giant 
refreshed, recover his present dis- 
grace at Lisbon, even under the 
Constitution 1820, of which he was 
an original author, none the poorer 
for loans past ; and M. Thiers,} from 
the brighter skies of Italy, may yet 
return, and with the aid of the tele- 
graph and a Spanish war, once more 
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fleece the Paris Bourse out of mil+ 
lions of francs additional. The trio 
of stockjobbing rogues may yet be 
restored, in the plenitude of power, 
to their posts of honour in the front 
ranks of revolution, prosperous, and 
to the longing embraces of the Bri- 
tish Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
For the reputation and the interests 
of Old England, we trust, indeed, 
that better prospects are in store; 
and we are willing, with all humili- 
ty, to commit her destinies into the 
keeping of that wise Providence, 
whose aid was so sacrilegiously and 
hypocritically invoked by the right 
honourable member for Tiverton, as 
the last of his allies—the last hope 
of deliverance for—himself, and the 
commander of his legion. 





* This person was one of the leading and popular orators of the Portuguese Cortes 





of 1820; he became, moreover, Minister of Grace and Justice. In his exile subse- 
quently, we met him at the house of Senhor de Moura, who, during the same epoch, 
was President of the Cortes, and the most able and eloquent member of that Assem- 
bly, also an exile. On his departure, the Senhor said, in answer to some enquiries, 
“ Sir, during his ministry justice was sold with both hands.” 

+ Before 1830, this gentleman was a redacteur, and an able one, of the National 
paper, then, as now, the organ of the Republican party. After the accession of Louis- 
Philippe, in whose favour, for reasons good, it is said, he abandoned his former opi- 
nions, he became Under Secretary of Finance to Lafitte, his former patron. He 
participated in the enormous profits then made from admission to the use and the 
secrets of the Telegraph, which the monarch reserved exclusively for his own profit 
and that of his favourites. From an editor, with some L.200 or L.300 annual sa- 
lary, he became a millionaire within a couple of years. All Paris tells the story of 
his marriage. In order with a decent pretext to be able to enjoy his splendid for- 
tune, he espoused the daughter of his stockbroker, and the report was given out, that 
in dowry with her be was presented with two millions of francs. Everybody 
knew the honest father could not afford to endow her with as many pence. How- 
ever, M. Thiers then purchased, and now luxuriates in the magnificent palace called 
the Folie St James. 
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